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The storj is £rom Ariosto*s Orlando Furioso^ B. v. 

POPB« 

It is true, as Mr. Pope has observed^ that some- 
thing resembling the story of this play is to be found 
in the fifUi book of the Orlando Furioso. In Spenser's 
Fairy Queen^ as remote an original may be traced. A 
novel, however, of Belleforest, copied from another of 
Bandello, seems to have furnished Shakspeare with 
his fable, as it approaches nearer in all its circum« 
stances to the play before us, than any other perform- 
ance known to be extant I have seen so many trans- 
lations from this once popular collection, that I enter- 
tain no doubt but that the great majority of them have 
made their appearance in an English dress. Of that 
particular story which I have just mentioned, viz. the 
18th history in the third volume, I have hitherto met 
with none. 

Hiis play may be £urly said to contain two of the 



most sprightly chflracters that Shakspeare ever drew* 
The wit^ the hunwurist^ the gentleman^ and the 
soldier, are combined in Benedick. It b to be lament- 
ed, indeed, that the first and most splendid of these 
distinctions, is disgraced by unnecessary pro^eness ; 
for the goodness of his heart is hardly sufficient to 
atone for the licence of his tongue. The innocent 
levity which flashes out in the conversation of Bea- 
trice, receives a sanction from that steadiness and spirit 
of fiiendship to her cousin, so apparent in her beha- 
viour, when she urges her lover to risk his own life 
by a challenge to Clau(Uo* In the conduct of the 
feble, there is an imperfection similar to that which 
Dr. Johnson has pointed out in The Meny Wives of 
Windsor : — the second contrivance is less ingeiiipus 
than the first 3— or, to speak more plamly, the sattip 
incident is beccune stale by repetition. I wish some 
other method had been found to entrap Beatrice, than 
that very stratagem which befiare had been success- 
fully practised on Benedick. stee veks. 

Mrs. Lenox, like Pope and the generality of critics, 
attributes the plot of this play to Ariosto. But I ra- 
ther think with Steevens this is a mistake. Perhapsj 
as Dr. Farmer says, Shakspeare might have gone no 
further for it than the Gmcura of Turberville. 



VOL. IT. 



Persons Represented. 



Don Peduo> Prhice of Arragon. 

Don JoHK^ his bastard brother. 

Claudio^ a young lord of Florence, favourite to Don 

Pedro. 
Bekedick> a young lord of Padua, favoured Ukewise 

by Don Pedro. 
Leon ATO^ governor of Messina. 
Antonio, his brother. 
Balthazar, servant to Don Pedro. 

-, ' {followers of Don John. 

CONRADE, y ^ 

DOGBBERT, 7 ^ ,. , ^ 

Verges, j^>^*#^«-*- 
A Sexton. 
A Friar. 
A Boy. 

Hero, daughter to Leonato. 
Beatrice, niece to Leonato: 

^- ^ * I gentlewomen attending on Hero. 

Messengers, Watch, and Attendants. 
SCENE, Messina. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 

Brfore Leonato's House, 

Enter Leonato^ Hero^ Beatrice^ and Others, 
liith a Messenger. 

Leon. I LEARN in this letter^ that Don Pedro of 
Arragon comes this night to Messina. 

Mess. He is very near by thisj he was not three 
leagues off when I lefl him. 

. Leon. How many gentlemen have you lost in this 
action ? 

Mess. But few of any sort, and none of name. 

Leon. A victory is twice itself^ when the atchiever 
brings home full numbers. I find here, that Don 
Pedro hath bestowed much honour on a young Flo- 
rentine^ called Claudio. 

Mess. Much deserved on his part, and equally re- 
membered by Don Pedro: He hath borne himself 
beyond the promise of his age 3 doing, in the figure of 
a lamb, the feats of a lion : he hath, indeed, better 
bettefd expectation, than you must expect of me to 
tell you how. 
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Lson. He hath an uncle here in Messina ii^ill be 
very much glad of it 

Mess. I have already delivered him letters^ and 
there appears much joy in him^ even so much, that 
joy could not show itself modest enough^ without a 
badge of bitterness *. 

Leon. Did he break out into tears ? 

Mess. In great measure. 

Letm, A kind overflow of kindness : There are no 
&ces truer than those that are so washed. How n][uch 
better is it to weep at joy, than to joy at weeping ! 

Beat. I pray you, is signior Montanto^ returned 
from the wars, or no ? 

Mess. I know none of that name, lady ; there was 
none such in the army of any sort. 

Ijcou. What is he that you ask for, niece ? 

Hero. My cousin means signior Benedick of Padua. 

Mess. O, he is returned 5 and as pleasant as ever 
he was. 

Beat. He set up his bills here in Messina, and 
challenged Cupid at the flight : and my uncle's fbol^ 
reading die challenge, subscribed for Cupid, and chal- 
lenged him at the bird-bolt *. — I pray you> how many 
hath he killed and eaten in these wars? But how 
many hath he killed ? for^ indeed, I promised to eat 
all of his killing. 

Leon. Faith, niece, you tax signior Benedick too 
much ) but he'll be meet with you, I doubt it not. 

Mess. He hath done good service^ lady, in these* 
wars. 
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Beat, You had musty victual, and he hath holp to 
cat it: he is a very valiant trencher-man, he hath an 
excellent stomach. 

Mess. And a good soldier too, lady. 

Beat, And a good soldier to a ladyj — But what is 
he to a lord ? 

Mess A lord to a lord, a man to a man; stofied 
with all honourable virtues. 

Beat. It is so, indeed ; he is no less than a stuffed 
mail: but for the stuffing, — Well, we are all mortal. 

Leon. You must not, sir, mistake my niece : there 
is a kind of merry war betwixt signior Benedick and 
her : they never meet, but there is a skirmish of wit 
between them. 

Beat. Alas, he gets nothing by that. In our last 
conflict, four of his five wits went halting off, and now 
is the whole man governed with one : so that if he 
have wit enough to keep himself warm, let him bear 
it for a diflerence between himself and his horse ; for- 
it is all the wealth that he hath left, to be known a 
reasonable creature. — Who is his companion now? 
He hath every month a new sworn brother^ 

Mess. Is it possible ? 

Beat. Very easily possible : he wears his faith but 
. as the feshion of his hat, it ever changes with the next 
block. 

Mess. I see, lady, the gentleman is not in your 
books. 

Beat. No : an he were, I would bum my study. 
But, I pray you, who is his companion ? Is there qo 
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young squarer * now, that will make a voyage with 
him to the devil ? 

Mess, He is most in the company of the right noble 
Clandio. 

Beat. O Lord ! he will hang upon him like a disease : 
he is sooner caught than the pestilence, and the taker 
runs presently mad. God help the noble Claudio ! if 
he have caught the Benedick, it will cost him a thousand 
pound ere he be cured. 

Mess, I will hold friends with you, lady. 

Beat. Do, good friend. 

Leon, You will never run mad, niece. 

Beat, No, not till a hot January. 

Mess, Don Pedro is approach*d. 

EfUer Don Pedro, attended by Balthazar and 
Others; Don John, Claudio, and Benedick. 

D. Pedro. Good signior Leonato, you are come to 
meet your trouble : the fashion of the world is to avoid 
cost, and you encounter it. 

Leon. Never came trouble to my house in the like- 
ness of your grace : for trouble being gone, comfort 
should remain ; but, when you depart from me, sorrow 
abides, and happiness takes his leave. 

D. Pedro, You embrace your charge ^ too willingly. 
— I think, this is your daughter. 

Leon, Her mother hath many times told me so. 

Bene. Were you in doubt, sir, that you ask'd her ? 

Leon. Signior Benedick, no -, for then w^^e you a 
thUd. 
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D.Pedro. You have it full. Benedick: we bay 
guess by this what you are, being a man. Tttlly, tias 
Jady fethers herself: — Be happy, lady ! for you are 
like an honourable fether. 

Bate. If signior Leonato be her father, she would 
not have his head on her shoulders, for all Messina, as 
like him as she is. 

Beat. I wond^, that you will still be talking, signior 
Benedick 5 no body marks you. 

Bene. What, my dear lady Disdain ! are you y6t 
Jiiving ? 

Beat. Is it possible, disdain ^ould d\e, wbil6 1^ 
hath such meet food to feed it, as signior Benedick ? 
X^mrtesy itself must convert to disdain, if you come 
in her presence. 

. Bene. Then is courtesy a tum-ccet : — But it is oer- 
iain, I am loved of all ladies, only you excepted : and 
I would I could find in my heart that I had not a hard 
heart 5 for, truly, I love none. 

' Beat. A dear happiness to wom^i ; they would else 
have been troubled with a pernicious suitor. I thank 
God, and my cold blood, I am of your humour for 
that 3 I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than 
a man swear he loves me. 

Bene. God keep your ladyship still in that mind ! 
fio some gentleman or other shall 'scape a predestinate 
acratched face. r 

Beat Scratching could not make it worse, an *twere 
such a fece as yours were. 
. Bene. Well, you are a tare parrot-teacher. 
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Beat, A bird of my tongae^ is better than a beast 
ofyours. 

Bent, I would^ my horse had the speed of your 
tongue; and so good a continuer : But keep your way 
o* God*s name 3 1 have done. 

Beat, You always end with a jade*s trick ; I know 
you of old* 

V, Pedro, This is the sum of all :* Leonato^-^signior 
Claudio^ and signior Benedick^ — my dear friend Leo- 
nato, hath invited you all. I tell him^ we shall stay here 
at the least a month -, and he heartily prays> some oc- 
casion may detain us longer : I dare swear he is no 
hypocrite^ but prays from his heart. 

Jjeon, If ypu swear^ my lord, jrou shall not be for- 
sworn. — Let me bid you welcome, my lord: being re- 
conciled to the prince your brother, I owe yofU all duty. 

D. John, I thank you : I am not of niany words, 
but I thank you. 

Lean, Please it your grace lead on > 

D. Pedro. Your hand, Leonato $ we will go to- 
^tiber. [Exeunt aU but Benedick and Claudia, 

C2aud, Benedick, didst thou note the daughter of 
signior Leonato ? 

Bene, I noted her not ; but I looked on her. 

Claud, Is she not a modest young lady ? 

Bene, Do you question me, as an honest man should 
do, for my simple Ifue judgement > or would you have 
me speak afber my custom, as being a professed tyrant 
to their sex ? 

Claud. Noj I pray thee, speak in sober judgement. 
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Bene. Why^ i*fmtfa> methinks she is too low for a 
high praiscj, too brown for a feir praise^ and too little 
for a great praise: only this commendation I can 
afibrd her 5 that were she other than she is> she were 
unhandsome 3 and being no other but as she is, I do 
not like her. 

Claud, 'tbxm thinkest, I am in sport -, I pray thee^ 
tell me truly how thou likest her. 

Bene. Would you buy her, that you inquire after 
her? 

Cbud. Can the wc^ld buy such a jewel ? 

Bene, Yea, and a case to put it into. But speak 
you this with a sad brow I or do you play the flouting 
Jack} to tell us Cupid is a good hare-finder, and Vul- 
can a nfre carpenter ^ ? Come, in what key shall a man 
take you, to go in the song ? 

Claud. In mine eye, she is the sweetest lady that 
ever I looked on. 

Bene. I can see yet without spectacles, and I see no 
. such matter : thiere's her cousin, an she were not pos- 
sessed with a fury, exceeds her as much in beauty, 
as t)ie first of May doth the last "of December. But 
I hope, you have no intent to turn husband ; have you ? 

Claud. I would scarce trust myself, though I had 
sworn the contrary, if Hero would be my wife. 

Bene. Is it come to this, Tfeith ? Hath not the world 
one man, but he will wear his cap with suspicion ^ } 
Shall I never see a bachelor of thieescoi^e again ? Go 
tO;^i'fiiithi an thou wilt needs thrust thy neck into a 
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yoke, wear the print of it, and sigh away Sund^*. 
Look, Don Pedro is returned to seek you. 

Re-enter Don Fed no. 

D. Pedro. What secret hath held you here, that 
you followed not to Leonato's ? 

Bene, I would, your grace would constrain me to tell. 

D, Pedro, I charge thee on thy allegiance. 

Bene, You hear, count Claudio : I can be secret as 
a dumb man, I would have you think so> but on my 
allegiance, — mark you this, on my allegiance : — ^He 
Is in love. With wha?— now that is your grace's 
part. — Mark, how short his answer is: — ^With Her^^ 
' Leonato*s short daughter. 

Claud. If this were so, so were it uttered '®. 

Bene. Like the old tale, my lord : it is not so, nor 
. 'twas not so ; but, indeed, God forbid it ^uld be so. 

Claud. If my passion change not shortly, God for* 
' bid it should be otherwise. 

D. Pedro. Amen, if you love her ^ for the lady k 
-Teiy well worthy. 

Claud. You speak this to fetdi me in, my lord. 

D. Pedro. By my troth, I speak my thought. 

Claud. And, in faith, my lord, I spcke mine. 

Bene. And, by my two faiths and troths, my lotdy 
' 1 spoke mine. 

Claud. That I love her, I fed. 
i D. Pedro. That she is worthy, I know. 
^- Bene, That I neither fed how she should be loved^ 
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'nor know how she should be worthy, is the opinion 
that fire cannot melt out of me ; I will die in it at the 
stake. 

X>. Fedro, Thou wast ever an obstinate heretick in 
the despite of beauty. 

Claud, And never could maintain his part, but in 
'the force of his will. 

Bene. That a woman conceived me, I thank her; 
:that she brought me up, I likewise give her most 
humble thanks : but that I will have a recheat^' wind- 
ed in my forehead, or hang my bugle in an invisible 
.baldnck, all women shall pardon me : Because I will 
> not do them the wrong to mistrust any, I will do my- 
self the right to trust none ; and the fine is, (for the 
which I may go the finer,) I will live a bachelor. 

D, Pedro* I shall see thee, ere I (Ue, look pale with 
love. 

Bene, With anger, "wdth sickness, or with hunger, 

, my lord ; not with love : prove, that ever I lose more 

blood with love, than I will get again with drinking, 

, pick out mine eyes with a ballad-maker*s pen, and 

hang me up at the door of a brothel-house, for the 

sign of blind Cupid. 

D. Pedro. Well, if ever thou dest fall from this 
. fittth, thou wilt prove a notable argument. 

Bene. If I do, hang me in a bottle like a cat *^, and 
. thoot at me ^ and he that hits me, let him be clapped 
. on the shoulder, and call'd Adam '^. 

J>.Pedro^ Well, as time shall try: , 
In time the saoage bull doth bear the yokt* . 
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Bene. Th6 savage bull niay ; but if ever die sensible 
Benedick bear it^ pluck off the bull*s horns, and set 
them in my forehead : and let me be vilely painted ; 
and in such great letters as they write. Here is good 
horse to hire, let them signify under my sign, — Here 
you may see Benedick the married man, 

Claud. If this should ever happen, thou would'st be 
horn-mad. 

D. Pedro. Nay, if Cupid have not spent all his 
quiver in Venice, thou wilt quake for this shortly. 
Bene. I look for an earthquake too then. 
D. Pedro. Well, you will temporize with the hours. 
In the mean time, good signior Benedick, repair to 
Leonato*s ; commend me to him, and tell him, I will 
not &il him at supper ; for, indeed, he hath made great 
preparation. 

Bene. I have almost matter enough in me for such 
an embassy; and so I commit you — 

Claud. To the tuition of God : From my house, 
(if I had it,)— 

D. Pedro. The sixth of July : Your loving friend. 
Benedick. 

Bene. Nay, mock not, mock not: The body of 

your discourse is sometime guarded with fragments^ 

and the guards are but slightly basted on neither : eire 

you flout old ends any further, examine your con- 

acience ; and so I leave you. ^Exit Benedick. 

Claud. My liege, your highness now may do me good. 

D. Pedro. My love U thine to teach > teach it but 

how» 
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And thou shalt see how apt it is to learn 
Any hard lesson that may do thee good. 

Claud, Hath Leonato any son^ my lord ? 

I>. Pedro. No child but Hero, she's his only heir : 
Dost thou alfect her, Claudio ? 

Claud. O my lord. 

When you went onward on this ended action, 
I look*d upon her with a soldier's eye. 
That lik*d, but had a rougher task in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love : 
But now I am returned, and that war-thoughts 
Have left their places vacant, in their rooms 
Come thronging soft and delicate desires. 
All prompting me how fair young Hero is. 
Saying, I lik*d her ere I went to wars. 

D. Pedro. Thou wilt be like a lover presently. 
And tire the hearer with a book of words : 
If thou dost love fair Hero, cherish it 3 
And I will break with her, and with her father. 
And thou shalt have her : Was*t not to this end. 
That thou began'st to twist so fine a stoiy ? 

Claud, How sweetly do you minister to love^ 
That know love*s grief by his compleiuon ! 
But lest my liking might too sudden seem, 
I would have salv*d it with a longer treatise. 

JD. Pedro. What need the bridge much broader 
than the flood ? 
The fairest grant is the necessity : 
Look, what will serve, is fit : 'tis once, thou lov'st; 
And I will fit thee with the remedy* 
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I know^ we shidl have reirelling toroig^t; 

1 will assume thy part in some disguise^ 

And tell i^r Hero I am Claudioj 

And in her bosom Til unclasp my heart. 

And take her hearing prisoner with the fatce 

And strong.eooounter of my amorous tale : 

Then, after, to her Either will I break; 

And, the conclusion is, she shall be thine : 

In practice let us put it presently. [Exeunt* 

SCENE IT. 

A Room in Leonatd's House, 
Enter Leokato and Antonio. 

Lepit. How now, brother ? Where is my cousin, 
your son ? Hath he provided this musick ? 

Ant. He is very busy about it But, brother, I can 
tell you strange news that you yet dream*d not of. 

Xeo^. Are they good ? 

Ant. As the event stamps them ; but they have a 
good cover, th^ show well outward. The prince and 
Count Claudio, walking in a thick-pleached alley in 
lay orchard, were thus much overheard by a man of 
mine : The prince discovered to Claudio, that he loved 
vqlY niece your, daughter, and meant to acknowledge 
it this night in a dance 3 and, if he found her accord- 
ant, he meant to take.the present time by the top, and 
instantly; break with you pf it. . 

Leon. Hath th^ fdlow any wit^ that tdd you this ^ . 
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Ani, A gcx)d sharp fellow j I will send for him^ 
and question him yourself. 

Leon. No^ po $ we will hold it ai a dream^ till it ap-i 
pear itself :-^but I will aoquaint my daughter withal^ 
that she inay be the better prepared for an answer, if 
peradventure this be true. Go you, and tell her of it. 
{Several ferions cross the sti^e.] Cousins, you know 
what you have to do. — O, I cry jrou mercy, friend; 
go you with me, and I will use your skill : — Good 
cousins, haye a care this bu^ time. {Exeunt^ 

SCENE III. 

Another Room in Leonato's House. 
Enter Don JoKV and CoixKAi>ii. 

Con. What the goujere, my lord ! why are you 
thus out of measure sad ? 

D. John, There is no measure In the occasion that 
breeds it, therefore the sadness is without limit. 

Con. You should hear reason. 

I>. John. And when I have heard it, what blessing 
bringeth it ? 

Con, If not a present remedy, yet a patient sufierf 
ance. 

D, John, I wonder, that thou being (as thou say*st 
thou art) bom under Satum> goest about to apply a 
morsd medicine, to a mortifying mischief. I c^mnot 
l^d^ wh^t I mi.^\ ; I must be sad when J have cause;; 
and smile at no man's jests; eat when 1 have stcnnadbu^ 
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and wait for no man's leisure ; sleep when I am drowsf » 
and tend on no man's business 5 laugh when I aih* 
Bierry^ and claw no man in his humour. 

Con. YesL, but you must not make the full show of 
this^ till you may do it without controlment You have 
of late stood out against your brother^ and he hath 
ta'en you newly into his grace ; where it is impossible 
you diould take true rootj^but by the £ur weather 
that you make yourself: it is needfid that you frame 
the season for your own harvest* 

D, John. I had rather be a canker in a hedge, than 
a rose in his grace '^ ; and it better fits my blood to 
be disdain'd of all^ than to feshion a carriage to rob 
love from any : in this, though I cannot be said to be 
a flattering honest man, it must not be denied but I 
am a plain-dealing villain. I am trusted with a muz- 
zle, and enfranchised with a clog ; therefore I have 
decreed not to sing in my cage : If I had my mouth/ 
I would bite; if I had my liberty, I would do my 
liking : in the mean time, let me be that I am, and 
seek not to alter me. , 

Con. Can you make no use of your discontent ? 

D. John, I make all use of it, for I use it only. 
Who comes here ? What news, Bonurhio } 

Enter BoKAcnio, 

Bora, I came yonder^from a great supper; the 
prince, your brother, is royally entertain'd by Leo- 
natD ; and I can give you inteUigence of an intended 
joarriager 
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D. John. Will it serve for any model to build mis- 
chief on ? What is he for a fool^ that betroths himself 
to unquietness ? 

Bora. Marry, it is your brother's right hand. 

D. John. Who ? the most exquisite Claudio ? 

Bora. Even he. 

D, John, A proper squire ! And who> and who } 
which way looks he ? 

Bora. Marry, on Hero, the daughter and heir of 
Leonato. 

D. John. A very forward March-chick ! How came 
you to this ? 

Bora. Being entertain'd for a perfumer^ as I was 
smoking a musty room^ comes me' the prince and Clau- 
diQ, hand in hand, in sad conference : I whipt me be- 
hind the arras -, and there heard it agreed upon> that 
the prince should woo Hero for himself^ and having 
obtained her, give her to count Claudio. 

D. John. Come, come, let us thither ; this may 
prove food to my displeasure: that young start-up 
bath all the glory of my overthrow j if I can cross 
him any way, I bless myself every way : You are both 
sure^ and will assist me ? 

Con. To the death, my lord. 

D. John. Let us to the great supper 5 their cheer 
is the greater, that I am subdued : 'Would the cook 
were of my mind !— Shall we go prove what's to be 
done ? 

Bora. We'll wait upon your lordship, [Exeunt* 

VOL. IV. D 
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ACTII. SCENE I. 

A HaU in Ltonaio's House, 

Enter Leon ato^ Aktokio^ Hero^ BEATaiCE, and 
Others. 

Leon, Was not count John here at supper ? 

Ant, I saw him not. 

Beat. How tartly that gentleman looks ! I never 
can see him, but I am heart-bum'd '^ an hour after. 

Hero. He is of a very melancholy disposition. 

Beat. He were an excellent man> that were made 
just in the mid-way between him and Benedick : the 
one is too like an image, and says nothing } and the 
other, too like my lady*s eldest son, evermore tattling. 

Leon, Then half signior Benedick*s tongue in count 
John*s mouth, and half count John*s melancholy in 
signior Benedick's face, — 

Beat. With a good leg, and a good foot, uncle, and 
money enough in his purse, such a man would win 
any woman in the world,— if he could get her good 
wUl. . 

l£on. By my troth, niece, thou wilt never get the^ 
a husband, if thou be so shrewd of thy tongue. 

Ant. In faith, she is too curst. 

Beat. Too curst is more tlian curst : I shall lessen 
God*s sending that way : for it is said^ God sends a 
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eurst am short horns; but to a cow too curst he sends 
none. 

Leon, So^ by being too ctirst^ God will send you no 
horas. 

Beat, Ju8t> if he send me no husband ^ for the 
which blessing, I am at him upon my knees every 
moraing and evening : Lord ! I could not endure a 
husband with a beard on his face 5 I had rather lie in 
the woollen. 

Leon, You may light upon a husband^ that hath no 
beard. 

Beat, What should I do with him ? dress him in 
my apparel, and make him my waiting-gentlewoman? 
He that hath a beard, is more than a youth 5 and he 
that hath no beard, is less than a man : and he that \A 
more than a youth, is not for me -, and he that is less 
than a man, I am not for him : Therefore I will even 
take si;c-pence in earnest of the bear-herd, and lead his 
apes into hell. 

Leon, Well then, go you into hell '^ ? 

Beat, No ; but to the gate : and there will the devil 
meet me, like an old cuckold, with horns on his head^ 
and say. Get you to heaven, Beatrice, get you to heaven ^ 
kere*s no place for you maids : so deliver I up my apes, 
and away to Saint Peter for the heavens -, he shows 
me where the bachelors sit, and there live we as 
merry as the day is long. 

Ant. Well, niece, [To Hero"] I trust, you will be 
wiled by your &ther. 
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Beat, Yes^ faith ; it is my coasin^s duty to make 
courtesy, and say. Father, as it please you;— but yet 
for all that, cousin, let him be a handsome fellow, or 
else make another courtesy, and say. Father, as U 
pltase me. 

l^ti. Well, niece, I hope to see you one day fitted 
with a husband. 

. Beat, Not till God make men of some other metal 
than earth. Would it not grieve a woman to be over- 
master'd with a piece of valiant dust ? to make an ac- 
count of her life to a clod of wayward marl ? No; 
uncle, 1*11 none : Adam's sons are my brethren ; and 
truly, I hold it a sin to match in my kindred. 

Leqp. Daughter, remember, what I told you: if 
the prince do solicit you in that kind, you know your 
answer. 

Beat. The fault will be in the musick, cousin, if 
you be not woo*d in good time : if the prince be toa 
important, tell him, there b measure in every thing,, 
and so dance out the answer. For hear me. Hero ; 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, a 
pleasure, and a cinque -pace : the first suit is hot and 
hasty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fantastical ; the 
wedding, mannerly-modest, as a measure full of state 
and ancientry ; and then comes repentance, and, with 
his bad legs, falls into the cinque-pace &ter and 
faster, till he sink into his grave. 

Jjeon. Cousin, you apprehend passing shrewdly. 

Beat. I have a good eye, uncle} I can see a church^ 
by day-light. 
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Le(m» Tbe revellers are entering 3 brother^ make 
good room. 

JElf/er Don Pedro, Claudio> Benedick, Bal- 
thazar j DuA John, Borachio, Maroarbt, 
Un 8 u L A , and Others, mask *d, 

D, Pedro. Lady, will you walk about with your 
friend? 

Hero, So you walk softly, and look sweetly, and 
Msy nothing, I am yours for the walk ; and, especially^ 
when I walk away. 

D. Pedro. With me in your company ? 

Hero. I may say so, when I please. 

D. Pedro. And when please you to say so ? 

Hero. When I like your favour j for God defend, 
the lute should be like the case ! 

D. Pedro. My visor is Philemon's roof 5 within the 
house is Jove ". 

Hero. Why, then your visor should be thatch*d. 

J>. Pedro. Speak low, if you speak love. 

[Takes her aside. 

Bene. Well, I would you did like me. 

Marg. So would not I, ifor your own sake j for I 
have many ill qualities. 

Bene. Which is one ? 

Marg. 1 say my prayers aloud. 

Bene. I love you the better ; the hearers may cry 
amen. 

iMarg. God match me with a good dancer ! 
: Balth. Amen. 
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Marg. And God keep him out of my eighty wfaea 
the dance is done ! — Answer, clerk. 

BaUh, No more words 5 the derk is answered. 

Urs. I know you well enough} you are signior 
Antonio. 

Ant, At a word, I am not. 

Un. I know you by the waggling of your head* 

Ant. To tell you true, I counterfeit him. 

Urs. You could never do him so ill-well, unless 
you were the very man : Here's his dry hand up and 
down ; you are he, you are he. 

Ant. At a word, I am not 

Urs. Come, come 5 do you think I do not know 
you by your excellent wit? Can virtue hide itself? 
Go to, mum, you are he : graces will appear, and 
there's an end. 

Beai. Will you not tell me who told you so ? 

Bene. No, you shall pardon me. 

Beat. Nor will you not tell me who you are ? 

Bene. Not now. 

Be<d. That I was disdainful,— and that I had my 
good wit out of the Hundred merry Tales >•;— Well, 
this was signior Benedick that said so. 

Bene. Whafshe? 

Beat. I am sure, you know him well enough. 

Bene. Not I, believe me. 

Beat. Did he never make you laugh ? 

Bene. I pray you, what is he ? 

Beat. Why, he is the prince's jester : a very dull 
fool; only his gift is in devising impossible slanders : 
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none bnt libertines delight in him; and the eom- 
mendation is not in his wit, but in his villainy ^ \ for 
he both pleaseth men, and angers them, and then thej 
laugh at him, and beat him : I am sure, he is in the 
£eet ; I would he had boarded me. 

Bent. When I know the gentleman, 1*11 tell him 
what you say. 

Beat. Do, do : he*ll but break a comparison or two 
on me; whjich, peradventure, not mark*d, or not 
laughed at, strikes him into melancholy; and then 
there's a partridge* wing saved, for the fool will eat 
no supper that night. \J^lusKk w/Mm.] We must 
follow the leaders. 

Bene. In every good thing. 

Beat* Nay, if they lead to any ill, I will leave them 

at. the next turning. \pance. Then exeunt all but 

Don John, Borachio, and Claudio. 

D. John. Sure, my brother is amorous on Hero, 
and hath withdrawn her father to break with him 
about it : The ladies follow her, and but one visor re« 
mains. 

Bora. And that is Claudio : I know him by his 
bearing. 

D. John. Are not you signior Benedick > 

Claud. You know me well ; I am he« 

'D. John. Signior, you are very near my brother ia 
his Ipve : he is enamoured on Hero ; I pray you, dis- 
suade him from her, she is no equal for his birth : 
you may do the part of an honest man in It 
, ClmuL How know you he loves her ? 
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D. John. I heard him swear his affection. 

Bwa, So did I too; and he swore he would many 
her to-night. 

D. John. Come^ let us to the banquet. 

[Extwut Don John and Barachh^ 

Claud. Thus answer I in name of Benedick, 
But hear these ill news with the ears of Claudio.-^ 
*Tis certain so j — the prince wooes for himself 
Friendship is constant in all other things. 
Save in the office and affairs of love : 
Therefore, all hearts in love use their own tongues; 
Let every eye negotiate for itself 
And trust no agent : for beauty is a witch. 
Against whose charms faith melteth into blood. 
This is an accident of hourly proof. 
Which I mistrusted not : Farewell therefore. Hero ! . 

Re-tnier Bbnkdick. 

Bate, Count Claudio ? 
- Claud, Yea, the same. 

Bene. Come, will you go with me ? 

Claud. Whither? 

Bene. Even to the next willow, about your owa 
business, count What feshion will you wear the gar- 
land of? About your neck, like an usurer's chain *' ? 
or under your axtn^ like a lieutenant's scarf? You 
must wear it one way, for the prince hath got your 
Hero. 

Claud. I wish him joy of her. 

Bene. Why, that's spoken like an lionest drorer $ 
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4o they sell bullocks. But did you think, the prince 
would have served you thus ? 

Ciauii, I pray you, leave me. 

Bene, Ho ! now you strike like the blind man-; 
''twas the boy that stole your meat, and you'll beat 
-the post, 
* Ciavtl. If it will not be, Y\\ leave you. [Ertf.. 

Bene, Alas, poor hurt fowl ! Now M'ill he creep 

into sedges. But, that my lady Beatrice should 

kiK>w me, and not know me ! The prince's fool !— 
Ha! it may be, I go under that title, because I am 
merry. — Yea ; but $o $ I am apt to do myself wrong : 
I am not so reputed : it is the base, the bitter disposi^ 
tioii of Beatrice, that puts the world into her person, 
and so gives me out^. Well, 1*11 be reven^d asl 
may. 

Re-enter Don Pedro^ Hero^ and Leonato« 

D. Pedro. Now, signior, where's the count ? Did 
you see him ? 

Bene, Troth, my lord, I have play'd the part of 
lady Fame. I found him here as mdancholy as a 
lodge in a warren ; I told him, and, I think, I told 
htm true, that your grace had got the good will of 
tihis young lady ; and I offered him my company to a 
willow tree, either to make him a garland, as being 
ibrsaken, or to bind him up a rod, as being worthy to 
be whij^ped. 

D. Pedro. To be whipped ! What's his fault ? 

Bene^ The flat transgieasion ofaschoolrbqyj wbcu 
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being oveijojr'd with finding a bird's nest, allows it 
bis companion^ and he steals it. 

D. Pedro. Wilt thou make a trust a transgression } 
Ibe transgression is in the stealer. 

Bene. Yet it had not been amiss> the rod had been 
made^ and the garland too -, for the garland he nugbt 
bave worn himself; and the rod he might have b&« 
atow'd on you, who, as I take it^ have stol*n his bird's 
nest. 

• D, Pedro, I will but teach them to sing« and re* 
store them to the owner. 

: Bene. If their singing answer your saying, by n^ 
£uth^ you say honestly. 

D, Pedro, The lady Beatrice hath a quarrel to you $ 
the gentleman, that danc*d with her, told her, she is 
much wrong*d by you. 

Bene, O, she misused me past the endurance of a 
block; an oak, but with one green leaf on it, would 
have answer'd her; my very visor began to assume 
life, and scold with her : She told me, not thinking I 
had been myself, that I was the prince's jester ; that 
I was duller than a great thaw ; huddling jest upon 
jest, with such impossible conveyance, upon me, that 
I stood like a man at a mark, with a whole army 
footing at me : She speaks poniards, and every word 
stabs : if her breath were as terrible as her terminal 
tions, there were no living near her, she would inifect 
to the north star. I would not marry her, though 
she were endowed with all that Adam had. left him 
be&fe bp tnmsgress'd : she would bave made Her- 
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coles have tum*d ^t ^ yeat, asd have cleft his clid) to 
make the fire too. Come, talk not of her j you shall 
find her the infernal At6 in good apparel^. I would 
to Grod, some scholar would conjure her ; for, certain-^ 
I7, while she is here, a man may live as quiet in hell, 
as in a sanctuary 5 and people sin upon purpose, be- 
cause they would go thither; so, indeed, all disquiet^ 
horror, and perturbation follows her. 

Re-enter Claudio, and Beateice. 

D. Pedro. Look, here she comes. 

Bene. Will your grace command me any service 
to the world's end ? I will go on the slightest errand 
now to the Antipodes, that you can devise to send me 
on; . I will fetch you a toothpicker now from the far- 
thest inch of Asia ; bring you the length of Prester 
John's foot** J fetch you a hair off the great Cham's 
beard ; do you any embassage to the Pigmies^ rather 
than hold three words' conference with this harpy: 
You have no emplojrment for me ? 

D. Pedro. None, but to desire your good company. 

Bene. O God, sir, here's a dish I love not; I can- 
not endure my lady Tongue. [Exit, 

D. Pedro, Come, lady, come ; you have lost the 
heart of signior Benedick. 

Beat. Indeed, my lord, he lent it me a while ; and 
I gave him use for it, a double heart for his single 
one: marry, once before, he won it of me with 
false dice, thexefiure your grace may well say^ I have 
lost it. 
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i). Pedro. You have put him down, lady, you hav6 
j>ut him down. 

Beat, So I would not he should do me, my lord, 
test I should prove the mother of fools. I have brought 
<count Claudio, whom you sent me to seek. 

D. Pedro, Why, how now, count? wherefore are 
you sad ? 

Claud. Not sad, my lord. 

D. Pedro. How then ? Sick ? 

Claud. Neither, my lord. 

Beat, The count is neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, 
nor well : but civil, count ; civil as an orange, and 
something of that jealous complexion. 

jD. Pedro. Tfmxh, lady, I think your blazon to be 
true ; though, FU be sworn, if he be so, his conceit is 
£dse. Here, Claudio, I have wooed in thy name, 
and ^r Hero is won ; I have broke with her father, 
and his good will obtained : nam^ die day of marriage, 
ind God give thee joy ! 

Leon. Count, take of me my daughter, and with 
her my fortunes : his grace hath made the match, and 
all grace say Amen to it ! 
' Beat. Speak, count, 'tis your cue, 

Claud. Silence is the perfectest herald of joy: I 
were but little happy, if I could say how much.— 
Lady, as you are mine, I am yours : I give away my- 
self for you, and dote upon the exchange. 

Beat, Speak, cousin; or, if you cannot, stop his 
inouth with a kiss, and let Jiot him speak, neither. 

A Pedro^ In fsdih, lady, you have a meny heart. 
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Beat. Yea, my lord j I thank it, poor fool, it keepfi 
on the windy side of care : — My cousin tells him in 
his ear, tliat he is in her heart. 

Claude And so she doth, cousin. 

Beat. Good lord, for alliance ! —Thus goes every 
one to the world but I, and I am sun-bum'd** j I may 
sit in a comer, and cry, heigh ho ! for a husband. 

D. Pedro. Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 

Beat. I would rather have one of your father's get- 
ting : Hath your grace ne'er a brother like you ? Yout 
father got excellent husbands, if a maid could come 
by them. 

D. Pediv. Will you have me, lady ? 

Beat. No, my lord, unless I might have another 
for working-days 5 your grace is too costly to wear 
every day : — But, I beseech your grace, pardon me j 
I was bom to speak all mirth, and no matter. 

D. Pedro. Your silence most ofiends me, and to be 
merry best becomes you ; for, out of question, you 
were bom in a merry hour. 

Beat. No, sure, my lord, my mother cry*d 5 but 
theh there was a star danced, and under that was I 
bora. — Cousins, God give you joy ! 
. Leon. Niece, will you look to those things I told 
you of? 

Beat, I ciy you mercy, uncle. — By your grace's 
pardon. {Eiit Beatrice. 

D. Pedro. By my troth, a pleasant-spirited lady. 

Leon. There's little of the melancholy element in 
her^ mj lord r she i^ never sad, but wheu she sleeps } 
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and not eter sad then ; for I have heard my daughter 
•ay, she hath ofien dream'd of unhappiness, and waked 
herself with laughing. 

D, Pedro. She cannot endure to hear tell of » 
husband. 

Leon. O, by no means ; she mocks all her wooers 
out of suit, 

D.Pedro. She were an excellent wife for Benedick. 
- Leon. O Lord, my lord, if they were but a week 
married, they would talk themselves mad. 

D. Pedro. Count Claudio, when mean you to go to 
church? 

Claud. To-morrow, my lord : Time goes on crutches, 
till love have all his rites. 

Leon. Not till Monday, my dear son, which is 
hence a just sevennight } and a time too brief too, to 
have all things answer my mind. 

D. Pedro, Come, yon shake the head at so long a 
breathing ; but, I warrant thee, Claudio, the time shall 
not go dully by us 3 I will, in the interim, undertake 
one of Hercules' labours ; which is, to bring signior 
Benedick, and the lady Beatrice, into a mountain of 
affection, the one with the other. I would &in have 
it a match -, and I doubt not but to fashion it, if you 
three will but nunbter such assistance as I shall give 
you direction. 

Leon. My lord, I am for you, though it cost me ten 
nights* watchings. 
r Clavd. And I, my lord. 
; p. Pedro. And you too, gentle Hero ^ 
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• Hero, I will do any modest office, mj loud, to help 
aiy cousin to a good husband. 

D. Pedro, And Benedick is not the nnhopefollest 
husband that I know : thus fax can I praise him ; he 
is of a noble strain, of approved valour, and confirm'd 
honesty. I will teach you how to humour your cou- 
sin, that she shall faU in love with Benedick : — and I, 
with your two helps, will so practice on Benedick* 
that, in despite of his quick wit and his queasy sto- 
mach, he shall fall in love with Beatrice. If we can 
do this, Cupid is no longer an archer ; his glory shall 
be ours, for we are the only love-gods. Go in with 
roe^ and I will tell you my drift. [Exeunt^ 

SCENE II. 
Another Room in Leoaato's House, 
Enter Don John and Bo&achio. 

D. John, It is so ^ the count Claudio shall marry 
the daughter of Leonato. 

Bora. Yea, my lord ; but I can cross it^ 

D. John, Any bar, any cross, any impediment will 
be medicinable to me : I am sick in displeasure to him ;. 
aid whatsoever comes athwart his affection, ranges^ 
etvenly with mine. How canst thou cross this mar-- 
riage? 

Bora, Not honestly, my lord 5 but so coyertly Aat 
no dishonesty shall appear in me. 

D. John. Show me brie% how. 
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t BifTtt. I think, I tdd your lordship, a 3rear since, 
how much I am in the j^vour of Margaret, the wait-^ 
ing'gendewoman to Hero. 

D, John. I remember. 

Bora. I can, at any unseasonable instant of the 
night, appoint her to look out at her lady's chamber- 
window* 

. D, John. What life is in that, to be the death of 
this marriage ? 

Bora. The poison of that lies in you to temper. Go^ 
you to the prince your brother $ spare not to tell him, . 
that he hath wrong*d his honour in marrying the re- 
nowned Claudio (whose estimation do you mightily, 
hold up) to a contaminated stale, such a one as Hero. 

D. John, What proof shall I make of that ? 

Bora, Proof enough to misuse the prmce, to vex 
Claudio, to undo Hero, and kill Leonato r Look you 
for any other issue ? 

D. John, Only to despite them, I will endeavour 
any thing. 

Bora. Go then, find me a meet hour to draw Don. 
Pedro and the count Claudio, alone : tell them, that 
you know that Hero loves me ; mtend a kind of zeal 
both to the prince and Claudio, as^in love of your bro- 
ther's honour who hath made this match; and his. 
Inend's reputation, who is thus like to be cozen'd with 
the semblance of a maid, — that you have discover'd 
thus. They will scarcely believe this without trial : 
ofier them instances; which shall bear no less like^. 
lihood, than to see me at her chamber-window; 
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hear me call margaret. Hero ; hear Margaret term me 
fiorachio 5 and bring them to see this, the very night 
before the intended wedding : for, in the mean time^ 
I will so fashion the matter, that Hero shall be ab- 
sent -J and there shall appear such seeming truth of 
Hero's disloyalty, that jealousy shall be called assur»i 
ance, and all the preparation overthrown. 

D. John. Grow this to what adverse issue it can, I 
will put it in practice : Be cunning in the w(»:king 
thn, and thy fee is a thousand ducats. 

Bora, Be you constant in the accusation, and my 
cunning shall not shame me. 

D. Join. I will presently go learn their day of mar?- 
riage. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

' Leonato's Garden. 
Enter Benedick and a Boy. 

Bene. Boy, — 
,Boy, Signior. 

Bene. In my chamber-window lies a book ; brizig ' 
it hither to me in the orchard. 

Boy. I am here already, sir. 

Bene.^ I know that 3 — but I would have thee henc^ 
and here again. [Exit Boy.] — I do much wonder^ 
that one man, seeing how much another man is a 
fool when he dedicates his behaviours to love, will, 
after he hath laugh'd at such sihallow follies in others, 

VOL. IV. h 
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become the argument of his own scorn^ by falling in 
love : And such a man is Claudio. I have known, 
when there was no mosick with him but the drum 
and the fife ^ and now had he rather hear the tabor and 
the pipe : I have known, when he would have walk*d 
ten mile afoot, to see a good armour ; and now will 
he lie ten nights awake, carving the fashion of i new 
doublet. He was wont to speak plain, and to the 
purpose, like an honest roan, and a soldier ; and now 
is he tum*d orthographer ; his words are a very fan- 
tastical banquet, just so many strange dishes. May 
I be so converted, and see with these eyes ? I cannot 
tell ', I think not : I will not be sworn, but love may 
transform me to an oyster; but 1*11 take my oath on 
it, till he have madean oyster of me, he shall never 
make me such a fooL One woman is fair ; yet I am 
well : another is wise ; yet I am well : another vir* 
tuous 5 yet I am well : but till all graces be in one 
woman, one woman shall not come in my grace. 
Rich she shall be, thafs certain 5 wise, or 1*11 none; 
virtuous, or I'll never cheapen her > fair, or 1*11 never 
look on her ; mild, or come not near me ; noble, or 
not I for an angel; of good discourse, an excellent 
musician, and her hair shall be of what colour it 
please God. Ha ! the prince and monsieur Love ! I 
will hide me in the arbour. {Withdram. 
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EHler Don Pedro^ Leonato^ and Claudio. 

D. Pedro. Come^ shall we hear this musick ? 
Claud. Yea, my good lord : — How sdll the eren- 
ingis. 
As hush'd on purpose to grace harmony ! 

D. Pedro, See yoa where Benedick hath hid him- 
self? 
CUmd. O, very well, my lord : the musick ended. 
We'll fit the kid-fox with a penny-worth *•. 

Enter Balthazab, XDith musick. 

D. Pedro, Come, Balthazar, we*ll hear that song 
again. 

BaHk. O good my lord, tax nOt so bad a voice 
To slander musick any more than once. 

D. Pedro. It i»the witness still of excellency. 
To put a strange &ce on his own perfection : — 
I pray thee, sing, and let me woo no more. 

Baiih, Because you talk of wooing, I will sing :. 
Since many a wooer doth commence his suit 
To her he thinks not worthy j yet he wooes ; 
Yet will he swear, he loves. 

D. Pedro. Nay, pray thee, come : 

Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument. 
Do it in notes. 

Balik, Note this before my notes. 

There's not a note of mine that's worth the noting. 

D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he 
speaks; 
Note, notes, forsooth, and noting ! [Musick. 
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Bene, Now, Divine air! now is his soul ravished! 
Is it not strange, that sheeps' guts should hale souls out 
of men's bodies ? — ^Well, a horn for my money, when 
all's done. 

Balthazar sif^s. 
1. 
BaUh. Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more. 
Men were deceivers ever; 
One foot m sea, and one on shore; 
To one thing constant never : 
Then sigh not so. 
But let them go. 
And be you plith and bonny ; 
Converting all your sounds qfxooe 
Into, Hey nomiy, nonny, 
II. 
Sing no more ditties, sing no mo 
Of dumps so dull and heavy 3 
The fraud of men was ever so. 
Since summer first was leavy. 
Then sigh not so, Spc, 

D. Pedro. By my troth, a good song. 

Balth, And an ill singer, my lord. 

D. Pedro. Ha ? no j no, faith j thou sing'st well 
. enough for a shift. 

Bene. ^Aside.] An he had been a dog, that should 
have howl'd thus, they would have hang'd him : and, 
I pray God, his bad voice bode no mischief! I had as 
iief have heard the night-raven, come what plague 
could have come after it. 

D. Pedro. Yea, marry ; [To Claudio.'j-^Dosi thou 
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hear^ Balthazar? I pray thee, get as some excellent 
musick^ for to-morrow night we would have it at 
the lady Hero's chamber-window. 

Balth. The best I can, my lord. 

D. Pedro, Do so : ^urewell. {^Exewi Balthazar and 
musick,'] Come hither, Leonato: What was it you 
told me of to-day ? that your niece Beatrice was in 
love with signior Benedick ? 

Claud, O, ay : — Stalk on, stalk on ; the fowl sits. 
[Aside to Pedro,'] I did never think that lady would 
have loved any man. 

Leon, No, nor I neither -, but most wonderful, that 
she should so dote on signior Benedick, whom she 
hath in all outward behaviours seem*d ever to abhor. 

Bene, Is*t possible ? Sits the wind in that comer ? 

[^Aside. 

Leon, By my troth, my lord, I cannot tell what to 
think of it) but that she loves him with an enraged af- 
fection,— it is past the infinite of thought. 

D, Pedro. Maybe, she doth but counterfeit. 

Claud, Taith, like enough. 

Leon, O God ! counterfeit ! There never was coun- 
terfeit of passion came so near the life of passion, as 
she discovers it. 

D. Pedro, Why, what efiects of passion shows she ? 

Claud, Bait the hook well ) this fish will bite. 

[Aside, 

Leon. What effects, my lord ! She will sit you, — 
You heard my daughter tell you how. 

Claud. She did, indeed. 
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D. Pedro, How^ how, I pray you ? You amaze me : 
I would have thought her spirit had been invmcible 
against all assaults of affection. 

Leon, I would have sworn it had, my lord y espe- 
cially against Benedick. 

Bent, [Aside.'] I should think this a gull, but that 
the white-bearded fellow speaks it : knavery cannot, 
sure, hide himself in such reverence. 

Claud. He hath ta*en the infection j hold it up. 

[Adde. 

D. Fedro. Hath she made her afiection known to 
Benedick ? 

Leon, No ; and swears she never will : thafs her 
torment. 

Clav^. Tis true, indeed ; so your daughter says : 
Shall J, says she, that have so oft encountered him with 
scorn, write to him that I Irroe hkn f 

Leon. This says she now when she is beginnmg to 
write to him : for she*ll be up twenty times a night ; 
and there will she sit in her smock, till she have writ 
a sheet of paper : — my daughter tells us all. 

Claud, Now you talk of a sheet of paper, I remem- 
ber a pretty jest your daughter told us of. 

Leon, O ! — When she had writ it, and was reading 
it over, she found Benedick and Beatrice between the 
sheet? — 

Claud. Tliat. 

Leon, O ! she tore the sheet into a thousand half- 
pence ^ 5 rdil'd at herself, that she should be so im- 
modest to write to one that she knew would flout her : 
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I measure him, says she, by my arm spirit ;for I should 
Jiout him, if he writ to me ; yea, though I hce him, I 
should. 

Claud. Then down upon her knees she falls, weeps, 
sobs, beats her heart, tears her hair, prays, curses j — 
sweet Benedick ! God give nie patience ! 

Leon. She doth indeed 5 my daughter says so : and 
the ecstasy hath so much overborne her, that my 
daughter is sometime afraid she will do a desperate 
outrage to herself j It is very true. 

D. Pedro. It were good, that Benedick knew of it 
by some other, if she will not discover it. 

Claud. To what end ? He would but make a sport 
of it, and torment the poor lady worse. 

D. Pedro. An he should, it were an alms to hang 
him : She's an excellent sweet lady | and, out of all 
suspicion, she is virtuous. 

Cktud. And she is exceeding wise. 

D. Pedro, In every thing, but in loving Bene- 
dick. 

Leon. O my lord, wisdom and blood combating in 
so tender a body, we have ten proofs to one, that blood 
hath the victory. I am sorry for her, as I have just 
cause, being her uncle and her guardian. 

D. Pedro. I would, she had bestowed this dotagQ 
on me ; I would have daflPd all other respects, ahd 
made her half myself : I pray you, tell Benedick of it^ 
and hear what he will say. 

Leon. Were it good^ thipk you ? 
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Claud. Hero thinks surely, she will die : for she 
says, she will die if he love her not ; and she will die 
ere she make her love known 5 and she will die if he 
woo her, rather than she will *bate one breath of her 
accustom*d crossness. 

D, Pedro, She doth well: if she should make 
tender of her love, 'tis very possible he'll scorn it 5 for 
the man, as you know all, hath a contemptible spirit*. 

Claude He is a very proper man. 

D, Pedro, He hath, indeed, a good outward hap- 
piness. 

Clattd. 'Fore God, and in my mind, very wise. 

D. Pedro, He doth, indeed, show some sparks that 
are like wit. 

Leon, And I take him to be valiant. 
: D, Pedro. As Hector, I assure you : and in the 
managing of quarrels you may say he is wise ; for ei*- 
ther he avoids them with great discretion, or under- 
takes them with a most christian-like fear. 

Leon, If he do fear God, he must necessarily keep 
peace ; if he break the peace, he ought to enter into a 
quarrel with fear and trembling. 

D, Pedro, And so will he do 5 for the man doth 
fear God, howsoever it seems not in him, by som6 
large jests he will make. Well, I am sorry for your 
niece : Shall we go seek Benedick, and teD him of her 
love? 

Claud. Never teU him, tnylotd-, let her wear it 
out with good counsel. 
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Zeofi. Nay^ that's impossible -, she may wear her 
heart out first. 

D. Pedro. Well, we'll hear ftirther of it by your 
daughter; let it cool the while. I love Benedick 
well 'j and I could wish he would modestly examine 
himself, to see how much he is unworthy so good a 
kdy. 

Ltan, My lord, will you walk ? dinner is ready. 

Claud, If he do not dote on her upon this, I wiH 
never trust my expectation. [Ande^ 

D. Pedro, Let there be the same net spread for 
her; and that must your daughter and h^r: gentle-^ 
wome^ carry. The sport will be, when they hold 
one an opinion of another's dotage, and no such nut^ 
ter; that's the scene that I would see, whicKwiU be 
merely a dumb show. Let us send her to call him 
into dinner. [Adde, 

[Exeunt Don Pedro, Claudia, and Leonato, 

Benedick, advances from the Arbour, 

Bene, This can be no trick : The conference was 
sadly borne. — They have the truth of this from Hero. 
They seem to pity the lady -, it seems, her affections 
have their full bent. Love me ! why, it must be re- 
quited. I hear how Lam censured : they say, I will 
bear myself proudly, if I perceive the love come from 
her; they say too, that she will rather die than g|ve 
any sign^of afiection.^I did never think to marry : — 
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I must not seem proud : — Happy are they that hear 
their detractions^ and can put them to mending: 
They say^ the lady is fiiir^ 'tis a truths I can bear 
them witness : and virtuous ; — 'tis so^ I cannot reprove 
it : and wise, but for loving me :-— By my troth, it is 
no addition to her wit; — nor no great argument of 
her folly, for I will be horribly in love with her. — I 
may chance have some odd quirks and remnants of wit 
bh^en on me, because I have railed so long against 
marriage : But doth not the appetite alter ? A man 
loves the meat in his youth, that he Cannot endure in 
his age : Shall quips, and sentences, and these paper 
bullets of the brain, awe a man from the career of 
his humour ? No : the world must be peopled. When 
I said, I would die a bachelor, I did not think I shouki 
live till I were married. — ^Here comes Beatrice : By 
this day, she's a fair lady t I do spy some marks of love 
in her. 

Enter Beatrice. 

Btat, Against my will, I am sent to bid you come 
in to dinner. 

Bene, Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your pains. 

Beat. I took no mooe pains for those thanks, than 
you take pains to thank me ; if it had been painful, I 
would not have come. 

Bene. You take pleasure then in the message ? 

Beat, Yea, just so much as you may take upon a 
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knife's pointy and choke a daw withal :— You have no 
stomach, signior; fare you well. [Exit, 

Bene, Ha ! Agmnxt my wiU I am sent to bid you 
come m to dinner — there's a double meaning in that. 
I took no more pains for those thanks, than you took 
pains to thank me — that's as much as to say. Any pains 
that J take for you is as easy as thanks :— If I do not 
take pity of her, I am a villain 3 If J do not love her, 
I am a jew : I will go get her picture. [Exit. 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 

Leonato^s Garden, 
Enter Hero, Mabgakst, and Ursula. 

Hero. Grood Margaret^ run thee into the parlour} 
There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing with the Prince and Claudio : 
Whisper her ear^ and tell her^ I and Ursula 
Walk in the orchard^ and our whole discourse 
Is all of her 3 say, that thou overheard*st us 3 
And bid her steal into the pleached bower^ 
Where honey-suckles, ripen'd by the sun. 
Forbid the sun to enter; — like fevourites. 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Against that power that bred it : — there will she lude 

her. 
To listen our propose : This is thy office. 
Bear thee well in it, and leave us alone. 

Marg, 1*11 make her come, I warrant you, pre- 
sently. [Exit. 

Hero. Now, Ursula, when Beatrice doth come. 
As we do trace this alley up and down. 
Our talk must only be of Benedick : 
When I do name him, let it be thy port 
To praise him more than ever man did merit : 
My talk to thee must be^ how Benedick 
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Is sick in lore with Beatrice : Of tins matter 

Is little Cupid's crafiy arrow made. 

That only wounds by hearsay. Now begin ; 

Enter Beatrice, hchmd. 

For look where Beatrice, Uke a lapwing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference. 

Urs. The pleasant'st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream. 
And greedily devour the treachenms bait : 
So angle we for Beatrice j who even now 
Is couched in the woodbine coverture : 
Fear you not my part of the dialogue. 

Hero. Then go we near her, that her ear lose 
nothing 
Of the £dse sweet bait that we lay for it.— 

[They advance to the bower. 
No, truly, Ursula, she is too disdainful $ 
I know, her spirits are as coy and wild 
As haggards of '» the rock. 

Urs. But are you sure. 

That Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely ? 

Hero. So says die prince, and my oew-trothed 
lord. 

Ur$. And did they bid you tell her of it, madam ? 

Hero, They did intreat me to acquaint her of it : 
But I persuaded them, if they lov*d Benedick, 
T6 wish him wrestle with afiection. 
And never to let Beatrice know of it. 

Urs. Why did you so ? Doth not the gentleman * 
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Deflerve as foU^ as fortunate a bed. 
As ever Beatrice shall couch upon ? 

Hero. O God of love ! I know, he doth deserve 
As much as may be 3rielded to a man : 
But nature never fram'd a woman's heart 
Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice : 
Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes^ 
Misprising what they look on ; and her wit 
Values itself so highly, that to her 
All matter else seems weak : she cannot love. 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection. 
She is so self-endeared. 

Urs, Sure, I think so ; 

And therefore, certainly, it were not good 
She knew his love, lest she make sport at it. 

Hero. Why, you speak truth : I never yet saw man. 
How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featur*d. 
But she would spell him backward : if &ir-faced. 
She'd swear, the gentleman should be her sister; 
If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick. 
Made a foul blot : if tall, a lance ill-headed ; 
If low, an agate ^ very vilely cut : 
If speaking, why, a vane blown with all winds ; 
If silent, why, a block moved with none. 
So turns she every man the wrong side out; 
And never gives to truth and virtue, that 
Which simpleness and merit purchaseth. 

Urs, Sure, sure, such carping b not conmiendablef 

Hero. No : not to be so odd, and lirom all £uhioDS, 
As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable : 
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But who dare tell her so ? If I should speak, 
She*d mock me into air; O, she would laugh me 
Out of myself, press me to death with wit. 
Therefore let Benedick, like cover*d fire. 
Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly : 
It were a better death than die with mocks ; 
Which is as bad as die with tickling. 

Ur$. Yet tell her of it ', hear what she will say. 

Hero. No ; rather I will go to Benedick, 
And counsel him to fight against his passion : 
And, truly, I'll devise some honest slanders 
To stain my Cousin with : One doth not know. 
How much an ill word may empoison liking. 

Urs. O, do not do your cousin such a wrong* 
She cannot be so much without true judgement, 
(Having so swift and excellent a wit. 
Aft she is priz'd to have,) as to refuse 
So rare a gentleman as signior Benedick. 

Hero, He is the only man of Italy, 
Always excepted my dear Claudio. 

Urs, I pray you, be not angry with me, mad^n. 
Speaking my ^cy ; signior Benedick, 
For shape, for bearing, argument, and valour^ 
Goes foremost in report through Italy. 

Hero, Indeed, he hath an excellent good name. 

Urs, His excellence did earn it, ere he had it. — 
When are you married, madam ? 

Hero. Why, every day ; — to-ngorrow : Come, go in ; 
m show thee some attires ; an<mive thy counsel. 
Which is the best to fiimish me to-morrow. 
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Urs. She*8 lim*d, I warrant you; we have caught 

her^ madam. 
Hero. If it proves io, then loving goes by haps : 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some vnth traps. 

[Exeunt Hero and Ursula, 

Beatrice adoances. 

Beat. What fire is inmine ears? Can this be true ? 

Stand I condemned for pride and scorn so much ? 
Contempt, Jewell ! and maiden pride, adieu ! 

No glory lives behind the back of such. 
And, Benedick, love on, I will requite thee ; 

Taiping my wild heart to thy loving hand; 
If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 

To bind our loves up in a holy band : 
For others say, thou dost deserve -, and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. [Exit, 

SCENE II. 

A Room in Leonato's Haute. 

Efi^fT Don Pedro, Claudio, Benedick, and 
Leonato. 

Z>. Pedro. 1 do but stay till your n^Suriage be con- 
summate, and then go I toward Airagon. 

Claud. 1*11 bring you thither, my lord, if youll 
vouchsafe me, 

D. Pedro. Nay, that would be as great a soil in tii6. 
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ttiw f^cm of your mamage, as to show a child his 
new coat« and forbid him to wear it. I will only be 
bold with Benedick for his company ; for, from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his foot, he is all mirth; 
be hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bow-string, and 
the little hangman dare not shoot at him^^ : fa^ hath 
a heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is the clap- 
per ; for what his heart thinks, his tongue speaks. 
' Bene. Gallants, I am not as I have been. 
Leon, So say 1 5 methinks, you are sadder. 
Claud. I hope, he be in love. 
D. Pedro. Hang him, truant ; there's no true drop 
of blood in him, to be truly touched with love : if he 
be sad, he wants money. 
Bene. I have the tooth-ach. 
D.Pedro. Draw it. 
Bene. Hang it ! 

Claud. You must hang it first, and draw it after- 
wards. 

D. Pedro. What ? sigh for the tooth-ach ? 
Leon. Where Is but a humour, or a worm ? 
Bene. WeU, every one can master a grief, but he 
that has it 
Ckntd. Yet say I, he is in love. 
D. Pedro. There is no appearance of fancy ^ in him, 
unless it be a fancy that he hath to strange disguises; 
as, to be a Dutch-man to-day; a French-man to-mor- 
row ; or in the shape of two countries at once, as, a 
German from the waist downward, all slops ; and a 
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Spaniard finom the hip upward^ no doublet : Unless he 
have a fency to this fboleiy, as it appears he hath,, he 
is no fool for fancy, as you would have it appear he is. 

Claud. If he,be not in love with some woman, there 
is no believing old signs : he brushes his hat o* morn- 
ings ', What should that bode ? 

D, Pedro. Hath any man seen him at the barber*s ? 

Claud. No, but the barber's man hath been seen 
with him } and the old ornament of his cheek hath 
already stufied tennis-balls. 

Leon. Indeed, he looks younger than he did, by the 
loss of a beard. 

D. Pedro. Nay, he rubs himself with civet : Can 
you smell him out by that? 

Claud, That's as much as to say. The sweet youth's 
in love. 

D. Pedro. The greatest note of it is his melancholy. 

Claud, And when was he wont to wash his face ? 

D. Pfdro. Yea, or to paint himself? for the which^ 
I hear what they say of him. 

Claud. Nay, but his jesting spirit ; which is now 
crept into a lutestring, and now governed by stops. 

D. Pedro. Indeed, that tells a heavy tMe for him : 
Conclude, conclude, he is in love. 

Claud. Nay, but I know who loves him. 

D. Pedro. That would I know too ; I warrant, one 
that knows him not. 

Claud. Yes, and his ill conditions ; and, m despite 
ofall, dies for him. 
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D. Pedro,^ She shall be buried with her &ce up* 
Wards *^. 

Bent, Yet is this no charm for the tooth-ach. — Old 
signior^ walk aside with me -, I have studied eight or 
nine wise words to speak to you, which these hobby- 
horses must not hear. [Exeunt Benedkk and Leonato. 

D, Pedro. For my llfe> to break with him about 
Beatrice. 

Claud, *Tis even so : Hero and Margaret have by 
this play*d their parts with Beatrice j and then the two 
bears will not bite one another, when they meet 

Enter Don Johk. 

D. John. My lord and brother, God save you. 

D. Pedro, Gkwd den, brother. 

B, John. If your leisure serv*d, I would speak with 
you. 

P. Pedro. In private ? 

B. John. If it please you -, — yet count Claudio may 
hear 3 for what I would speak of, concerns him. 

B.Pedra, What's the matter ? 

B, John. Means your lordship to be married, to- 
morrow ? [/b Claudio. 

B. Pedro. You know, he does, 

B, John, I know not that, when he knows what I 
know. 

Ciand. If there be any impediment, I pray you, 
discover it. 

B, John. You may think, I love you not; let that 
appear hereater, and aim better at me by that I now 
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will manifest : For my brother^ I think, he holds you 
well ; and in deamess of heart hath holp to effect your 
ensuing marriage : svirely, suit ill spent^ and Xabowr 
ill bestowed ! 

D, Pedro. Why, what's the matter > 

D. John, I came hither to tell you ; and, circum- 
stances shorten*d, (for she hath been too long a talk- 
ing of,) the lady is disloyal. 

Claud: Who? Hero? 

D/John. Even she; Leonato's Hero, your Hero, 
every man*s Hero. 

Claud. Disloyal? 

D. John. T^e word is too good to paint out her 
wickedness ; I could say, she were worse -, think you 
of a worse title, and I will fit her to it. Wonder not 
t'Jl further warrant : go but with me to-night, you 
shall see her chamber-window entered j even the 
night before her wedding day : if you love her then, 
to-morrow wed her; but it would better fit your 
honour to change your mind. 
' Claud. May this be so ? 

D.Pedro. I will not thmk it. 

D. John. If ydu dare not trust that you see, confess 
not that you know : if you will follow me, I will show 
you enough ; and when you have seen more, and heard 
more, proceed accordingly. 

Claud. If I see any thing to-night why I should not 
marry her to-morrow j in the congregation, where I 
should wed, there will I shame her. 
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D. Pedro. And^ as I wooed for thee to obtain her, 
I will join with thee to disgrace her. 

D, John, I will disparage her no farther, till you 
are my witnesses; bear it coldly but till midnight, 
and let the issue show itself. 

D. Pedro. O day untowardly turned ! 

Ckiud. O mischief strangely thwarting ! 

D. John. O plague right well prerented ! 
So will you say, when you have seen the sequel. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

A Street. 
Enter Dogberry and Verges, with the Watch. 

Dogb. Are you good men and true ? 

Verg, Yea, or else it were pity but they should 
suffer salvation, body and soul. 

Dogb. Nay, that were a punishment too good for 
them, if they should have any allegiance in them, being 
chosen for the prince's watch. 

Verg. Well, give them their charge, neighbour 
Dogberry. 

Dogb. First, who think you the most desartless man 
to be constable ? 

1 Watch. Hugh Oatcake, sir, or George Seacoal; 
for they can write and read. 

Dogb, Come hither, neighbour Seacoal : God hath 
blessed you with a good name : to be a well-&voured 
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man is the gift of fortune; but to write and read comes 
by nature. 

2 Watch, Both which, master Constable,— 

Dogb, You have 5 1 knew it would be your answer. 
Well, for your fevour, sir, why, give Gk)d thanks, and 
make no boast of it ; and for your writing and reading, 
let that appear when there is no need of such vanity. 
You are thought here to be the most senseless and fit 
man for the constable of the watch 5 therefore bear 
you the lantern : This is your charge 5 You shall com- 
prehend all vagrom men; you are to bid any man 
stand, in the prince's name. 

2 Watch. How if he will not stand ? 

Dogb, Why then, take no note of him, but let Wm 
go ; and presently call the rest of the watch together, 
and thank God you are rid of a knave. 

Verg. If he will not stand when he is bidden, he is 
ncme of the prince's subjects. 

Dogb, True, and they are to meddle with none but 
the prince's subjects : — You shall also make no noise 
in the streets ; for, for the watch to babble and to talk, 
is most tolerable and not to be endured. 

2 Watch. We will rather sleep than talk ; we know 
what belongs to a watch. 

Dogf), Why, you speak like an ancient and most 
quiet watchman 5 for I cannot see how sleeping should 
offend : only, have a care that your b'dls ^ be not stolen : 
— ^Well, you are to call at all the ale«houses, and bi4 
those that are drunk get them to bed. 

2 Watch. How if they will not? 
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JDogb. Whythen, let them alone till tbey are sober; 
if they make you not then the better answer, you may 
say, they are not the men you took them for. 

2Watck. Well, sir. 

Dogb, If you meet a thief, you may suspect him, 
by virtue of your office, to be no true man : and, for 
such kind of men, the less you meddle or make with 
them, why, the more is for your hcmesty. 

2 Watch. If we know him to be a thief, shall we 
not lay hands on him ? 

Dogb, Truly, by your office, you may; but, I 
think, they that touch pitch will be defiled : the most 
peaceable way for you, if you do take a thief, is, to 
let him show himself what he is, and steal out of your 
company. 

Verg, You have been always called a merciful 
man, partner. 

Dogb, Truly, I would not hang a dog by my will ; 
much more a man who hath any honesty in him. 

Verg, If you hear a child cry in the night, you must 
call to the nurse, and bid her still it '^. 

2 Watch, How if the nurse be asleep, and will not 
h^us? 

Dogb. Why then, depart in peace, and let the child 
wake her with crying : for the ewe that will not hear 
her lamb when it baes, wiU never answer a calf when 
he bleats. 

Verg, 'Tis very true. 

Dogb, This is the end of the chai^ge. You, co^ 
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«table^ aie to present the princess own person ; if you 
meet the prince in the night, you may^tay him. 

Verg, Nay by*r lady, that, I think, he cannot. 

Dogb, Five shillings to one on't, with any man 
that knows the statues, he may stay him : marry, not 
without the prince be willing : for, indeed, the watch 
ought to offend no man 3 and it is an offence to stay a 
man against his wUl. 

Verg. By*r lady, I think, it be so. 

Dogb. Haj ha, ha ! Well, masters, good night : an 
there be any matter of weight chances, call up me : 
keep your fellows* counsels and your own, and good 
night. — Ck)me, neighbour. 

2 fVatch. Well, masters, we hear our charge : let 
us go sit here upon the church-bench till two, and 
then all to-bed. 

Dogb. One word more, honest neighbours : I pray 
youy watch about signior Leonato's door j for the wed- 
ding being there to-morrow, there is a great coil to- 
night : Adieu, be vigitant, I beseech you. 

lExeunt Dogbarty and Verges. 

Enter Borachio and Conradb. 

Bora. What! Conrade, — 

IVaich. Peace, stir not. lAside. 

. Bora. Conrade, I say ! 

Con. Here, man, I am at thy elbow. 

Bora. Mass, and my elbow itched; I thought, 
there would a scab follow. . 
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C(m. I will owe thee an answer for that j| and now 
forward with thy tale. 

Bora. Stand thee dose then under this pent-house, 
for it drizzles rain j and I will, Hke a true drunkard, 
utter all to thee. 

Watch, [Aside,'\ Some treason, masters \ yet stand 
dose. 

Bora. Therefore know, I have earned of Don John 
a thousand ducats. 

Con. Is it ^possible that any villainy should be so 
dear.> 

Bora. Thou should'st rather ask, if it were possible 
any villainy should be so ridi ; for when ridi villains 
have need of poor ones, poor ones may make what 
{trice they will. 

Con. I wonder at it 
- Bora. That ^lows, thou art unconfirm*d: Thou 
knowest, that the feshion of a doublet, or a hat, or a 
doak, is nothing to a man. 

Con, Yes, it is apparel. 

Bora, I mean, the ^ahion. 

Con, Yes, the fashion is the fashion. 

Bora. Tush ! I may as well say, the fooFs the fooL 
But see*st thou not what a deformed thief this fashion is ? 

Watch. I know that Deformed 3 he has been a vile 
thief this seven year 5 he goes up and down likea gen- 
tleman : I remember his name. 

Bora, Didst thou not hear somebody? 

Con. No; 'twas the vane on the house. 



\ 
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Bora. Seest thou not, I say, what a deformed thief 
this l&shion is ? how giddily he turns about all the hot 
bloods,- between fourteen and five and thirty ? some- 
6me^ feshioning them like Pharaoh's soldiers in the 
reechy painting -, sometime, like god Bel's priests in 
the old church window ; sometime, like the shaven 
Hercules '* in the smirch'd worm-eaten tapestry, Yfherc 
his codpiece seems as massy as his club ? 

Con. All this I see } and see, that the fiuhion wean 
out more apparel than the man : But art not thou 
thyself giddy with the fashion too, that thou hast shift- 
ed out of tl^ tale into telling me of the fesluon ? 

Bora. Not so neither : but know, that I have to- 
night wooed Margaret, the lady Hero's gentlewoman, 
by the name of Hero } she leans me out at her mis<* 
tress' chamber-window, bids me a thousand times 
good night, — I tell this tale vilely : — I should first tell 
thee, how the prince, Claudio, and my master, pbnN 
ed, and placed, and possessed by my master Don J<^, 
taw afar off in the orchard this amiable encounter. 

Con. And thought they, Margaret was Hero ? 

Bora. Two of them did, the prince and Claudio ; 
but the devil my master knew she was Margaret; 
and partly by his oaths, which first possessed them, 
partly by the dark night, which did deceive them, 
but chiefly by my viUainy, which did confirm any 
slander that Don John had made, away went Claudio 
enraged; swore he would meet her as he was ap- 
pointed, next morning at the temple, and thepe, before 
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tlie whole congregation, shame her with what he saw 
over-night, and send her home again without a hus- 



1 Watch. We charge you in the prince's name^ 
Btand* 

2 Watch. Call up the right master constable : We 
have here recovered the most dangerous piece of 
lechery that ever was known in the commonwealth. 

1 Watch. And one Deformed is one of them; I 
know him, he wears a lock. 

• Con, Mastere, masters, — 

2 Watch. You'll be made bring Deformed forth, 
I warrant you. 

Con. Masters, — 

1 Watch, Never speak; we charge you, let us obey 
you to go with us. 

Bora. We are like to prove a goodly comnuxiity, 
being taken up of these men's bills. 

Con. A commodity in question, I warrant you« 
Come, we'll obey you. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

A Room in Leonato*s House. 
Enter Hero, Margaret, and Ursula. 

Hero. Good Ursula, wake my cousin Beatrice^ and 
desire her to rise. 
Urs. I will, lady. 
Hero, And bid her come hither. 
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Urs. WeU. [Exit Urmia. 

Marg. Troth, I think, your other rabato^' wore 
better. 

Hero. No, pray thee, good Meg, 1*11 wear this. 

Marg. By my troth, it's not so good j and I war- 
rant, your cousin will say so. 

Hero. My cousin's a fool, and thou art another ; 
I'll wear none but this. 

Marg. I like the new tire within excellently, if 
the hair were a thought browner : and your gown's 
iSL most rare j&shion, i'&ith. I saw the duchess of 
Milan's gown, that they praise so. 

Hero, O, that exceeds, they say. 

Marg. By ray troth it's but a night-gown in respect 
of yours : Cloth of gold, and cuts, and laced with 
silver j set with pearls, down sleeves, side-sleeves, 
and skirts round, underbome with a bluish tinsel : but 
for a fine, quaint, graceful, and excellent fashion, 
yours is worth ten on't. 

Hero. God give me joy to wear it, for my heart 
is exceeding heavy ! 

Marg. 'Twill be heavier soon, by the weight of a 
man. 

Hero. Fie upon thee ! art not ashamed ? 

Marg. Of what, lady ? of speaking honourably ? 
Is not marriage honourable in a beggar ? Is not your 
lord honourable without marriage ? I think, you would 
have me say, saving your reverence, — a husband : an 
bad thinking do not wrest true speaking, I'll ofiend 
no body : Is there any harm in — the heavier for a hus' 
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boMdf None, I think, an it be the ri^t husband, and 
the right wife; otherwise 'tis light, and not heavy: 
Ask my hdy Beatrice else, here she oxnes. 

Enter BEikT&iCB. 

Hero* Good monow, coz. 

Beat. Good monow, sweet Hero. 

Hero. Why, how now ! do yon qieak in die nek 
tune? 

Beat, I am oat of aU other tune, methinks. 

Alarg. Clap us into— 2%^/ o' lave ^ ; that goes 
without a burden ; do you sing it, and I'll dance it. 

Beat, Yea, I^ght o' /cwr, with your heels ! — then 
if your husband hare stables enough, yaa'U see be 
shall lack no bams ^« 

Marg. O illegitimate construction! I scorn that 
with my heels. 

Beat, Tis almost fire o'clock, cousin; 'tis time yoo 
were ready. By my troth I am exceeding ill i—h«J 
ho! 

Marg. For a hawk, a horse, or a husband ? 

Beat. For the letter that begins them all, H ^. 

Marg. Well, an you be not tum'd Turk ^^ diete's 
no more sailing by the star. 

Beat. What means the fool, trow ? 

Marg. Nothing I f but God send every one their 
heart's desire ! 

Hero. These gloves the count sent me, they aie an 
excellent perfume. . 

Beat. I am stuflTd^ cousin, I cannot smelL 
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Marg. A maid, and stufiTd ! there*8 goodly catcH« 
ingof cold. 

Beat, O, God help me ! God help me ! how long 
have you professed apprehension ? 

Marg, Ever since yon left it : Doth not my wit be- 
come me rarely ? 

Beat, It is not seen enough, you should wear it in 
your cap.— By my troth, I am sick. 

Marg. Get you some of this distill'd Carduus Ben6- 
dictus, and lay it to your heart; it is the only thing 
for a qualm. 

Hero, There thou prick'st her with a thistle. 

Beat, Benedictus ! why Benedictus ? you have some 
moral in this Benedictus. 

Marg. Moral ? no, by my troth, I have no moral 
meaning j I meant, plain holy-thistle. You may 
think, perchance, that I think you are in love : nay, 
by*r lady, I am not such a fool to think what I list ; 
nor I list not to think what I can ; nor, indeed, I 
cannot think, if I would think my heart out of think- 
ing, that you are in love, or that you will be in love, 
or that you can be m love : yet Benedick was such 
another, and now is he become a man : he swore he 
would never many ^ and yet now, in despite of Ms 
heart, he eats his meat without grudging^* : and how 
you may be converted, I know not; but methinks, 
you look with your eyes as other women do. 

Beat, What pace is this that thy tongue kseps } 

Marg, Not a false gallop. 
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Re-enter Ursula: 

Urs, Madam^ withdraw; the prince, the coiint, 
signior Benedick, Don John^ and all the gallants of the 
town, are come to fetdi you to church. 

Hero. " Help to dreis me, good coz> good Meg, good 
Uwula. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 

Another Room in Leonaio*s House. 

Enter Leonato, with Dogbbbrt and Verges. 

Leon, What would you with me, honest neighbour > 

Dog. Marry, sir, I would have some confidence 
with you, that deoons you nearly. 

Leon. Brief, I pray you; for you see, 'tis a busy 
time with me. 

Dog. Marry, this it is, sir. 

Verg, Yes, in truth it is, sir. 

Leon, What is it, my good friends ? 

Dogb. Groodman Verges, sir, speaks a little off the 
matter : an old man, sir, and his wits are not so blimt, 
as, God help, I would desire they were ; but, in ^th, 
honest, as the skin between his brows. 

Verg. Yes, I thank God, I am as honest as any man 
living, that is an old man, and no honester than I ^'. . 

Dogh. Comparisons are odorous: palabras, neigh- 
hour Verges. 

Leon. Neighbours, you are tedious. 

Do^. It pleases your worship to say so, but we are 
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die poor duke*8 officers ; bat> truly^ for mine own 
part, if I were as tedious as a king, I could find in my 
heart to bestow it all of jour worship. 

Leom, All thy tediousness on me ! .ha ! 

Dog. Yea, and 'twere a thousand times more than 
'tis : for I hear as good exclamation on your worship, 
as of any man in the city 3 and though I be but a poor 
man, I am glad to hear it. 
. Verg. And so am I. 

Leon, I would &in know what you have to s^. 

Verg. Many, sir, our watch to-night, excepting 
your worship's presence, have ta'en a couple of as 
arrant knaves as any in Messina. 

Dogb, A good old man, sir j he will be talking ; as 
they say. When the age is in, the wit is out -, God 
help us ! it is a worid to see ! — Well said, i*&ith, 
neighbour Verges: — well, God's a good man; An 
two men ride of a horse *^, one must ride behind : — 
An honest soul, i'faith, sir; by my troth he is, as 
ever broke buead : but, God is to be worshipp'd : All 
men are not alike ; alas, good neighbour ! 

Leon. Indeed, neighbour, he comes too short of you. 

jDog&, Gifb, that God gives. 

Leon. I must leave you. 

Dogb. One word, sir : our watch, sir, have, indeed, 
comprehended two aspicious persons, and we would 
have them this morning examined before your worship. 

Leon. Take their examination yourself, and bring it 
•me ; I am now in great haste, as it may appear unto 
you. 
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Ikgb. It shall be saffigance. 

Lean. Drink some wwc ere yott go: fare yoa welL 

Enter a M oseiigcr. 

Me». My Iqtd, they stay for yoa to give yonr 
daughter to her husband. 
• leofi. I willwatTspoDtbein-, lamieady. 

[Exemi Leonato and Ma$engep^ 

Dcf 6. Go, good partner^ go, g^ yoa to Fiaiids 
Seacoal^ bidbinibni^lyspenaiiduikhoiiitotbegadi 
we are now to examination tliese men. 

Ferg. And we must do it wiselj. 

Dog, We will spare for no wit, I wanant yoo| 
here's that [Toncking kuforekeadj] shall drive some 
frf'thcfutoaaMCKMi: oolj get die kanied wxiter to 
jet down onr excommnnication, and meet me at the 
fpt^. [Emmt. 
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ACT IF. SCENE L 

The Inside of a Church. 
Enter Dan Pedro, Don John, LeokatOj^ Friar^ 

ClAUDIO, BENEDICKaHsEOj Oud BEATRICE, S^. 

Leon, Come, firiar Francis, be brief j only to the 
plain form of marriage, and you shall recoimt their 
particular duties afterwards. 

Friar. You come hither, my lord^ to marry this 
lady? 

Claud. No. 

Leon. To be married to her, Snai; you come trj 
marry her. 

Friar, Lady, you come hither to be married ta thii 
count ? 

Hero. I do. 

Friar. If either of you know any inward impedi- 
ment why you should not be conjoined^ I charge you, 
on your souls, to utter it. 

Claud, Know you any. Hero ? 

Hero. None, my lord, 

JFWflr. Know you any, count ? 

Leon, I dare make his answer, none. 

Claud. O, what men dare do ! what men may do I 
what men daily do ! not knowing what they do ! 

Bene. How now ? Inteijections ? Why, then some 
be of laughing, as, ha I ha ! he 1 
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Claud. * Stand thee by, friar :— Father, by your 
leave; 
Will you with free and unconstrained soul 
Give me this maid, your daughter ? 

Leon. As freely, son, as God did give her me. 
Claud. And what have I to give you back, whose 
worth 
May counterpoise this rich and precious gift ? 
D. Pedro. Nothing, unless you render her again. 
Claud. Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankful* 
ness. — 
There, Leonato, take her back again j 
Give not this rotten orange to your friend ; 
She's but the sign and semblance of her honour : — 
Behold, how like a maid she blushes here : 
O; what authority and show of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal ! 
C^mes not that blood, as modest evidence. 
To witness simple virtue ? Would you not swear^ 
All you that see her, that she were a maid. 
By these exterior shows ? But she is none : 
She knows the heat of a luxurious bed : 
Her blush is guildness, not modesty. 
Leon, What do you mean, my lord ? 
Claud. Not to be married. 

Not knit my soul to an approved wanton. 

Leonr. Dear my lord, if you, in your own proof 
Have vanquished the resistance of her youth. 

Alii made defeat of her virginity, 

Claud. I know what you would say 3 if I have, 
known her. 
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Yoa*ll aay^ she did embrace me as a husband. 

And so extenuate the 'forehand sin : 

No, Leonato, 

I never tempted her with word too large } 

But, as a brother to a sister, showed 

Bashful sincerity, and comely love. 

Hero, And seem'd I ever otherwise to you ? 

Claud, Out on thy seeming! I will write against it^: 
You seem to me as Dian in her orb ; 
As chaste as is the bud ere it be blown | 
But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or those pamper'd animals 
That rage in savage sensuality. 

Hero. Is my lord well, that he doth speak so wide) 

Leon, Sweet prince, why speak not you ? 

D, Pedro. What should I speak ? 

I stand dishonour*d, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common stale. 

Xeofi. Are these things spoken ? or do I but dream ? 

D, John, Sir, they are spoken, and these things are 
true. 

Bene, This looks not like a nuptial. 

Hero. True, OGodl 

Claud. Leonato, stand I here ? 
Is this the prince } Is this the prince*s brother ? 
Iq this &ce Hero*s ? Are our eyes our own } 

Leon, All this is so 5 But what of this, my lord } 

Claud. Let me but move one question to youy 
daughter } 
And, by that fetherly and kindly ^ power 
That you have in her, bid her answer truly. 
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leofi/I charge thee do so^as thoa art my chi}cL 

Hero. O God defend me ! how am I beset!*- \ 
What kind of catechizltig call you this ? 

Claud. To make you answer truly to your namie. 

Hero. Is it not Hero? Who can blot that name 
.With any just reproach ? 

Claud. Marry^ that can Hcpro § 

Hero itself can blot out Hero's virtue. 
What man was he talk*d with you yesternight 
Out at your window^ betwixt twelve and one ? 
Now^ if you are a maid, answer to this. 
. Hero. I talk'd widi no man at that hour, my lord. 

D. Pedro. Why, then you are no maiden. — Leonato, 
I am sorry you must hear; Upon mine honour, 
Mpdf, my brodier, and this grieved count. 
Did see her, hear her, at that hour last night. 
Talk ^th a ruffian at her chamber-window ; 
Who hath, indeed, most like a liberal ^ villain, 
Confess*d the vile encounters they lave had 
A thousand times in secret. 

D. John. ]^, fie ! they are 

Not to be nam*d, my lord, not to be spoke of 5 
There IS not chastity enough in language, 
WidiOQt offence, to utter them : Thus, pretty kdy, 
I am sorry for thy much misgovemment 

Claud. O Hero ! what a Herq hadst thou been. 
If half thy outward graces had been placed 
About thy thoughts, and counsels of thy heart f 
But, &re thee well, most foul, most fiur ! firewdl. 
Thou pure in^iety, and hnpious punty i 
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For thee 1*11 lock up aU the gates of loVe, 
And on my eye-lids shall' conjecture hang, ' 
To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm. 
And never shall it more be gracious. 

I^on, Hath no man's dagger nere a point for me ? 

lllero STDOOns. 

Beat, Why, how now, cousin ? wherefore sink you 
down? 

D, John. Come, let us go i these things, come thus 
to light. 

Smother her spirits up. 

[Exevnt Don Pedro, Don John, and Claudh. 

Bene. How doth the lady ? 

Beat^ Dead, I think J— Help, uncle ;^^ 

Hero ! why. Hero ! — Uncle !— Signior Benedick !r-^ 
' friar! 

Leon. O fate, take not away thy heavy hand ! 
Death is the direst cover for her shame. 
That may be wished for. 

Beat. How now, cousin Hero'? 

Friar. Have comfort> lady. 

Leon, Deist thou look up.?' , 

Friar. Yea j Whei^efpre should she not ? 

Leon. Wherefore ? Why, doth not every earthly 
thing 
Cry shanie upon her ? Could she here deny 
The story that is printed in her blood '•^ ? — 
Do not live. Hero -, do not ope thine eyes : 
For did I think thou would'st not quickly die. 
Thought I thy spirits were stronger than thy shames. 
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Myself would^ on the rearward of reproaches, * 
Strike at thy life. Griev'd I, I had but one ? 
Chid I for that at frugal nature's frame ? 
O, one too much by thee ! Why had I one ? 
Why ever wast thou lovely in my eyes ? 
Why had I not^ with charitable hand. 
Took up a beggar's issue at my gates -, 
Who smirched ^ thus, and mired with in&my^ 
I might have said. No pari of it is mine. 
This shame derives itseyfrom unknovm loins f 
But mine, and mine I lov'd, and mine I prais'd. 
And mine that I was proud on ; mine so much. 
That I myself was to myself not mine. 
Valuing of her j why, she — O, she is fallen 
Into a pit of ink ! that the wide sea 
Hath drops too few to wash her clean again; 
And salt too little, which may season give 
To her foul tainted flesh ! 

Bene. Sir, sir, be patient : 

For my part, I am so attir*d in wonder, 
I know not what to say. 

Beat. O, on my soul, my cousin is belied ! 

Bene, Lady, were you her bedfellow last night ? 

Beat. No, truly, not ; although, imtil last night, 
J have this twelvemonth been her bedfellow. 

Leon. Confirmed, confiitn*d! O, that is stronger 
made. 
Which was before barr'd up with rijjs of iron ! 
Would the two piinces lie I and Claudio lie ? 
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Who lov'd her so, that» speaking of her foulness, 
Wash'd it vith teara ? Hence fiom her , letfaerdie. 

Friar. Hear me a litde j 
For I have only been silent so long. 
And given way unto this oonrse of fortune. 
By noting of the lady : I have mark'd 
A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into h^ face 5 a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear away those blusher; 
And in her eye there hath appear*d a fire. 
To bum die errors that these princes hold 
Against her msuden truth :-— Call me a fi)ol} 
Trust not my reading, nor my observations. 
Which with experimental seal doth wammt 
The tenour of my book $ trust not my age> 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity. 
If this sweet la^ lie not guiltless here 
Under some biting error. 

Leon. Friar, it cannot bes 

Thou seest, that all the grace that she hath left. 
Is, that she will not add to hef damnation 
A sin of perjury ^ she not denies it ; 
Why seek'st thou then to cover with excuse 
That which appears in proper nakedness ? 

Friar. Lady, wbat man is he you are accus*d of^l 

Hero. They know, that do accuse me; I knownone; 
If I know more of any man alive. 
Than that which maiden modesty doth warxant. 
Let all my sins lack mercy \^0 my fiitfaer. 
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Profe jon that aay man wkfa me coaven'd 
At iiouTfr mmiaet, <ir that I jestemight 
Bifaintam'd die change ofwoidi with any cieatare, ) 
Refuae me, hate me, tortmre me to death. 

JFHar. There is aome atrange xxu^ritian in tUb 
princes. 

Bent. Twoof them hare the Tery bent of hoDoor; 
And if their wisdoms be misled in this^ 
The practice of it lives in John the bastardy 
Whose spirils toil in £ame of yillainies. 

Lton^ I know not \ tftbey apeak bat trath of her. 
These hands shall tsar her^ if thejr wrong her honour. 
The prdudest of diem shall well hear of it 
Tube hath not yet so Aied diis blood of mine. 
Nor age «o eat up my invention. 
Nor fortune m&de soch havodc of my means. 
Nor my bad life reft me so moch of friends. 
But they shall find, awak'd in such a kind. 
Both strength of limb, and policy of mind. 
Ability in means, and c^ice of frioids. 
To quit me of them thiou^y. 

* Frim^. Faose a while^ 

And let my c6ansel sway you in diis case. 
Your daughter here the prinoes left for dead $ 
Let her awhile be secretly kept in. 
And publish it, that she is dead indeed : 
Maintain a mourning ostentation $ 
And on your Emily's old monument 
Hang moumfuk epitaphs, and do all litet 
That appertain unto a burial. 
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Leon. What shall become of this ? What will this do? 

Friar. Many, this, well cariied, shall on her behalf 
Change slander to reniorse; that is some good : 
But not for that, dream I on this strange course. 
But on this travail look for greater birth. 
She dying, as it must be so maintained. 
Upon the instant that she was accus'd^ 
Shall be lamented, pitied and excused. 
Of every bearer : For it so falls out. 
That what we have we prize not to the worth. 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lacked and lost^ 
Why, then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue, that possession would not show u& 
Whiles it was ours : — So will it fare with Claudio ; 
When he shall hear she died upon his words. 
The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination j 
And every lovely organ of her life 
Shall come^apparePd in more precious babit> 
More moving-delicate, and full of life. 
Into the eye and prospect of his soul. 
Than when she liv*d indeed : — the;n shall h% mourn, 
(If ever lov^ had interest in his liver ^',) 
And wish he had not so accused her > 
No, though he thought his accusation true.. 
Let this be so> and doubt not but success 
Will fashion the event in better shape 
Than I can lay it down in likelihood. 
But if all aim. but this be levelled false. 
The supposition of the lady*s d^tb 
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Will quench the wonder of ^r infamy : 
And^ if it sort not well, you may conceal her 
(As best befits her wounded reputation^) 
In some reclusive and religious life^ 
Ou^of all eyes^ tongues^ minds> and injuries. 

Bate. Signior Leonato^ let the friar advise you : 
And though^ you know, my inwardness and lovo 
Is veiy much unto the prince and Claudio> 
Yet> by mine honour, I will deal in thia 
As secretly, and justly, as your soul 
Should with your body. 

Lean, Being that I flow in grief. 

The smallest twine may lead me ^'. 

Friar. Tis well consented j presently away ; 
For to. strange sores strangely they strain the 
cure. — » 
Come, lady, die to live : this wedding day> 

Perhaps, is but prolong*d^ have patience^ and 
endure. 

[Exeunt Friar, Hero, and Jjeanato. 
Bene. Lady Beatrice*', have you. wept all thi^ 

while? 
Beat. Yea, and I will weep a while longer. 
Bene. I will not desire that. 
Beat. You have no reason, I do it freely* 
Bene. . Surely, I do believe your £ur cQusin is 

wrong*d. 
Beat. Ah, how much, might the man deserve of 
ine, that wxmld right her ! 
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Bene. Is there any wtcf to thow such fKeodshi^ ? ' 

Beat, A veiy even wxy, but no sudi fiiend. 

Beyie. Majr a man do it ? 

Beat, It is a man's office^ but not toots. 

Bene, I do love nothing in the woiid ao wdl as you $ 
Is not that stnnge ? 

Beat, As strange as the tiling I know not : It wefe 
as possible Jor me to caj, I loved nothing so well as 
you : but believe me not ; and yet I lie not 5 I con« 
fess nothing, nor I deny nothing : — I am sony for my 
cousin. 

Bene. By my sword, Beatrice, thou lovest me. 

JBea^ Do not swear by it, and eat it. 

Bene, I will swear by it, that you love me ; and I 
trill mdce him eat it, that says, I love notyoa* 

Beat, Willyounot eat your word? 

Bene, With no saoce diat can be devised to it : I 
protest, I bve thee. 

Beat. Why then, God forgive me ! 

Bene, What offence, sweet Beatrice ? 
^ Beat, You have staid me in a happy hour^ I was 
about to protest, I loved you. 

Bene. And do it with all thy heart* 

Beat. I love you with so much of niy hearty diat 
none is left to protest 

Bene, Come, bid me do any thing ibr thee. 

Beat. Kill Claudio. 

Bene. Ha ! not for the wide woiid* 

Beat. You kill me to deny it: FarewdL 
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" Bene^ Tarry, sweet Beatrice. 

Beat. I am gone, thoogfa I am here^;— TherCvia 
DO love in you : — Nay, I pray you, let me go. 

Bene, Beatrice, — 

Beat. In faith, I will go. 

Bene. We'll be friends frst. 

Beat. You dare easier be friends with me, than 
fi^t with mine enemy. 

Bene. Is Claudio thine enemy ? 

Beat. Is he not approved in the height a villain, 
that hath slander'd, scom'd, dishcoour'd my kuis- 
woman ? — O, that 1 were a man ! — ^What ! bear her 
m hand until they come to take hands > and then 
with puK^ick accusation, uncovered slander, unmiti^ 
gated rancour, — O €pod, that I were a man I 1 wooU 
eat his heart in the market-place. 

Bene. Hear me, Beatrice. 

Beat. Talk with a man out at a window?— a 
proper saying ! 

Bene. Nay but, Beatrice }— . 

Beat. SweetHero !— ^she is wrong*d, she b slandered, 
she is undone. 

Bene. Beat— 

Beat. Princes, and counties! Surely, a prinoely 
testimony, a goodly count-confect; a sweet gallant, 
surely ! O that I were a man for his sake ! or that I 
had any friend would be a man for my nke! But 
manhood is melted into courtesies, valour into com- 
pliment, and men are only turned into tongue, and 
trim ones too : he is now as valiant as Hercules, that 
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only tells a lie^ and swears it : — ^I cannot be a man 
with wishing, therefore I will die a woman with 
grieving. 

Bene. Tany^ good Beatrice : By this hand^ I love 
thee. 

Beat, Use it ibr my love some other way than 
swearing by it 

Bene. Think you in your soul^ the count Claudio 
hath wrong'd Hero ? 

Beat. Yea, ai sure as I have a thought^ or a soul. 

Bene. Enough^ I am engaged^ I will challenge him 9 
I will kiss your hand^ and so leave you : By this hand, 
Claudio shall render me a dear account : As you hear 
of me, so think of me. Go, comfort your cousin : I 
must 8ay> she is dead -, and so, fereweU. lExeunt., 

SCENE IL 

A Prison. 

JSft/fT DooBBRRY, Vbrobs, and Sexton, in gowns; 
and the Watch, with Conradb and Borachio. 

Dogb. Is our whole ^dissembly appeared ? 

Verg. O, a stool and a cushion for the sexton ! 

Sexton, Which be the male&ctors ? 

Dogb^ Many, that am I and my partner. 

Verg. Nay, that's certain -, we have the exhibition 
to examine. 

Sexton^ But which are the offenders that are to b# 
examined ? let them come before master constable. 
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f jDogb» Yea, marry, let them come before me* — 
What is your name, friend ? 

Bora. Borachio, 
. Dogb, Pray write down — Borachio.— Yours> 
sirrah? 
- Con. I am a gentleman, sir, and my name is Conrade* 

Dogb. Write down— master gentleman Comrades 
— Masters, do you serve God ? 

Con. Bora, Yea, sir, we hope. 

Do^4 Writedown— that they hope they serve God: 
— and write God first -, for God defend but God should 
go before such villains ! — ^Masters, it is proved already 
that you are little better than false knaves ; and it will 
go near to be thought so shortly. How answer you 
fpr your yourselves ? 

Con. Marry, sir, we say we are none. 

Dogb. A marvellous witty fellow, I assure you j but 
I will go about with him.— Come you hither, sirrah; 
a word in your ear, sir ; I say to you, it is thought you 
are false knaves. 

Bora. Sir, I say to you, we are none. 

Dogb, Well, stand aside. — Tore God, they are 
both in a tale : Have you writ down — that they are 
none I 

. $exton. Master constable, you go not the way to 
examine } you must call forth the watch that are their 
accQsers. 

Dogb. Yea, many, that's the eftest" way: — ^Let 
the watch come forth :-<-Masters, I chaige you^ in the 
prince's name, accuse these men* 
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1 ITatek. This man said, nr^ that Don John, ihe 
prince's brother, was a villain. 

Dogb, Write down — ^prince John a viikun : — Why 
Ihis is flat peijur^, to call, a princess brother— oviUain. 

Bora. Master constable,— 
' Dogh. Praj thee, feUow, P^aoe; I do not like thy 
\(xk, I promise thee. 

Sexton. What heard 700 him say dsef 

2 Watch. Marry, that he had received a thousand 
ducats of Dott Jolm, for accnsii^ the lady Hero wrong-* 
folly. 

Dogb. Flat biurglary, as ever was committed. 
Verg. Yea, by the mass, that it is. 
' SeMoH. What else, fellow? 

1 Watch. And that count Claudio did mean, upon 
his words, to c^grace Hero before the whole assembly, 
and not marry her. 

Dogfr. O vilkin ! thou wilt be condemned into ever« 
lasting redemption for tins. 
Sexton. What else? 

2 Watch. This is all. 

Sexton. And this is moie, masters, than you can 
deny. Prince John is this momingsecretly stolen away 7 
Hero was in this manner accused, in this very manner 
refused, and upon the grief of this, suddenly died.— 
Master constable, let these men be bound, and brought 
to Leonato*s ; I will go before, and show him their 
examination.. L^'^ 

Dogb. Come, let them be opinion*d. 

Verg. Let them be in band. 
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Con, OS, coxcomb ! 

D^* God's my life ! where's the sextan ? let him 
write down — ^tht prince's officer^ coxcomb. — Come> 
bind them :— — Thou naughty varlet f 

Con. Av^Lj 1 you aie an asa^ you are an ass. 

Dagb. Dost thou not suspect my place ? Dost thou 
not suspect my years ? — O that he were here to writa 
me dDwn«-an ass ! — b«t, masters^ remember, that I 
am an ass; though it be not written down, yet forget 
not that I am an ass : — No, thou villain, thou art ^ill 
of piety> as shall be proved upon thee by good witness* 
I am a wise fefiow; 'and> which is moie, tti officer; 
and^ which is more^ a hoosholder 3 dnd, which is mot^, 
asprettyapieceoffieshasanyisinMemaa; aadme 
that knows the law^ go to; smd a rich feUow enough, 
go to; and A fellow dttt hadi had losses; and one 
that hath two gowns, and every thing handsome about 
Um : — Bring him away. O^ tiiat I had been wtk 
down— an ass 1 {£jciai^. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 

Befqre Levnato** House. 

Enter 1j1E.o}h AT o and Avtosio, 

• 

Atit. If you go on thus, you will kill yourself f 
And 'tis not wisdom, thus to second grief 
Against yourself. 

Leon. I pray thee, cease thy counsel. 

Which &lls into mine ears as profitless 
As water in a sieve : give not me counsel ; 
Nor let no comfi>rter delight mine ear. 
But such a one whose wrongs do suit with mine, 
firing me a &ther, that so lov*d his child. 
Whose joy of her is overwhelm*d like mine. 
And bid him speak of patience ; 
Measure his woe the length and breadth of mine. 
And let it answer eveiy strain for strain ; 
As thus for thus, and such a grief for such. 
In every lineament, branch, shape, and form : 
If such a one will smile, and stroke his beard ; 
Cry — sorrow, wag ! and hem, when he should groan ^; 
Patch grief with proverbs ; make misfortune drunk 
With candle-wasters ; bring him yet to me. 
And I of him will gather patience, 
fiut there is no such man : For, brother, men 
Can counsel, and speak comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel ; but, tasting it^ 
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Tlieir counsel turns to passion, which befoi^ 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage. 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread. 
Charm ach with air, and agcHiy with words : 
No, no ; *ds all men*s office to speak patience 
To those, that wring under the load of sorrow ; 
But no man*s virtue, nor sufficiency. 
To be so moral, when he shall endure 
The like himself: therefore give me no counsel \ 
M7 griefs ay louder than advertisement. 

Ant. Therein do men froia children nothing difief. 

hem. I pray thee, peace; I will be flesh and bloodj 
For there was never yet jphilosophel*. 
That could endure the tooth-ach patiently \ 
However they have writ the style of gods *7, 
And made a pish at chance and sufferance. 

Ant. Yet bend not all the harm upon yourself; 
Make those, that do offend you, suffisr too. 

Leoii. There thou speak*st reason : nay, I will do so : 
My soul doth tell me. Hero is bely*d ; 
And that shall Clauc^o know, so shall the princOj 
And all of them, that thus dishonour her. 

JSirfCT* Don Pedro flfiirf Claudio. 

Ant. Here comes the prince, and Claudio, hastily; 

D. Tedro. Good den, good den. 

Qlmd. Good day to both pf you. 

lAoh. Hear you, my lords, — 

D. Pedro. We have some haste^ Leonato. 
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Leon* 86tn^ hastb, my lord \^wdl, fioe foa welf^ 
myiaid:-^ 
Are you so hasty now ? — ^well, all Is ode. 

P. Pedro. Nay, do not qtmxrel with va, gdod old 
man. 

Ant. If he could right himself with q^^nt^^)!^ 
Some of us would lie low. 

Claud. Who wrongs him ? 

Leon. HSiBhy, 

Thxm, thou dost wrong me ; thou &ftehibkr, ^ou : — * 
.Nay> never lay thy hand upon th^ swoidj 
I fear thes not. 

Claud. Many> beshiiew my hand. 

If it should give your age such cauie of idur : 
In £uth, ihy hand meaht nbthitig to my swordw 

Leon. Tuih, 1%ish> man, never fleer aud jest at me{ 
I speak not like a dotard, nor a fool; 
As, under privilege of age, to brag 
Wkit I have dtibe being young, or What Would d6> 
Were I not old : Know, Claudio> to diy head> 
Tliou hast so wrong*d mine k^nocent child and me^ 
That I am forc'd lo ky my reveroitee by i 
And, with grey hairs, and bruise of many days. 
Do challenge thee to trial of a man. 
I 'Say, thou hast bdy'd mine innocent child ; 
Thy slander hath gone through and through her he^rt^ 
And the lyes buried with her ancestors : 
O! in a tomb where never scandal slept, 
fcve &Aa of faer*8, fram'd by thy villainy. 
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Omd. MyioUaiQj! 

Leon. Tbioe, Claadio) thine I aaj. 

D. Ptdro. You 8S17 not iigh|^ old man. 

i>on. My lord^ my hx^ 

ril prove it on his body, if he dare ; 
Po^fe hi9 nice fenoe^ and his active practice^ 
His May of youths and bloom of lustyhood. 

Child. Away, I will not have to do with yon. 

Leon. Canst thou so dafi" me^ ? Thou hast kiU'd 
my child j 
If thou kill'st me^ boy^ tlioa shalt kill a man* 

Ant. He shall kill twp of us, and men indeed ^ : 
But thafs no matter ^ let him kill on^ firsts- 
Win me and wear me^ — let him answer me : — 
Come, follow me, boy ; come, boy, follow noe : 
Sir boy, I'll whip you fixmi your fbining jfence 5 
Nay, al I am a gentleman, I will. 

Lam, Brother,— 

Ant. Content yotirself : Qod knows, I lov*d my 
niece; 
And she. is dead, slander'd to death by villains 3 
That dare as weU answer a nm\, indeed; 
As I dare take a serpent by the tongue : 
Boys, apes, braggarts^ Jack*^ DfiUksops f — 

Lton. Brother Antony^-— 

' AfU. Hdd you content) What^ man! I know 

them, yea. 
And what they weigh, eVea tm the utmost scruple : 
Scambling, oat-£icing, fiuduon-mong'ring boyi^ 
llttt lie, and cog» and flouts dq^ayean^flaDder,, ^ 
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Go antickl^, and show outward hideousness. 
And speak off half a dozen dangerous words^ 
How they might hurt their enemies^ if they durst» 
And this is all. 

Lean, But, brother Antony,— 

Ant. Come, *tis no mattery 

Do not you meddle, let me deal in this. 

JD. Pedro, Gentlemen both, we will not wake your 
patience. 
My heart is sorry for your daughter's death } 
But, on my honour, she was charged with nothing 
But what was true, and very full of proof. 

Leon. My lord, my lord, — 

D, Pedro. I will not hear you. 

Leon, No ? 

Brother, away : — I \nil be heard j — 

Ant, And shall. 

Or some of us will smart for it. 

^Exeunt Leonitto and Antonio, 

JBfi/er Benedick, 

D, Pedro, See, see } here comes the man we went 
to seek. 

Claud, Now, signior ! what news ! 

Bene. Good day, my lord. 

D, Pedro. Welcome, signior : Yon are almost come 
to part almost a fray. 

Claud, We had like to have had our two noses 
snapped off with two old men without teeth. 

D. Ptdro. Leonato^nd his brother: Whatthiak'st 
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ihoa ? Had we fpu^t^ I doubts we should have been 
too young for them. 

Bene. In a false quarrel there is no true valour. I 
came to seek you both. 

Claud. We have been up and down to seek thee ; 
for we are high-proof melancholy^ and would fain have 
it beaten away: Wilt thou use thy wit ? 

Bene. It is in my scabbard; Shall I draw it? 

D. Pedro, Dost thou wear thy wit by thy side ? 

Ciatid. Never any did so, though very many have 
been beside their wit.— I will bid thee drzw, as we 
do the minstrels } draw^ to pleasure us. 

D. Pedro, ^ I am an honest man^ he looks pale : 
— Art thpu sick, or angry ? 

Claude What ! courage, man ! What though care 
kill*d a cat, thou hast mettle enough in thee to kill 
care. 

Be$ie, Sir, I shall meet your wit in the career, an 
you charge it against me:^ pray you, choose an- 
other subject. 

Claud, Nay, then give him another staff; this last 
was broke cross ^. 

D. Pedro. By this light, he changes more and 
more; I think, he be angry indeed. 

Claud. If he be, he knows how to turn his girdle ^|. 

Be^e, Shall I speak a word in your ear ? 

Claud. God bless me from a challenge ! 

Bene. You are a villain ; — I jest not : — I .w41 
make it good bow you dare, with what you dare, and 
when you dare :— Do me rights or I will protest yo^ 
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cowoidice. You have kill*d a sweet l$dy, and her 
death shall fall heavy on you : Let me hear fiom yott. 

Claud, Well^ I will meet you^ so I may have good 
cheer. 

D. Pedro. What, a feast ? a feast > 

CUnui. V€Mi, I thank him ; he hath bid me to a 
calTs-head and a capon ; the which if I do not carve 
most curiously, say, my knife's naught.— -Shall I not 
find a woodcock too ? 

Bene, Sir, your wit ambles well ; it goes easily.^ 

D. Pedro. 1*11 tell the^ how Beatrice pnus'd thy wit 
the other day : I said, thou hadst a fine wit ^ True, 
gays she, ajine little one: No, said I> a great wit; 
Right, says she, a great gros$ one: Na^^ said I, a good 
ml; Ju8t, said she, it hurts no body : Ne^, said I, the 
gentleman is wise ; Certain, said she, a wise gentleman : 
Nay, said I, he hath the tongues ; That I beUeoe, bM 
the, for he swore a thing tomton Monday night, w^ch 
he forswore on Tuesday morning; therms a double tongue, 
there's too tongues^ Thus did she, an hour toge&er, 
tfans-shsqpe diy particular virtues ; yet, at last, she 
concluded with a sigh, thou wast the properest man in 
Italy. 

Claud. For the which she wept heartily, and said ^ she 
cared not. 

. D. Pedro. Yea, thatshedid^ but yet, fer all that, an 
if she did not hate him deadly, ahe would lore him 
dearly : the old man's daughter told us all. 

Claud. AU, ail) and moreover^ Ood saw him when he 
Hms hid in the garden. 
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D. Pedro. But whenidiall we set the savags Indl't 
hcons on the sensible Benedick's head ? 

Ckmd. Yea» and text underneath. Here dtoeUt Bene^ 
ikk the married man f 

Bene. Fare 70Q well> bqjr ; joa know my mind; 
I wiU leave jou now to your gossip-like humour : you 
break jests as braggarts do their blades, which, God be 
tiumked, hurt not — My lord, for your many courtesies 
I thank you : I must discontinue your company : your 
brother^ the bastard, is fled ^m Messina: you ha^e^ 
among you, kill*d a sweet and innocent lady. For my 
lord Lack-beard, there, he and I shall meet ^ and till 
|hen, peace be with him. [^Exit Benedick. 

£>• Pedro. He is in earnest. 

Claud. In mbtt proifbund earnest 5 and, I'll warrant 
you, for the love of Beatrice. 

D. Pedro. And hath challenged thee } 

Claud. Most sincerely. 

D. Pedro. What a pretty thing man is, wheu he 
goes in his doublet and hose, and leaves off his wit^l 

Enter Dogberry, Veroes, and the Watch, with 

CONRADE OIm/ BORACHIO* 

Claud. He is then a giant to an ape : but then ia m 
;q)e a doctor to such a man. 

D. Pedro. But, soft you, let be ; pludL up, my hearty 
and be aad ! Did he not say, my brother was Aed ? 

Dogb. Come, you, sir 5 if justice cannot tanie yao^ 
abd ahall n^'er weigh nune leasons in her babumt 
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nay, an you be a cursing hTpocrite once^ you must 
be look*d to. 

D. Pedro. How now, two of my brother's men 
bound! Borachio^ one! 

Claud, Hearken after their ofience^ my lord ! 

D. Pedro, Officers, what offence have these men 
done ? 

Dogb, Many, sir, they have committed felse re- 
port j moreover, they have spoken untruths ; secon- 
darily, they are slanders j sixth and lastly, they have 
bely*d a lady j thirdly, they have verified unjust 
things : and, to conclude, they are lying knaves. 

D, Pedro. First, I ask thee what they have done j 
thirdly, I ask thee what's their offence ; sixth and 
lastly, why they are committed) and, to conclude^ 
what you lay to their chai^. 

Claud, Rightly reasoned, and in his own division ; 
and, by my troth, there's one meaning well suited. 

D. Pedro, Who have you ofiended, masters, that 
you are thus bound to your answer? this learned 
constable is too cunning to be understood: What's 
your ofience ? 

Bora. Sweet prince, let me go no further to mine 
answer ; do you hear me, and let this count kill me. 
I have deceived even your very eyes : what your wis- 
doms could not discover, these shallow fools have 
brought to light 3 who, in the night, overheard me con- 
fessing to this man, how Don John your brother in- 
censed me to slander the lady Hero 3 how you were 
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broa^t into the orchard^ and saw me court Margaret 
in Hero's garments -, how you disgraced her; when you 
should marry her : my villainy they have upon record j 
which I had rather seal with my deaths than repeat 
over to my shame : the lady is dead upon mine and 
my master's Mse accusation } and, briefly^ I desire 
nothing but the reward of a villain. 

D, Pedro, Runs not this speech like iron througli 
your blood ? 

Claud, I have drunk poison, whiles he utter'd it. 

D. Pedro, But did my brother set thee on to this i 

Bora. Yea, and psdd me richly for the practice of it. 

D, Pedro. He is composed and fram*d of treachery : 
—And fled he is upon this villainy. 

Clavd, Sweet Hero ! now thy image doth appear 
In the rare semblance that I lov*d it first 

Dogb, Come, bring away the plaintiffs ^ by thig 
time our Sexton hath reformed signior Leonato of the 
matter : And masters, do not forget to specify, when 
time and place shall serve, that I am an ass. 

yerg. Here, here comes master signior Leonato, 
and the Sexton too. 

Re-enter Leonato and Antonio, with the Sexton, 

Leon. Which is the villain ? Let me see his ejres j 
That when I note another man like him, 
I may avoid him : Which of these is he ? 

Bora. If you would know your wronger, look on 
me. 
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£eo*. Art thou the slavey that with thy breatb 
hastkiU^d 
fi/Bxke innocent child ? 

Bora^ YesL, even I alone. 

Lew. No> not so^ villain; thou bel7*8t thyself; 
$Ier^ stand a pair of honourable men^ 
A third is fled^ that had a hand in it : — « 
I thank you^ princes^ for my daughter's death; 
Record it with your high and worthy deeds j 
Twas bravely done^ if you bethink you of it. 

Claud. I know not how to pray your patience^ 
Yet I must speak : Choose your revenge yourself; 
Impose me to what penance your invention 
Can lay upon my sin : yet sxnn*d I not^ 
But in mistaking. 

D. Pedro. By my soul, nor I ; 

And yet, to satisfy this good old man, 
I would bend under any heavy weight 
That he'll enjoin me to. 

Leon. I cannot bid you bid my daughter Uve^ 
That were impossible ; but, I pray you both. 
Possess the people in Messina here 
How innocent she died : and, if your love 
Can labour aught in sad invention. 
Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb. 
And sing it to her b(»ies ; sing it to-night : — 
To-morrow morning come you to my house; 
And since you could not be my son-in-law. 
Be yet my nephew : my brother hath a daughter. 
Almost the copy of my child that's dead. 
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%rive ker the right you ahoiiki have gii^ h^r coosin^ 

And so dies my levenge. 

Claud. O, noble sir^ 

Yoixr OTer«kindhe^ cbth wring tears from me I 
I do embrace your offer ; and dispose 
For henicefbtth of poor Claudlio. 

Le(m, To-ittorrotir thieh I will expect your coming i 
To-nijght I tAe my leavfe.— This naughty man 
^hall face to &ce be brought to Margaret, 
Who, 1 beHeve, was pack-d in all this wrong, 
"Hir'd to it by your brother. 

Bora. No, by my soul, she was not j 

'Sat knew not what she did, when ^e spoke to me ; 
But always hath been just ^d virtuous,^ 
In any tldng that I do know by her. 

Dogb, iiiforeover, sir, (^crhich, indeed, is not under 
white and black,) this plaintiff here, the (^Sender, did 
can me ass : I beseech you, let it be remembei-ed in 
Ikis punishment : And also^ the watch heard them talk 
of one Defonned : they say, he wears a key ^* in his 
ear, and a lock hanging by it; and borrows money 
in God's name ; the which he hath used so long, and 
never paid, that now men grow hard-hearted, and will 
lend nothing for God's sake : Pray you, examine him 
'xxpoa that point. 

Leon. I thank diee for thy care and hon^ pains. 

Dogb. Your worship speaks like a most thankM 
imd DeV^rend youth *, and I praise God for you, 

leofi. There's for thy pains. 
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D(^b. God save the foundation! 

Leon. Go> I discharge thee of thy prisoner^ and I 
thank thee. 

Dogb. I leave an arrant knave with your worship ; 
which> I beseech your worship, to correct yourself, 
for the example of others. God keep your worship ; 
I wish your worship well ; God restore you to health : 
I humbly give you leave to depart -, and if a merry 
meeting may be wish'd, God prohibit it.— Come, 
neighbour. [Exeunt Dogberry, Verges, and Watch, 

Leon, Until to-morrow morning, lords, farewell. ' 

Ant, Farewell, my lords ^ we look for you to* 
morrow. 

D. Fedro. We w*dl not fail. 

Claud. To-night 1*11 mourn with Hero. 

[Exeunt Don Fedro and Claudio. 

Leon. Bring you these fellows on ; we'll talk with 
Margaret, 
How her acquaintance grew with this lewd fellow. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

Leonato*s Garden. 

jEfi/frBENKDtCK and M AUG ARUT, meeting. 

Bene. Pray thee, sweet mistress Margaret, deserve 
Wpll at my hands, by helping me to the speech of 
Beatrice. 

Marg. Will you then write me a sonnet in praise 
of my beauty? 
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Bene, In so High a style^ Margaret^ that no man 
living shall come over it ; for, in most comely truths 
thoa deservest it. 

Marg. To have no man come over me ? why, shall 
I always keep below stairs ? 

Bene. Tby wit is as quick as the greyhound's mouth, 
it catches. 

Marg. And youfs as blunt as the fencer's foils, 
which hit, but hurt not. 

Bene. A most manly wit, Margaret, it will not hurt 
a woman -, and so, I pray thee, call Beatrice : I give 
thee the bucklers ^\ 

Marg, Give us the swords, we have bucklers of 
our own. 

Bene. If you use them, Margaret, you must put in 
the pikes with a vice 3 and they are dangerous weapons 
for maids. 

Marg. Well, I will call Beatrice to you, who, I 
think, hath legs. lExU Margaret. 

Bene. And therefore will come. [Singing.'] 
The God of hve. 
That nta above. 
And knows me, and knows me. 

How yitiful I deserve, — 
I mean, in singing ; but in loving, — Leander the good 
swimmer, Troilus the first employer of pandars, and a 
whole book full of these quondam carpet-mongers, 
whose names yet run smoothly in the even road of a 
blank verse, why, they were never so truly tum'd over 
and over as my poor self, in love : Marry, I cannot shew 
it in rhime j I have tiy'd) I can find out no rhime to 
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kufy but baby, an innocent rhime^ for tcor^, Md^ a 
Jiard rhime ; for &cho(U, fool, a babUiag ihiflae ; rerf 
ominous endings : No^ I was not bom under a riuming 
^fiaoket, nor I cannot woo in festivid tentis.-— 

£fi/€r Bbatbice. 

SweetBeatrice^ would'stthoucome when I called thee ? 

Beat. Yea, signior^ and d^ort when yon bid me. 

Bene, O, stay but till then 1 

Beat. Then, is spoken ; fiire you well now :— and 
jet, erelgo, let me go with that I came for, whichis^ 
with knowing what hath passed between you and 
Ckudio. 

Bene. Only foul words } and thereupon I witt kin 
tiiee. 

. Beat, Foul wotds is but foul wind^ and fyal wind 
is but foul breathy and foul breath is noisome j theiei^ 
tore I will depart uokiss*d. 

Bene. Ihou hast frighted the word out of his rigbt 
aense^ so forcible is thy wit t But^ I must t^l ihee 
plainly, Claudio undergoes my challenge ; and either 
I must shortly hear from him, or I will subscribe 
him a coward. And> I pray thee now, t^l me, for 
which of my bad parts didst thou first fall in loye 
Vith me ? 

Beat. For them all together ; which maintained a» 
politidL a state of evil, that they wiU not admit any 
^ood part to inlenningle with them. But for which 
-of my good ports did you first su^r love for me ? 

Bene, Suffer hoe; a good epithet ! I do sufier love^ 
4lideed« for I love diee against my will. 
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Beai. In spite of your hearty I thinkf alas ! poor 
keart! If you spite it for my sake, I will spite it 
for yours ^ for I vdll- never loye that which my friend 
hates. 

Bene, Thou and I are too wise to woo peaceably. 

Beat. It appears not in this confession : there's nc^ 
one wise man among twenty, that will praise himself. 

Bene, An old, an old instance, Beatrice, that lived 
in the time of good neighbours ^ : if a man do not 
erect in this age his own tomb ere he dies, he shall 
live no longer in mcmumenty than the bell rings, and 
the widow weeps. 

Beat, And how long is that, think you ? 

Bene. Question? Why, an hour in clamour, 

and a quarter in rheum : Therefore it is most ex- 
pedient for the wise, (if Don Worm, his conscience, 
£nd no impediment to the contrary,) to be the trunq)et 
of his own virtues, as I am tp piyself : So much for 
praising myself, (who, I n>yself will bear witness, is 
praise-worthy^) and npw tell me. How doth your 
cousin ? 

Beat. Very ill. 

Bene, And how do you ? 

Beat, Very ill too. 

Bene. Serve God, love wie, and mend : there will X 
leave you too, for here comes one in haste. 

Enter Ursula. 

Urs. Madam, you must come to your uncle } yon* 
der*8 old coil at home : it is proved, my lady H^rq 
VOL. IV. ; 
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1mA been falsely acciued^ the prince and dandio 
ioi^tily abused 5 and Don John is the author of all, 
who is fled and gone : Will you come presently ? 

Beat, Will you go hear this news> signior ? 

Bene. I will live in thy hearty die in thy lap> and be 
bnried in thy eyes ; and, moreover, I Will go with 
thee to thy uncle's, [Bxeimt, 

SCENE III. 

Tke Iniide cfa Ckitrck. 

Enter Don F£DR0> Claudio, and Attendants vdtk 
muskk and tapers. 

Claud. Is this the monument of Leonato^ 
Atten. It is, my lord. 
Claud, [RtadsfrwnascroU.] 

Done to death by slanderous tongues 

n^as the Hero that here lies : 
Death, m guerdon of her wrongs. 

Gives her fame which never diest 
So the Ufe, that died with shame, 
Ltves in death with gbriausfame. 

Hang thou there upon tke tomb, [uffinngit^ 
Praising her when I am dumb. — 
Now, musick, sound, and sing your solemn hymOf 
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SONG. 

Tardon, Ooddess of the night, 
Tho8is thai slew thy virgin knight^ ; 
For the tvhich, with songi cfiooe. 
Round about her tomb they go. 

Midnight, assist our moan; 

Udp itt to sigh and groan, 
Heaoify, heaoify : 

Graves, yawn, and yield your dead, 

Tia death he uttered, 
IteaoUyf heoftnbf* 

Cland. Now> unto thy bones good ni{^t ! 

Yetrlf win I do this rite. 
D.Pedro, <]kM)dtiionow^ masters 3 put yoartoidlies 
oat: 
Tbt woltes h^hFe prejr'd ^ and lock, the gentle 
day. 
Before the DirheeU of PhoeboB, round about 

Dapples the dlnwsy east with spbb of grey : 
Hianks to you all, and leave ns } ftre you well. 
Cland^ G6cA mnfrrow, tnastef^^ each his serend 

way. 
P. Pedro. Come^ let as henoe^ ial put on other 
Weeds; 
And then to Leonato*s we Will ^. 

Cland. And, Hymeti, now with luckier issue speed's^ 
Than this^ for wtem we rendered op this woe ! 
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SCENE IV. 
A Room in Leonato's House. 

£ltferLEONATO^AyTONIO^B£NEDICK^BBATaiCE, 

U&suLA^ Friar, oiuf Hero. 

Friar. Did I not tell you she was innocent ? 
Leon. So are the prince and Claudio^ who accus*d 
her. 
Upon the error that you heard debated : 
But Margaret was in some fault for this; 
Although against her will^ as it appears 
In the true course of all the. question. 

Ant. Well^ I am glad that all things sort so well. 

Pent. And so am I^ being else by &ith enforced. 
T6 call young Claudio to a reckoning for it. 

Leon. Well, daughter^ and you gentlewomen all. 
Withdraw into a chamber by yourselves ; 
And, when I send for you, come hither mask'd r 
The prince and Claudio promised by this hour 
To visit me : — You know your office, brother j 
You must be father to your brother's daughter. 
And give her to young Claudio. [Exeunt Ladies. 

Ant, Which I will do with cpnfirm*d countenaqce. 

Bene. Friar, I must entreat your pains, { think. 

Friar. To do what« signior ? 

Bene. To bind me, or undo me, one of them. — 
Signior Leonato, truth it is, good signior, 
Your niece regards me with an eye of £ivour« 
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Lean. That eye tiiy daughter lent her; Tis ihosl 
true. 

Bene. And I do with an eye of loye requite her« 

Leon, The sight whereof^ f think, you had from me^ 
From Claudio, and the prince ; But what's your will I 

Bene. Your answer, sir, is enigmatical : 
But, for my will, my will is, your good will 
May stand with ours, this day to be conjoin'd 
In the state of honourable tnarriage ^ — 
In which, good friar, I shall desire your help. 

Lean. My heart is with your liking. 

Fridr. And my help. 

Here tome» the pnnce and Claudio. 

Enter Don Pedro and Claudio^ with Atiendanti. 

D. Pedro. Good morrow to this fair assembly. 

Leon. Good morrow, prince ; goodmorrow, Claudio | 
We here attend you ; Are you yet determined 
To-day to marry with my brother's daughter ? 

Claud. I'll hold my mind, were she an Ethiop. 

Leans Call h^r fbrth^ brother> here's the friar teadfi 

lExit Antonio. 

D. Pedro. Good moirow. Benedick : Why> whSf s 
the matter. 
That you have such a Februaty hce^ 
So fidl of frost, of storm, and cloudiness ? 

Claud* I thinks he thinks upon the savage bi:^ : — 
Tush, fear not, man, we'll tip thy horns with gold^ 
And all Eurppa^bi^ rejoice at thee; 
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As (mce Europa did at lusty Jove, 
When he would play the noble beast in love. 
Bene. Bull Jove^ sir^ had an amiable low } 
And some such strange bull leap*d your &ther*s cofW, 
And got a calf in that same noble feat> 
Much like to you, for you have just his bleat. 

Re^mter Antokio> with the Ladies nuuk'd, 

Claud, For this I owe you : here come other rec« 
konings. 
"Which is the lady I must seize upon ? 

jitit. This same is she> and I do give 3rou her. 

Claud. Why, then she's mine : Sweet, let me see 
your&ce. 

Leon, No, that you shall not, till 3rou take her hand 
Before this friar, and swear to many h^:. 

Claud. Give me your hand before this holy friar; 
I am your husband, if you like of me. 

Hero. And when I liv*d, I was your other wife : 

[UnmatkiMg. 
And when you lov*d, you were my other husband* 

Claud. Another Hero? 

Hero. Nothing oertainer : 

One Hero died defil*d ; but I do Mve, 
And^ surely as I live, I am a nuud. 

D. Pedro. Hie former Hero ! Hero that is dead { 

Leon. She died, my lord^ but whiles her slander 
livU 

Friar. All this amazement can I qualify; 
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WheQj sifter diat ^e holy ritss are ended> 
I'll tell you largely of fak Hero's death : 
Mean timej let wooder seem ftmiliarj 
Afid tp the cbapel let us presently. 

Bene. Soft and fair, friar. ^Whidi is Beatrice ? 

&Af. I answer to that name; [Unmasking] What 
is your will ? 

Bene. Do not you loye me > 

Beat. No, no more than reasoKL 

Bene. Why, then your uncle> and the prince^ and 
C3audio> 
Have been deceived; for they swoie you did* 

Beat. Do not you lore me ? 

Bene. Ho, no more than reaion. 

Beat. Why, then my cousin^ Margaret and Ursolic 
Are much deceiv'd j for they did swear^ you did. 

£01^. They swore that you were almost sick for me. 

Beat. They swore that you were well'>nigh dead fy[ 
me. 

^Mf. Tia no aucfa matter :—Then> you do not lore 
me? 

Beat. No, tnjly, but in friendly recompeoce. 

Lum. CQme> oomsh I flO^ vax^ you lore the gen^ 
tleman. 

Claud. And I'll be sworn upon't^ that be loves bar; 
Vor here's a pqier^ written in his band^ 
A halting sonnet of his own pure Ixain > 
Fashion'd to Beatrice. 

Wcro, And here's another^ 
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Writ in my cousin's hand; stoien firoin her pocket. 
Containing her affection uhtx> Benedick. ^ 

Bene. A miracle ! here's our own handa againist our 
hearts !— Come, I will have thee } bu^ by this hj^t^ I 
take thee forpity. • 

. Beat I J would not deny you •^ j — but, by this good 
day, I yield upon great persuksion j and, partly, to 
save your life, for I Was* told you were in a don- 
8un^)tion» V 

.' :Beftr. P$acei I willst^p-your.mbuth.— ^ - 

[Kissing her, 

D. P€dro, How dost thou. Benedick the married 
man? ' ' - . > 

Bene, I'll tell fli^ what, prince j a college of wit- 
<:rackers cannot fk>ut me out of my huitidur : Dost thou 
think, I care for a satire; or an epigram? No: if a 
inan will be beaten with brains, he shall.wear nothing 
hkidi^me.about him : In brief, since I do purpose to 
marry, I will think nothing to any purpose that the 
^ofld' can say .against it j and therefore never tteutipt 
me for what I have said against it , for man is a giddy 
thing,^ and this'is my <idnclii8Joh!--For thy part, 
Clapdio^ I did thil^ to have beaten thte ; but in that 
thou art like to be my kinsman, live unbmis*d, and 
loveihycousrn. 

Ctaud, I had well hoped, thou wouldst have detiie^ 
Beatrice, that I might have cudgell'd thee out of thy 
single life, to make thee a double dealer ; which, out 
of question, thou wilt be, if my cousin do not look 
exceeding narrowly to thee. 
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Bene. Come^ come> we are friends : — let's have a 
dance ere we are married^ that we may lighten our 
own hearts^ and our wives* heels. 

Leon. We'll have dancing afterwards. 

Bene. Firsts o' my word ; therefore^ P^7> musick.-* 
Prince^ thou art sad 3 get thee a wife^ get thee a wife : 
there is no sta£F more reverend than one tipp'd with 
horn. * 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, My lord^ your brother John is ta*en in flighty 
And brought with armed men back to Messina. 

Bene. Think not on him till to-morrow -, I'll devise 
thee brave punishments for him.^Strike up> pipers. 

\^Dance. 
lExeunt. 
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> JftfcA Ado aUnntt Nothing,] Inkoosn (the motiwr 
of Hero), in the oldest quarto that I have seen of thi$ 
play> printed in l60O, is mentioned to enter in two 
federal scenes. The succeeding editions have all con- 
tinued her name in the Dramatis Personae. But I 
have ventured to expunge it; there being no mention 
of her through the play, no one speech addressed ta 
her, nor one syllable ^ken by her. Neither is there 
any one passage, from which we have any reason to 
detenmne that Hero's mother was living. It seems^ 
as if the poet had in his first plan designed such a cha« 
racter : which, on a survey of it, he found would be 
superfluous; and therefore he left it out, 

THEOBALD, 

' -^Ojf could not thew itielf modest ettough, wUhomt 
a lodge of bitternasJ] This is an idea which Shak« 
speare seems to have delighted to express. It occuii 
again in Macbeth. 

i my pknteouijoys 
Wanton in fidnisi, seek to hide themsekes 
In drop9 qfsorrcm. 
' ^^is signior Montanto returned^ Mootante, in 
Spanish, is a huge tuxhhandcd sword, given, with much 
humour, to one, the speaker would represent as a 
boaster or bravado. w aububtok. 
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* ^challenged him at the bird-bolt.^ The hird-hoU 
is a short thick arrow without point. It is used, says 
Steevens, to this day, to kill rooks fix)ui the Gross* 
bow. 

* — young squarer — ] A squarer 1 take to be a cho* 
lerick, quarrelsome fellow, for in this sense Shakspeare 
uses the word to square. So in Midsummer Night* i 
Dream it is said of Oberon and Titania, that theif nevef 
meet but they square. So the sense may be, /* there 
no hot-blooded ^otiM that will keep him company through 
all his mad pranks f johksov. 

* You embrace your charge — ] Charge is burthen, in* 
cumbrance. 

^ to tell us, Cupid is a good hare-finder, Sf^J] t 

know not whether I conceive the jest here intended. 
ClaucUo hints his love of Hero. Benedick asks whether 
he is serious, or whether he only means to jest, and 
tell them that Cupid is a good hare'Jinder, and Vulcan 
a rare carpenter, A man praising a pretty lady in jest, 
may shew the quick sight of Cupid, but what has it 
to do with the carpentry of Vulcan? Perhaps the 
thought lies no deeper than this. Do you mean to teU 
us as new what we all know already ? johkson. 

I believe no more is meant by those ludicrous ex-* 
pressions than this : 

Do you mean, says Benedick, to amuse us with im- 
probable stories ? 

An ingenious correspondent, whose signature is 
B. W. explains the passage in the same sense, but 
iDoxe amply. " Do you mean to teU us that love is 
not blind/ and that fixe will not consume what is com-* 
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fiQStible ?"->— >jfor both these propositions are implied 
ia making Cupid a good hare-Jinder, and Vulcan (th& 
God of fire) a good carpenter. In other words^ wotdd 
you convince me, whose opinion on this head is weU known, 
that you can he in hoe without being blind, and can pkty: 
with thejiame of beauty without being scorched. 

ST£SV£KS» 

' '-■vear lus cap with suspicion?] Thatis^ subject^ 
bis head to the disquiet of jealousy. johnson» 

^ — sigh away Sundays:] A proverbial expressioa 
to signify that a man could have no rest at all 5 when 
Sunday, a day formerly of ease and diversion, was 
passed so uncomfortably. warburtox. 

'® Jf this were so, so wfre it uttered.] If (sap Clau« 
dio, evading an explicit answer) this assertion of hU 
were true, it is a truth that might quickly be declaredi^ 
He alludes to the short answer, ^c. which Benedick, 
has just mentioned. Benedick replies. My lord, he ir 
&ke the old riddling tale, it is not so, and *twas not so^. 
but (now he mentions his own private wish) I say God 
forbid that it should be so f Claudio then re-assumeff 
his part in the dialogue, and adds, Jf I do not change 
the object of my affections, God forbid it should be 
otherwise^ Benedick, by saying God forbid it should 
ke so, means God forbid you should be married. The 
other returns for answer, Jfl continue as much in laon^ 
Vfith heras I amai present, God forbid J should not,. 

STEEVENS. 

" — a recheat — ] A recheat is the term for that 
aound of the horn,, by which the huntsman draws, hii 
^ogs off from scent 
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» '^-^ a bottle like a cot.] Aa to the cat and iotfk^ 
I can procure no better information thati the follow* 
ing, whidi does not exactly suit with the teit. 
. In some coonties of England^ a cat was formerly 
dosed up with a quantity of soot in a wooden botde, 
(such as that in which shepherds cany their liqum*^) 
and was suspended on a line. He who beat out the 
Mttom as he ran under it^ and Was nimble enough to 
escape its contents, was regarded as the hero of this 
itih^T*^n diversion. stbsteits. 

^ *-^nd calkd Adam.] Adam Bell was a compani<»l 
•f lto6tfi Hood, iDd fimious for shooting with a boW. 

1^ / cannot hide what I am:'] ThiB is one of oHf 
author's natural touches. An envious and unsocial 
mindj too proud to give {Measure, and too sullen td 
receive it, always endeavours to hide its malignity 
from the world and fix>m itself, under the plainness 
of simple honesty, or the dignity of haughty ind6^ 
pendence. johnson. 

^* I had rather be a canker t)i a hiedge, than a rose 
m Mi grace {] A canker is the canker rose, dog-rose, 
tynasbatua, or hip. The sense Is, I would rather live 
h\ obscurity the wild life of nature, than owe dignity 
^ estimation to my brother. 

• *• — heart-bum'd an hour after.] The pain commonly 
tailed the heart-bum, proceeds from an add humour 
in the stomach, and is therefore properly enough im* 
puted to ^or^ looks. johnson. 

" Well then, Sfc] Of the two next speeches Mr. 
Warburton says. All this impious nonsense thrown to tht 
bottom is the players, and foiled in vMhont rhyme of 
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ftncm. He therefore pats them in the mar^n. T1ie7 
do not deoenre indeed so honourable a place, yet I mn 
tfiraid they are too mndi in the manner of our author^ 
ifvho is aometimes trying to punrhase merriment at too 
dear a late. joHifsoir. 

^ My ttior ii TkOmmCs r&rf, wUhm the kouie ii 
lo?e.] Thus the whole stream of the copies, firom tte 
first downwards. Hero sajrs to Don Pedro, God for-^ 
bid the lute should be like the case ! i. e. that your 
face should be as homely and as coarse as your mask« 
Upon this, Don Pedro compares his visor to Fhile^ 
moh's roof, lis plain, the poet alludes to the stoty 
of Baucis and Philemon fiom Ovid: tod thiik old 
ecraple, as the Roman poet describes it, liv*d in i 
thatch* d cottage 5 

S tijmlis Sr caima tecta pahulti. 
But why, within the house it love ? Though this dd 
pair lived in a cottage, this cottage received two strag« 
gling Gods (Jupiter and Mercury) under its roof. 6o> 
Don Pedro is a prince ( and though his visor is but 
ordinary, he would insinuate to Hero, that he has 
something godUke within : alluding either to his dig<i 
nity or the qualities of his person and mind. Bytheae 
circumstances, I am sure, the thought is mended : as, 
I think verily, the text is too by the addition of t 
single letter^-iM/Am the house is Jove. Nor is this 
emendation a little confirmed by another passage in 
our author, in which he plainly alludes to the same 
stoiy. As you like it. 

Clown. I am here with thee md thy goats, as the tnosi 
capricimu foet, honest Ovid, was amongst the Ooths, 
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Jaq. knowledge ill inhabited, wnrse than Jove m # 
thatch'd house ! Theobald. 

This emendation^ thus impressed with all the power 
of his eloquence and reason^ Theobald found in the^ 
quarto edition of l600^ which he professes to have* 
seen ) and in the first folio^ the / and the / are so 
much alike^ that the printers^ perhaps^ used the same 
type for either letter. johnson. 

'» Hundred merry Tales ;] The book to which Shak- 
speare alludes^ was an old translation ofLes cent Nou'^ 
%elles Nouvelles. The original was published at Paris, 
i& the black letter, before the year 1500) and is said 
to have been written by some of the royal family of 
France. Ames mentions a translation of it,- prior to- 
the time of Shakspeare. steevens. 

^ — his villainy j] By which she means his malice 
sftid impiety, fiy his impious jests, she insinuates, be 
pleased libertines ; and by his devising slanders of them,t 
be angered them. warburton. 

** — like an usurer's chain — ] I know not whether the 
chain was, in our author's time, the conmion ornament 
of wealthy citizens, or whether he satirically uses usurer 
and alderman as sy nonimous terms. johnson. 

A gold chain was the common ornament of wealthy 
eitizens in the time of Shakspeare. 

^ It is the base, the bitter disposition of Beatrice,* 
who puts the xoorld into her person.] That is. It is the 
disposition of Beatrice, who takes upon her to personate 
the world, and therefore represents the world as saying, 
what she only says herself, johnson, 

•* ^--the infernal Atiin good apparel JiTbisis,asMr\* 
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Warburton remarks^ a pleasant allusion to the ancients* 
custom of representing thefurksi kc. in rags. 

•* bring you the length of Fnster John*a foot : fetch 
you a hair of the great cham*s beard :] i. e* I will under- 
take the most difficult task^ rathec than have any con- 
versadoQ with lady Beatricie. Alluding to the dif- 
ficulty of access to either of those monarchs^ but 
more particularly to the former. 

So Cartwright^ in his comedy called The Siege^ or 
Love*s Convert, 1641. 

" bid me take the Parthian king by the 

" beard ^ or draw an eye-tooth from the jaw rojral of 
" the Persian monarch." steevens. 

** Thus goes very one to the world but I, and J am 
ittn-'bum*d j] What is it, to go to the world? perhaps, 
to enter by itianiage into a settled stat^ : but why is 
the unmarr/d lady sun'-bumt f I believe we should 
read. Thus goes every one to the wood but I, and I am 
sun-bumt. Thus does every one but I find a shelter, 
and I am left exposed to wind and sun. The nearest 
way to the wood, is a phrase for the readiest means to 
any end. It is said of a woman, who accepts a worse 
match than those which she had refused, ih$t she haa. 
passed through the xcood, and at last taken a crooked 
stick. But conjectural criticism has alwajrs some- 
thing to abate its confidence. Shakspeare, in All*a 
well that £nd*s well, uses the phrase, to go to the 
world, ioT marriage. So that my emendation depeads 
only on the opposition of wood to 8un-4mmt. 

^ JOHNSON. 

VOL. TV* K 
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•• We'll fit the kid^/or with a petmyioorthj] u c. w6 
will be -even with the fox now discoyered. So the 
word kid, or kidde, signifies in Chaucer^ 
'^ The sothfastness that now is hid, 
" Without coverture shall be kid 
" When I undoen have this dreming/* 

Romaunt of the Rote, 2171> &C. 
*' Perceiv'd or shew*d. 
** He kidde anon his bone wa^r not brc^en." 

Troihis and Cresseide, lib. i. 208. 
'' With that anon ilterte out daungere> 
** Out of the place where he was hidde, 
'' His malice in his cheere was kidde" 

Romaunt of the Rose, 21S0. 

oAat. 

*' into a thousand half-pence ;] By half -fence the 

poet can here mean nothing but that the shreds of her 

letter were no bigger than that coin. 

^ contemptible spirit.] That is, a temper inclined 
to scorn and contempt. It has been before remarked* 
that our author uses his verbal adjectives with great 
licence. There is therefore no need of changing the 
word with sir T. Hanmer to contemptwms. 

JOHN-SOV. 

• haggards of the rock.l The haggard-hamk is ex- 
cetsfvcty shy, and very difficult to be tamed. 

'^ If law, an agate very vikfy cut :] But why an t^te, 
if low ? For what likeness between a little man and 
an agate f The ancients, indeed, used this stone to cut 
upen } but very exquisitelj^ I make no question but 
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tbe poet wrote ^ 

an aglet wry vikfy cut: 
An aglet was the tag of tliose polnt8> formerly so much 
in fasluon. These tags were either of gold^ silver^ or 
biass^ according to the quality of the wever^ and 
were conttnonly m the- shape of little images 3 or at 
least had a head cut at the extremity. The French 
caU them HngmUeties, Mezeray, speaking of Heniy 
illd*s sorrow for the death of the princess of Conti> 
vsfs^ pa rtani meme sur let aiguillettes des petite^ 
ides de Mart. And as a faff man is before compared 
to a Imct iXtr-headed I so, by the same figure, a UMt 
fmm is very aptly liken*d to an agkt iff-cut. 

WARBURTON. 

'' the Utile hangman dare not shoot at him :] This 
character of Cupid came from the Arcadia of sir Philip 
Sidney: 

'' Millions of yeares this old drivdl Cupid lives 5 
While still more wretch, more wicked he doth prove : 

Till now at length that Jove him office givesj 
(At Juno's suite who much did Argus love) 

In this our world a hangman for to be 

Of all those fooles that will have all they see.** 

B. 2. Ch. 14. 

fARMER. 

*• nere is no apfearance of fancy, ik.] Here is a 
play upoQ the word^oiM^, which Shakspeare uses for 
Iwe as well as fiv hmmur, caprice, or affectation, 

JOaKSOK. 
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^ She shall be buried with her face ifnuircb.] Thxta 
the whole set of editions : But what is there any way 
particular in this ? Are not all men and wpmen buried 
so ? Sure^ the poet means^ in, opposition to tlie general 
rule^ and by way of distinction, with her heels up- 
w^rds, or face downwards. I have chosen the first 
reading, because I find it the expression in vogue in 
our author's time. theobald. 

^ — Ofify have a care that your bills be not stolen.^ 
A bill is still carried by the watchmen at Litchfield. 
It was the old weapon of the English infiintry, which, 
says Temple, gave the most ghastly and deplorable 
wounds. It may be called securisfalcata. 

JOHNSON. 

These weapons are mentioned in Glapthom's Wit 
in a Constable, 1639. 

*' Well said, neighbours -, 

" You're chatting wisely o'er your bills and lan- 

thoms, 
" As becomes watchmen of discretion.'* 
Again, the same play. 

<f sit still, and keep 

'^ Your rusty bills from bloodshed. 

STEEVENS. 

'* If you hear a child cry, SfcJ] It is not impossible 
but diat part of this scene was intended as a bulrlescjue 
on The Statutes of the Streets, imprinted by Wolfe^- 
in 1^95. Among these I find the following. 

22. '' No man shall blow any home in the night, 
" within Ihis cittie, or whistle after the houre of nyne 
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** of the clock in the nighty under paine of imprison- 
«' ment." 

23. ^' No man shall i^ to goe with visoures^ or 
" disgoised by nighty under like paine of imprison^ 
" ment." 

24. *^ Made that nighi->¥alker8^ and evisdropperB, 
*' like puniahment." 

25. '' No hammar-man, as a smithy a pewterer^ a 
** founder^ and aU artificers making great sounds 
*^ shall not worke after the houre of nyne at the 
f' night, &c." 

3a '^ No man shall, afier the houre of nyne at 
*' night, keepe any rule, whereby any such suddaine 
*^ out-cry be made in the still of the night, as mak- 
^' ing any affiay, or beating his wyfe or servant, or 
'^ singings or revyling in his house, to the disturb- 
*^ aunce of his neighbours, under pa3me of iiis. iiiid. 
«' &c. &c." 

Ben Jonson, however, appears to have ridiculed 
this scene in the Induction to his Bartholomew Fair. 

" And then a substantial watch to have stole in 
** upon 'em, and.taken them away with mistaking 
*f words, as the &shion is in the stage-practice." 

8TEEVENS. . 

^ — shaven Hercules.] By the skanen Hercules is 
meant Samson, the usual subject of old tapestry. In 
this ridicule on the feshion, the poet has not unartiully 
given a stroke to the barbarous workmanship of the 
common tapestry hangings, then so much in use. The 
same kind of raillery Corantes has employed qp the 
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like occasion^ when he brings his knight and ^squire to 
an inn^ where they found the story of Dido and ^nead 
repies^ted in bad tapestry. On Sancho*s seemg the 
tears fall from the eyes of the forsaken queen as 
big as walnuts^ he hopes that when their atchieve- 
ments became the general subject for these sort of 
works, that fortune will send them a better artist.—— 
What authorised the poet to give this name to Sam-* 
son was the foUy of certain Christian mythologists, 
who pretend that the Grecian Hercules was the Jew* 
ish Samson. The retenue of our author is to be com- 
mended : The sober audience of that time would have 
been ofiended with the mention of a venerable name 
on so light an occasion. Shakspeare is indeed some- 
timed licentious in these matters : but to do him jus- 
dce, h^ generally seems to have a sense of rdigion; 
and to be under its influence. What Pedro says of 
Benedick, in this comedy, may be well enoogh ap- 
plied to him. The man doth fear €hd, kaasever it seems 
not to be in him by some large jests he wiU make, 

WARBVKTOV. 

I believe that Shakspeare knew nothing of the^ 
Christian mythologists, and by the shaven Hercules 
meant only Hercules when shaved to make him look like 
a woman, while he remained in the service of Om- 
phale, his Lydian mistress. Had the shaoen Hercules 
been meant to represent SamsoUj, he would probably 
have been equipped with ujauD^boae instead of a chb^ 

STBEVENB. 

^7 -^i«6a^ch— ] Abend fiir the neck, a ruff. 
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^ Ugbt o' knre j] A tune socalled, which hat been 
already mentiooed by our author. johnson. . 

This tune 18 mentioned in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Two Noble Kinsmen. The gaoler*a daughter, speak- 
ing of a horse^ says, 

** He gallops to the tune of Ught o* Ime^* 
It is mentioned again in the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona 5 

^* Best sing it to the tune of Light 0* hoe" 
And in the Noble Gentleman, of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. stebvefs. 

^ no bams.] A quibble between barns, reposUories 
of ccmh, and bairtu, the old wocd for children. 

JOHNSON. 

^ For tie letter that begins them all, H.] This is a 
poor jest, somewhat obscured, and not worth the trou« 
ble of elucidation. 

Margaret asks Beatrice far what she cries, hejf ho ; 
Beatrice answers^ for an if, that is, for an ache or pain. 

JOHNSON. 

• Heywood, among his Epigrams, published in 1562, 

has one on the letter H. 

" H is worst anxmg letters in the cross-row; 
'' For if thou find him either in thine elbow, 
" In thine arm, or leg, in any degree; 
^' In thine head, or teeth, or toe, or knee; 
'^ Into what place soever H may pike him, 
^ Wherever thoa find ache, thou sbalt not like 

bilDt'' STlBySKS. 
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*^ tum*dTurk^] i. e. taken captive hylcfve, stod 
turned a renegado to his religion, warburtok. 
. This interpretation is somewhat &r-fetched^ yet, 
perhaps, it is right. johnsok. 

Hamlet uses the same expression, and talks of his 
fortune's turmng Turk. To turn Turk was a common 
phrase for a change of former condition or opinion. 
So in The Honest Whore, by Decker, l6 1 6, 

" If you turn Turk again, &c.** stbevens. 

'^ -^he, eats his meat without grudging :] This means, 
as Dr. Johnson remarks, ' As he is content to live by 
eating like other mortals, so will he be content, not- 
withstanding his boasts, like otb^r mprtal9, to have a 
wife." 

^ I am as honest as any man living, 4'C,] There is 
much humour, and extreme good sense, luider the 
covering of this blundering expression. It is a 
sly insinvtation that length of years, and the being 
much hacknied in the ways of men, a^ Shakspearp ^x« 
presses it, take off the gloss of virtue, and bring much 
^filement on the manners. For, as a great wit says. 
Youth is the season of virtue,: corruptions, grow voitk 
years, and I believe the oldest rogue in England is the 
greiitest, warburtOn. 

Much of this b true, but I believe Shakspeaie did 
not int^id to bestow all this reflection on the speaker. 

JOHNSON. 

.. ** an txDomen ride, 4^.] lliis is.notout of place, or 
without meai|ing. Dogberry, in his va^ity of supe- 
rior parts, apolo^zing for his neighbour, observes. 
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that of two men on an horse, one must ride behind. 
The Jirst place of nmk or understandiQg can belong 
but to one, and that happy one ought not to despise 
his inferiour. johnson. 

^^ I will write against t^ ;] As to subscribe to any 
thing is to alhw it^ so to write against is to disallow or 
deny, JOHKSOK. 

*• Kindly power — ] i. e, natural power. Kind • 
nature, 

^^ —liberal"—'] liberal, here, is^rcf of tongue. 

^ -sprinted m her blood f] i. e, shewn by her 
blushes. 

^ who smirched thus,"] Smirched means daubed. . 

•** If hat man is he you are accused off^ The friar 
had just before boasted his great skill in fishing out the 
truth. And indeed, he appears by this question to be 
no fool. He was by all the while at the accusation, 
and heard no names mentioned. Why then should he 
ask her what man she was accused of? But in this 
lay the subtilty of his examination. For, had Hero 
been guilty, it was very probable that in that hurry 
and confusion of spirits, into which the terrible insult 
of her lover had thrown her, she would never have ob- 
served that the man's name was not mentioned j and 
so, on this question, have betrayed herself by naming 
the person she was conscious of an affair with. The 
friar observed this, and so concluded, that, were she 
guilty, she would probably fidl into the trap he had 
laid for her. I only take notice of this to shew 
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how admirably wdl Shakspeare knew how to sustain 
bis characters. warburton. 

** If ever hoe had interest in his liver,] The liver 
was fancied formerly to be the seat of love. So Fa- 
bian in The Twelfth Night: * This wins him« koerand 
all.* 

^' The smallest tmne may lead fne.] This is one of 
oar author*^ observations upon life. Men overpow- 
ered with distress, eagerly listen to the first ofiers of 
relief, close with every scheme, and believe every 
promi^. He that has no longer any confidence in 
himself, is glad to repose his trust in any other that 
will undertake to guide him. johkson.' 

*^ Lady Beatrice — ] The poet, in my opinion, ha* 
shewn a great deal of address in this scene. Beatrice 
here engages her lover to revenge the injury done her 
cousin Hero : and without this very natural incident^ 
considering the character of Beatrice, and that the 
story of her passion for Benedick was all a &ble, sho 
could never have been easily or naturally brought to 
confess she loved him, iK>twithstanding all the fore* 
gohig preparation. And yet, on this confession, ia 
this very place, depended the whole success of the 
plot upon her and Benedick. For had she not owned 
her love here, they must have soon found out the 
trick, and then the design of bringing them together 
had been defeated 5 and she would never have owned 
a passion she had been only tricked into, had not her 
desire of revenging her cousin's wrong made her drop 
ber capricious humour at once. warburton. 
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** I ani gone, though I am here ;] i. e. I am oat of 
your mind already^ though I remain in penon before 

you. STEEVENS. 

** that's the eftest ttJfly— ] The blundermg Dogberry 
18 made to use eftest for deftest, i. e. readiesi, apiesti 
most Jit or convenient, 

^ Cry sorrow^ wag ! and hem^ when he shoM^;maLn{] 
Hiat is, if he will smile, and cx!y sorrow begone, and 
hem instead of groaning, JOh n son. 

By the word if here, as in many other places^ is 
meant though, 

*^ Haweoer they have writ the style of gods J This, 
no doubt, alludes, as Dr. Warburton says, to the ex- 
travagant title the Stoics gave to their wise men : for 
though Shakspeare perhaps could not read the taieti 
of these philosophers in the original languages, yet 
their favourite doctrines were frequently mentioned 
in books that appeared id English long before his 
time. 

» — M daff me— ] To daff2Lnd to dof, as Theobald 
9AJS, are synonimous, and signify to put cff. In So^* 
mersetshire die expression is common at this day v 
the weather is warm, I must doff my coat, is the pea« 
iant*s usual language. 

*» He shall kill ^o of us, *c.] This brother Anthony 
IS the truest picture imaginable of human nature. He 
had assumed the character of a sage to comfort his 
brother, o'erwhelmed with grief for his only daugh* 
ter*s afiront and dishonour 4 and had severely n^roved 
him iat not commanding his passion better on so try- 
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Ing an occasion; Yet, immediately after this, no 
sooner does he begin to suspect that his age and va- 
hur are slighted, but he falls into the most intemper- 
ate fit of rage' himself: and all he can do or say is 
not of power to pacify him. This is copying nature 
with a penetration and exactness of judgment pecu- 
liar to Shakspeare. As to the expression, too, of his 
passion, nothing can be more highly painted. 

WARBURTON. 

i •* — this last XDOS broke cross."] An allusion to 
tilting. 

•' he knows how to turn his girdle,'] To turn the gir- 
dle> or to turn the buckle of the girdle behind, is still 
a proverb in use. Mr. Holt White says, that wrest- 
lers were accustomed to turn the buckle of their belt 
behind, to give their antagonist a better grasp. Hence 
to turn the buckle behind signified a challenge, 
i •* ^What a pretty thing, man is, when he goes in 
his doublet and hose, and leaves off' his wit /] It was 
esteemed a mark of levity and want of becoming gra- 
vity, at that time,' to go in the doublet and hose, and 
leave qff the cloak, to which this well-turned expression 
alludes.' The thought is, that love makes a man as 
ridiculous, and exposes him as naked, as being in the 
doublet and hose without a cloak . warburton. 

^ And she alone is heir to both of usf] Shakspeare 
seems to have forgot what he had made Leonato say, 
in the fifth scene of the first act, to Antonio. How 
now, brother ; where is my cousin, your son f hath he 
provided the music f anonymous. 
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^ He xcears a key in his ear, and a lock hanging by 
it,'] There could not be a pleasanter ridicule on the 
£uhion^ than the constable's descant on his own blun- 
der. They.heard the conspirators satyrise the fashion': 
whom thej took to be a man simamed Drformed, 
This the constable applies with exquisite humour to 
the courtiers^ in a description of one of the most &n* 
tastical £ishions of that time, the men's wearing rings 
in their ears, and indulging a &vourite lock of hair 
which was brought before, and tied with ribbons, and 
called a /crav-/oc^. Agsinst this £ishion William Prjnne 
wro^ his treatise, called. The Unlovelyqess of Love^ 
Locks. To this &ntastic mode fletcher alludes ia 
his Cupid*8 Revenge-^TAttf morning I brougt^ him a 

newpeniwig with, a lock at it And yondtr's a fellow 

come has bored a hole in his ear. And again in hia 
Woman-Hater — If I could mdure an ear with a hole 
m it, or a plaited lock, &c. w a bbu rto n . 

*^ I give thee the bucklers.] I suppose that , to give 

the bucklers is, to yield, or to lay by all thoughts of dc-^ 

fence, so cdpeum abjicere^ The rest deserves no com« 

ment johnson^ t 

Greene, in his Second Part of Coney-Catching, 
I592> U3es the same expressicMi. — *' At this his mastqpi 
*' laught, and was glad, for further advanti^e, to 
" yeeld the bucklers to his prentise. steevens. 

^ in the time of good neighbours :] i. e. When men 
were not envious, but every one gave another his due* 
The reply is extremely humorous. 

WARBVRTOir. 
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^ — thy virgin knight ;] Kmght, in its original sig- 
nification^ means follower or pupU, and in this s^ise 
may be feminine. Helena, in All's well that Ends 
well^ uses knight in the same signification. 

JOHNSON. 

* In the times of chivalry, a virgin knight was one 
who had as yet atchieved no adventure. Hero had as 
jet atchieved no matrimonial one. It may be added, 
that a virgin knight wore no device on his shield, hav- 
ing not atchieved any. steevens. 

^^ / would not deny you^ Src'] Mr. Theobald says, 
i$ not this mock-reasoning? She xootdd not deny him, but 
that she yields upon great persuasion. In changing the 
negative, I make no doubt but I have retrieced^the poefs 
humour: and so changes no/ into yet. But is not this 
a mock-critic f who could not see that the plain ob- 
vious sense of the common reading was this, I cannot 
find in my heart to deny you, but for all that I yield^ 
after having stood out great persuasions to submission. 
He had said^ I take thee for pity, she replies, I would 
not deny thee, i. e. I take thee for pity too : but as I 
live, I am won to this compliance by importunity of 
friends. Mr. Theobald^ by altering not to yet, makes 
it supposed, that he had been importunate, and that she 
kad often denied, which was not the case. 

WAHBU&TON. 
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If we may believe Dr. Gray and Mr. Upton, says 
Dr. Fanner, this play of As You Like It was certainJy 
borrowed from the Coke's Tale of Gamelyn j which 
by the way was not printed till a century afterward : 
when in truth the old bard, who was no hunter of 
MSS. contented himself solely with Lodge's Kosalind, 
or Euphues* Golden Legacye, 4to, 159O. 

Mr. Steevens very justly remarks, that Shakspeare 
has here followed the fable more exactly than is his 
general custom when he is indebted to such worthless 
originals 3 and has sketched some of his principal cha- 
racters, and borrowed a few expressions, from it. His 
imitations, &c. however, are too insignificant to merit 
transcription. 

Of this play, says Johnson, the &ble is wild and 
pleasing. I know not how the ladies will approve the 
fecility with which both Rosalind and Celia give away 
their hearts. To Celia much may be forgiven for the 
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heroism of her fiiendship. The character of Jaqnes 
is natural and well preserved. Tlie comic dialogue is 
very sprightly^ with less mixture of low bufibonery 
than in some other plays 5 and the graver part b ele- 
gant and harmonious. By hastening to the end of his 
work> Shakspeare suppressed the dialogue between 
the usurper and the hermit^ and lost an opportunity 
of exhibiting a moral lesson in which he m^ht have 
found matter VTprthy pf his highest powers. 



Persons Represented. 

DuKE^ Uving in exile. 

Frederick, brother to the Duke, and usurper of his 

dominions, 
Amiens^ i Lords attending upon the Duke in his banish* 
Jaques^ j ment. 

Lb Be A u> a courtier attending upon Frederick. 
Charles^ his xorestler. 
Oliver, "j 

J A Q u E 8, > Sons rfsir Rowland de Bois. 
Orlakdo,) 

Adam, 7 ^ ^,. 

Dennis, P'"'"^''''^''^- 
Touchstone, achwn. 
Sir Oliver Mar-text, a vicar. 
CORIN, 7 «. , , 
Sylvius, l**'?*^- 

William, a country felUno, in lace vith Audrey. 
A Person representing Htmbn. 

Rosalind, daughter to the banished Duke. 
Celia, daughter to Frederick. 
Phebe, a Shepherdess. 
Audrey, a country wench. 

Lords belonging to the txao Dukes \ Pages, Foresters, 
and other Attendants. 

The SCENE lies, first, near Oliver's House; afieroards, 
partly in the Usurper's Court, and partly in the Forest 
ofArden. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 

An Orchard^ near OUcer^s House: 

Enter Orlakdo and Adabi. 

OrL As I remember^ Adam^ it was upon this feshion. 
bequeathed me ' : By will^ but a poor thousand crowns; 
end, as thou say'st^ charged my brother^ on his bless- 
iag, to breed me well : and there begins my sadness* 
My brother Jaques he keeps at school^ and report 
speaks goldenly of his profit : for my part, he keeps 
me rustically at home> or, to speak more properly^ 
stays m^ here at home unkept^ : for call you that 
keeping for a gentleman of my birth, that differs not 
from the stalling of an ox ? His horses are bred 
better 3 for, besides that they are fair with their feed- 
ing, they are taught their manage, and to that end 
riders dearly hired : but I, his brother, gain nothing 
under him but growth ; for the which his animals on 
his dunghills are as much bound to him as I. Besides 
this nothing that he so plentifully gives me, the some- 
thing that nature gave me, his countenance seems tq 
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take from me : he lets me feed with his hinds, ban 
me the place of a brother, and, as much as in him 
lies, mines my gentility with my education. This is 
it, Adam, that grieves me; and the spirit of my 
fether, which I thii± is within me, begins to mutiny 
against this servitude : I will no longer endure it, 
though yet I know no wise remedy how to avoid it. 

Enter Oliver. 

Adam. Yonder comes my master, your brother. 

Orl, Go apart, Adam, and thou shalt hear how he 
will shake m6 up. 

Oli. Now, sir! what make you here ? 

Oft* Nothing: I am not taught to make any diing. 

OH. What mar you then, sir ? 
' OrL Many, sir, I am helping you to mar that 
which God made, a poor unworthy brother of youis^ 
with idleness. 

Oii, Many, sir, be better employ'd, and be naught 
awhile^ 

OrL Shall I keep your hogs, and eat husks with 
them ? What prodigal portion have I spent^ that I 
should come to such penury ? 
' OU, Know you where you are, sir ? 

Orl. O, sir, very well : here in your orchard. 

Oli. Know you before whom, sir ? 

OrL Ay, better than he I am befbre knows me. 
I know^ you are my eldest brother; and, in the gentle 
condition of Uood, you should so know me : the 
Courtesy of nations allows you my better, in that you 
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tait ihe^ fint-bom; but the same traditibn takes not 
awajr my blood, were there twenty brothers betwixt 
us : I have as much of my fiitiier in me, as you ; 
albeit, I confess, your coming beware me Is nearer to 
hb reverence*. 

OU. What, boy! 

OrL Come, come^ elder brother, yoa are too youngs 
in this. 

OH, Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain? 

Or/. I am no villain * : I am die youngest son of 
nt Rowland de Bois; he was my father^ and he is 
thrice a villain, that sa3rs, such a fether begot villains : 
Wert thou not my brother, I would not take this 
hand firom thy throat, till this other had pulled out 
thy tongue for saying so; thou hiut lailed on thyself. 

Aliami Sweet masters, be patient; for your &ther*s 
remembrance, be at accord. 

OU. Let me go, I say. 

OrL I will not, till I please i yoa shall hear me. 
My &ther charged you in his will to give me good 
education r you have trained me like a peasant, ob- 
scuring and hiding from me all gentleman-like 
qualities: the spirit of my &ther grows strong in 
me, and I will no longer endure it : therefore allow 
me such exercises as may become a gentleman, or 
give me the poor allottery my ^ther left me by testa- 
ment; \nth that I will go buy my fortunes. 

OH, And what wilt thou do ? beg; when that is 
spent ? Well, sir, get you in : I will not long be 
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troubled with you : you shall have some part of yocuc 
will : I pray you, leave me. 

OrL I will no further offend you than becomes 
me for my good. 

OIL Get you with him, you old dog. 

Adam. Is old dog my reward ? Most true, I have . 
lost my teeth in your service.— God be with my old 
master ! he would not have spoke such a word. 

[Ereunt Orlando and Adam, 

Qlu Is it even so ? begin you to grow upon me ? I 
will pbysick your rankness, and yet give no thoun 
sand crowns neither. Hola, Dennis ! 

£#i^er Dennis. 

Den, . Calls your worship ? 

OU, Wb» not Charles, the duke*s wrestler, here to 
^>eak with me ? 

Den. So please you, he is here at the door, and 
importunes access to you. 

on. Call him in. [Exit Dc«nw.]— Twill be a 
good way 5 and to-morrow the wresding is. 

£n^er Charles. 

Cha, Good morrow to your worship. 

on. Good monsieur Charles I — what's the new. 
news at the new court ? 

Cha. There's no news at the court, sir, but the 
old news : that is» the old duke is banished by bis 
younger brother the new duke i and three or four 
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loTing lords have put themselves into voluntary exile 
with him, whose lands and revenues enrich the new 
dukej therefore he gives them good leave to wander. 

OU, Can you tell^ if Rosalind, the duke's d^ighter^^ 
be banished with her &ther ? 

CAa, O, no ; for the duke*8 daughter, her cousin, 
to loves her, — being ever from their cradles bred 
together, — that she would have followed her exile^ 
or have died to stay behind her. She is at the court, 
and no less beloved of her uncle than his own daugh<« 
ter ; and never two ladies loved as they do* 

on. Where will the old duke live ? 

Cka. They say, he is already in the forest of Arden, 
and a many merry men with him; and there they 
live like the old Robin Hood of £ngland : they say, 
many young gentlemen flock to him every day ) and 
fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the gdiden 
world. 

OH. What, you wrestle to-morrow before the new 
duke? 

Cha. Marry, do I, sir; and I came to acquaint you 
with a matter. I am given, sir, secretly to under- 
stand, that your younger brother, Orlando, hath a 
disposition to come in disguis'd against me to try a 
fell : To-morrow, sir, I wrestle for my credit j and 
he that escapes me without some broken limb, shall 
acquit him well. Your brother is but young, and 
tender ; and, for your love, I would be loth to foil 
him, as I must, for my own honour, if he come in : 
therefore^ out of my love to you^ I came hither to 
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acquaint you withal 3 that either you might stay him 
from his intendment^ or brook such disgrace well as 
he shall run into ; in that it is a thing of his own 
search, and altogether against my will. 

OIL Charles, I thank thee for thy love to me, 
which thou shalt find I will most kindly requite. I 
had myself notice of my brother's purpose herein, 
and have by underhand means laboured to dissuade 
him from it; but he is resolute. Fll tell thee, Charles, 
«— it is the stubbomest young fellow of France i full 
of ambftion, an envious emulator of every man's good 
parts, a secret and villainous contriver against me his 
natural brother 3 therefore use thy discretion -, I had 
as lief thou didst break his neck as his finger : and 
thou wert best look to*t -, for if thou dost him any 
slight disgrace, or if he do not mightily grace himself 
on thee, he will practise against thee by poison, 
entrap thee by some treacherous device, and never 
leave thee till he hath ta'en thy life by some indirect 
means or other : for, I assure thee, and almost with 
tears I speak it, there is not one so young and so 
villainous this day living. I speak but brotherly of 
him ; but should I anatomize him to thee as he is, I 
must blush and weep, and thou must look pale and 
wonder. 

Cha, I am heartily glad I came hither to you : If 
he come to-morrow. Til give him his payment: If 
ever he go alone again, TU never wresde for prize 
more : And so, God keep your worship ! [Exit. 

Oil. Farewell, good Charles.— Now will I stir 
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this gamester: I hope^ I shall see an end of him; for 
my fioul^ yet I know not why^ hates nothing more 
than he. Yet he's gentle j never school'd, and yet 
learned $ full of noble device 3 of all sorts enchant* 
ingly beloved ; and^ indeed, so much in the heart of 
the world, and especially of my own people, who 
best know him, that I am altogether misprised : but 
it shall not be so long ; this wrestler shall clear all : 
nothing remains, but that I kindle the boy thither, 
which now I'll go about. lExit. 

SCENE II. 

A Loan before the Duk^s Palace. 
Enter Rosalind and Celia. 

Cel. I pray thee, Rosalind, sweet my coz, be 
merry* 

R08. Dear Celia, I show more mirth than I am 
mistress of) and would you yet I were merrier? 
Unless you could teach me to forget a banished 
Either, you must not learn me how to remember any 
extraordinary pleasure. 

Cel. Herein, I see, thou lovest me not with the 
full weight that I love thee: if my imcle, thy banish* 
ed £ither, had banished thy Uncle, the duke my fether, 
so thou hadst been still with me, I could have taught 
my love to take thy Either for mine ; so would'st thou, 
if the truth of thy love to me were so righteously 
tempered as nune is to thee. 
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Has. WeU, I will forget the condiUon of my estate, 
to rejoice in yours. 

Cel. You know, my father hath no child but I, 
nor none is like to have 5 and, truly, when he dies, 
thou shalt be his heir : for what he hath taken away 
from thy Either perforce, I will render thee again in 
affection; by mine honour, I will; and when I break 
that oath, let me turn monster ; therefore, my sweet 
Rose, my dear Rose, be merry. 

Ros, From henceforth I. will, coz, and devise 
sports: let me see 5 What think you of felling in 
love? 

CcL Marry, I pr'ythee, do, to make sport withal : 
but love no man in good earnest } nor no further in 
sport neither, than with safety of a pure blush thou 
may'st in honour come off again. 

Ros. What sliall be our sport then ? 

Cel. Let us sit and mock the good housewife. 
Fortune, from her wheeP, that her gifts may hence- 
forth be bestowed equally. 

Ros. I would, we could do so ; for her benefits are 
mightily misplaced : and the bountifrd blind woman 
doth most mistake in her gifts to women. 

Cel. *Tls true : for those, tliat she makes fair, she 
scarce makes honest > and those, that she makes honest, 
she makes very ill-favour*dly. 

Ros. Nay, now. thou goest from fortune's office to 
nature's : fortune reigns in gifb of the world> not in 
the lineaments of nature. 
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Enter Touchstone. 



Cel. No ? When nature hath made a fidr creature^ 
may she not by fortune fall into the fire > — Tliough 
nature hath given us wit to flout at fortune^ hath not 
ftnrtund sent in this fool to cut off the argument ? 

Hof.' Indeed, there is fortune too hard for nature; 
when fortune makes nature's natural the cutter off of 
nature's wit. 

Cel, Fferad venture/ this is not fortune's work 
neither, but nature's* who* perceiving (Tur natural 
wits too dull to reason of such goddesses, hitii sent 
this natural for our whetMone : for always the dull* 
ness of the fool is the whetstone of the wits.— How 
now, wit? whither wander you ? 

T<mck» Mistress/ you must come away to your 
fiitfaer. 

CeL Were you made the messenger ? 

Touch, No, by mine honour j' but fl was bid to 
come for you. 

Ros. Where learned you that oath, fool ? 

Touch, Of a certain knight, that swore by his 
honour they were good pancakes, and swore by his 
honour the mustard was naught : now, I'll stand to 
it, the pancakes were natight, and the nnistard was 
good 5 and yet was not the knight forsworn. 

Cel, How prove you that, in the great heap of your 
knowledge ? 

jRot. Ay, many; now unmuzde your wisdom/ 
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Touch. Stand you both forth now: strdce joor 
chins^ and swear by your beards that I am a knave. 

Cei. By our bearck, if we had them, thou art. 

ToMch, By my knavery, if I had it, then I were : 
but if you swear by that that is not, you are not for- 
sworn : no more was this knight, swearing by his 
honour, for he never had any l or if he had, he had 
swam it away, before ever he sow those pancakes or 
that mustard. 

Cd. Pr'ythee, who ii't that thou mean'st ? 

Touch. One that old Frederick, your &ther, loves. 

Cel, My Other's love is enough to honour him. 
EnoQgh ! speak no more of him > youll be whip*d 
for taxation, one of these days. 

Touch, The more pity, that fools may not speak 
wisely, what wise men do foolishly. 

Cel, By my troth, thou sa/st true : for since the 
Ktde wit, that fools have, was silenced S the litde 
foolery, that vnse ipen have, makes a great show. 
Here comes Monsieur Le Beau. 

EtUer Le Beau. 

Rm^ With his mouth foil of news. 

CeL Which he will put on us, as pigeons foed their 
jonng. 

Ror. Then shall we be news-cramm'd. 

Cei. All the better ; we shall be the more market- 
able. Bon jour. Monsieur le Beau: What's the news' 
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Lt Bam, Fair princess^ yoa have lost much good 
ipoit. 

CeL Sport? Of what colour? 

Xe Beau, What colour^ madam ? How shall I an^ 
•wer you ? 

Rob, As wit and fortune will. 

Touch, Or as the destinies decree. 

Cd, Well said ^ that was laid on with a trowel^. 

Touch, Nay, if I keep not my rank,— — 

Ro8, Thou losest thy old smell. 

Le Beau, You amaze me, ladies : I would have 
told you of good wrestling, which you have lost the 
eight of. 

Boi, Yet teil us the manner of the wrestling. 

Le Beau, I will tell you the beginning, and, if it 
please your ladyships, you may see the end > for the 
hest is yet to do 3 and here, where you are, they ate 
coming to perform it. 

Cd, Well, — the beginnipg, that is dead and buried. 

Le Beau, There comes an old man, and his three 
sons, 

Cel, I could match this beginning with an old tale. 

Le Beau. Three proper young men, of exceUent 
growth and presence j — — 

Roe, With bills on their necks, — Be it known unto 
all men by these present s^^, 

Le Beau. The eldest of the three wrestled with 
Charles, the duke's wrestler; whidb Charles in a 
moment threw him, and broke three of his ribs, that 

vol. IV. u 
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there is little hope of life in him : so he served the 
second^ and so the third : Yonder they lie -, the poor 
old man, their fath^r^ making such' pififul dole over 
.them, that all the beholders take his part wUh weeing. 

Ros. Alas! 

Touch. Bat what is the sport, monsiem-j that the 
ladies have lost ? 

Le Beau, Why, this that I speak of. 

Touch. Thus men may grow wiser every day ! it 
is the first time that ever I heard, breaking of ribs 
.was sport for ladies. 

CeL Or I, I promise thee. 

Ros, But is there any else longs to see this broken 
musick in his sides ^* ? is there yet another dotes upon 
rib-breaking ? — Shall we see this wrestling, cousin ? 

Le Beau. You must, if you stay here -, for here is 
the place appointed for the wrestling, and they are 
ready to perform it. 

C«/. Yonder, sure, they are coming : Let us now 
stay and see it. 

Flourish. Enter DuheFvL^DERiCK, Lords, OKhhKDO, 
Charles, and Attendants, 

Duke F. Come on ; since the youth will not be 
entreated, his own peril on his forwardness. 
Ros, Is yonder the man ? 
Le Beau. £ven he, madam. 
CeL Alas, he is too young : yet he looks success* 
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Duke F, How now, 4aughter^ and cousin ? are you 
crept hither to see the wre9tling ? 

Bm. Ay, my liege ; so please you give us leave. 

Duke F. You will take little delight in it^ I can tell 
you, there is such odds in the men : In pity of the 
challenger's youth, I would fain dissuade him, but he 
will not be entreated : Speak to lum, ladies 3 see if 
you can move him. 

Cel. Call him hither, good Monsieur Le Beau. 

Duke F. Do so 5 I'll not be by. IDuke goes apart. 

Le Beau. Monsieur the challenger, the prmcesses 
call for you. 

Orl. I attend them/ with all respect and duty* 

Roi, Young man, have you diallenged Charles the 
wrestler ? 

Orl. No, fair princess j he is the general chal- 
lenger : I come but in, as others do, to try with him 
the strength of my youth. 

CeL Young gentleman, your spirits are too -bold 
for your years : You have seen cruel proof of this 
man's strength : if you saw yourself with your eyes, 
or knew yourself with your judgment, the fear of 
your adventure would counsel you to a more equal 
enterprise. We pray you, for your own sake, to em- 
brace your own safety, and give over this attempt. 

R08. Do, young sir; your reputation shall not 
therefore be misprised : we will make it our suit to 
. the duke, that the wrestling might not go forward. 

OrL I beseech you, punish me not with your hard 
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thoughts; wherein I confess me rnndi guilty^ to 
deny so fair and excellent ladies any thing. But l^t 
yoor hit eyes, and gentle wishes, go with me to my 
trial : wherein if I be foiled, there is but one shamed 
that was never gracious ; if killed, but one dead that 
is willing to be so : I shall do my friends no wrong, 
for I have none to lament me -, the world no injuiy, 
for in it I have nothing 5 only in the world I fill up a 
place, which may be better supplied when I have 
made it empty. 

Ros. The little strength that I have, I would it 
were with you. 

Cel. And mine, to eke out hers. 

Ros, Fare you well. Pray heaven, I be deceived in 
you ! 

Cel. Your heart's desires be with you ! 

Cha. Come, where is this young gallant, that is so 
desirous to lie with his mother earth ? 

Orh Heady, sir; but his will hath in it a more 
modest working. 

Duke F. You shall tiy but one fall. 

Cha. No, I warrant your grace; you shall not 
entreat him to a second, that have so mightily per- 
suaded him from a first. 

OrL You mean to mock me afler ; 3rou should not 
have mocked me before : but come your ways. 

Ros, Now, Hercules be thy speed, young man ! 

CeL I would I were invisible, to catch the strong 
fellow by the leg. [Charles and Orlando wrestle* 
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Rot, O excellent 3roiing man ! 

Cel. If I had a thunderbolt in mhne eye, I can tell 
who should down* [Charles is thrown. Shout. 

Duke F. No more^ no more. 

Orl, Yes, I beseech your grace; I am not yet well 
breathed. 

Duke F. How dost thou^ Charles ? 

Le Beau. He cannot speak^ my lord. 

DukeF. Bear him away. {Charles is home out. 
What is thy name, young man ? 

Orl. Orlando^ my liege; the youngest son of sir 
Rowland de Bois. 

Duke F, I would^ thou hadst been son to some man 
else. 
The world esteem'd thy father honourable. 
But I did find him still mine enemy : 
Thou shouldst have better pleased me with this deedj 
Hadst thou descended from another house. 
But &re thee well ; thou art a gallant youth ; 
I would, thou hadst told me of another &ther. 

[Exeunt Duke Fred. Train, atid Le Beau. 

Cel. Were I my fsLther, coz, would I do this ? 

Orl, I am more proud to be sir Rowland's son. 
His youngest son;— and would not change that 

calling. 
To be adopted heir to FVederick. 

Ros. My &ther lov*d sir Rowland as his soul. 
And all the world was of my father's mind : 
Had I before known this young man his 8on> 
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I should have given him tears unto entreaties^ 
£re he should thus have ventured. 

CeL Gentle cousin. 

Let us go thank him, and encourage him : 
My father*s rough and envious disposition 
Sticks me at heart. — Sir, you have well deserv'd : 
If you do keep your promises in love. 
But justly, as you have exceeded promise. 
Your mistress shall be happy. 

Ras. Gentleman, 

[Giving him a chaknfrom her neck. 
Wear this for me ^ one out of suits with fortune ; 
That could give more, but that her hand lacks means.<— 
Shall we go, coz ? 

CeL Ay : — Fare you well, feir gentleman. 

Orl. Can I not say, I thank you ? My better parts 
Are all thrown down; and that which here stands up. 
Is but a quintain ^*, a mere lifeless block. 

Ro8, He calls us back: My pride fell with my 
fortunes: 
I'll ask him what he would :-rDid you call, sir ?— 
Sir, you have wrestled well, and overthrown 
More than your enemies. 

CeL Will you go, coz ? 

JRoi. Have with you : — Fare you well. 

[Exeunt Rosalind and CeUa. 

OrL What passion hangs these weights upon my 
tongue ? 
I cannot speak to faer^ yet she urg'd conference. 



i 
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Re-enter Le Beau. 

poor Orlando ! ' thou art overthrown ; 

Or Charlee, or something weaker^ masters thee. 

Le Beav. Good sir, I dp in friendship counsel yort 
To leave this place : Albeit you have deserv'd 
High commendation, true applause, and love $ 
Yet such is now the duke's condition. 
That he misconstrues all that you have done. 
TTie duke is humorous -, what he is, indeed. 
More suits you to conceive, than me to speak of. 

Ori. I thank you, sir : and, pray you, tell me this; 
Which of the two was daughter of the duke 
That here was at the wrestling ? 

Le Beau. Neither his daughter, if we judge by 
manners 5 
But yet, indeed, the shorter is his daughter : 
The other is daughter to the banished duke. 
And here detain'd by her usurping uncle. 
To keep his daughter company 3 whose loves 
Are dearer than the natural bond of sisters. 
But I can tell you, that of late this duke 
Hath ta*en displeasure 'gainst his gentle niece ; 
Grounded upon no other argument. 
But that the people praise her for her virtues. 
And pity her for her good Other's sake 5 
And, on my life, his malice 'gainst the lady 
Win suddenly break forth. — Sir, fare you weD; 
Hereafter, in a better world than this, 

1 shall desire more love and knowledge of you. 
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OrL I rest much bounden to 70a : fiire you well ! 

lExU Le Beau. 
Thus must I from the smoke into the smother j 
From jfyrant diike^ unto a tyrant brother : — 
But heaveuly Rosalind ! {Exit. 



SCENE III. 

A Room in the Palace, 
Enter Celia and Rosalind. 

Cel. Why, cousin; why, Rosalind j — Cupid have 
mercy !— Not a word ? 

Ros. Not one to throw at a dog. 

Cel. No, thy words are too precious to be cast 
away upon curs, throw some of them at me ; come^ 
lame me with reasons. 

Ros. Then there were two cousins laid up | wh^n 
the one should be lamed with reasons, and the other 
mad without any. 

Cel. But is all this for your father ? 

Rot. No, some of it is for my child's Either ^' : 
O, how full of briars is this working-day world ! 

Cel. They are but b\u^, cousin, thrown upon thee 
in holyday foolery ; if we walk not in the trodden 
paths, our very petticoats will catch them. 

Ros, I could shake them off my coat | these burs 
are in my heart. 

Cel, Hem them away. 
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Ros. Iwooldtryj if I could cry hem^ and have him. 

Cel. Come, come^ wrestle with thy affections. 

Ros. O, they take the part of a better vnrestler than 
myself. 

Cel. Oj a good wish upon you ! you will try in 
time^ in despite of a &11. — But, turning these jests 
out of service, let us talk in good earnest: Is it 
possible, on such a sudden, you should £ill into so 
strong a liking with old sir Rowland's youngest schi ? 

Ros, The duke my father lov*d his &ther dearly. 

Cel, Doth it therefore ensue, that you should love 
his son dearly ? By this kind of chase, I should hate 
him, for my &ther hated his Either dearly ; yet I hate 
not Orlando. 

Ros, No 'fmth, hate him not, for my sake. 
• Cel, Why should I not ? doth he not deserve well? 

Ro9, Let me love him for that ; and do you love 
him, because I do : — Look, here comes the diike. 

Cel, With his eyes full of anger. 

Enter Duke Frederick, xcith Lords, 

Duke F, Mistress, despatch you with your safest 
haste. 
And get you from our court. 

Roi, Me, uncle ? 

Duke F, You, cousin : 

Within these ten days if that thou be*st found 
So near our publick court as twenty miles. 
Thou diest for it. 

Roi. 1 do beseech your grace. 
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Let ine the knowledge of my faidt bear with me? 

If with myself I hold intelligence. 

Or have acquaintance with mine own desires ; 

If that I do not dream, or be not frantick, 

(As I do trust I am not,) then, dear uncle. 

Never, so much as in a thought unborn. 

Did I offend your highness. 

Duke F. Thus do all traitors ; 

If their purgation did consist in words, 
Tbej are as innocent as grace itself : — 
Let it suffice thee, that I trust thee not. 

Ros, Yet your hfiistrust cannot make me a traitor : 
Tell me, whereon the likelihood depends. 

DukcF. Thou art thy father's daughter, there's, 
enough. 

Ros, So was I, when your highness took his duke- 
dom; 
So was I, when your highness banish*d him : 
Treason is not inherited, my lord ; 
Or, if we did derive it from our friends, 
What*8 that to me ? my father was no traitor : 
Then, g^ood my liege, mistake me not so much. 
To think my poverty is treacherous. 

CeL Dear sovereign, hear me speak. 

Duke F, Ay, Celia ; we stay*d her for your sake. 
Else had she with her father rang*d along. 

CeL I did not then entreat to have her stay. 
It was your pleasure, and your own remorse ; 
I was too young that time to value her, . 
But now I know her : if she be a traitor> 
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Why 80 am I ^ we still have slept together. 
Rose at an instant, leam'd, play'd, eat together j 
And wheresoe'er we went, like Juno's swans. 
Still we went coupled, and inseparable. 

DukeF. She is too subtle for thee 5 and her smooth- 
ness. 
Her very silence, and her padence. 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. 
Hiou art a fool: she robs thee of thy name ; 
And thou wilt show more bright, and seem more 

virtuous. 
When she is gone : then open not thy lips j 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom 
Which I have pass*d upon her; she is banish'd. 

Cel, Pronounce that sentence then on mjB> my liege -, 
I cannot live out of her company. 

Duke F. You are a fool : — You, niece, provide 
yourself; 
If 3rou out-stay the time, upon mine honour^ 
And in the greatness of my word, you die. 

[Exeunt Duke Frederick end Lords! 

Cd. O my poor Rosalind ! whither wilt thou go ? - 
Wilt thou change Others ? I will give thee mine. 
I charge thee, be not thou more griev'd than I am. 

Ros, I have more cause. 

Cel. Thou hast not, cousin ; 

Pr'ythee, be cheerful : know*st thou not, the duke 
Hath banish'd me his daughter ? 

Kos. That he hath not. 

Cd. No ? hath not ? Rosalind lacks then the love 
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Which teacheth thee that thoa and I am one ^^ : 
Shall we be sunder*d ? shall we part^ sweet ^1 ? 
No; let tny Either seek another heir. 
Therefore devise with me^ how we may £Lj, 
Whither to go^ and what to bear with us : 
And do not seek to take your change upon you> 
To bear your griefs yourself, and leave me out -, 
For, by this heaven, now at our sorrows pale. 
Say what thou canst, 1*11 go along with thee. 
f Ros. Yihy, ^hither shall we go ? 

Cel. To seek my uncle. 

Ros, Alas, what danger will it be to us. 
Maids as we are, to travel forth so &r ? 
Beauty, provoketh thieves soooer than gold. 
. Cei m put myself in poor and mean attire. 
And with a kind of umber smirch my face ) 
The like do you ; so shall we pass along. 
And never stir ^sailants. 

Ros. Were it not better. 

Because that I am more than conunon tall. 
That I did suit me all points like a man ? 
A gallant curtle-ax ^^ upon my thigh, 
A boar-spear in my hand ; and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman^s fear there wiU,) 
We'll have a swashing and a martial outside y 
As many other mannish cowards have. 
That do out&ce it with their semblances. 

Cel. What shall I call thee, whep thou art a man ? 

Ros* 1*11 have no worse a name than Jove's own 
page. 
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And therefore look yoa call me^ Ganymede. 
But what will you be call'd ? 

CeL Something that hath a reference to my state ; 
No longer Celia^ but Aliena« 

Ros, But^ cousin^ what if we assay*d to tfteal 
The clownish fool out of your Other's Court ? 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel ? 
. CeL He'll go along o*er the wide world with Die ; 
Leave me alone to woo him : Let's away^ 
And get our jewels and our wealth together; 
Devise the fittest time^ and safest way 
To hide us from pursuit that will be made 
After my flight : Now go we in content. 
To liberty, and not to banishment lExnmt. 
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ACT 11. SCENE I. 

The Forest of Arden. 

Pnter Duke senior, Amiens, and other Lords, m the 
dress of Foresters, 

Duke S, Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile. 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons* difierence ; as, the icy fang. 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind ; 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body. 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say,— 
This is no flattery : these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head *• : 
And this our life, exempt from publick haimt, 
I>lnds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

Ami, I would not change it *' : Happy is your grace. 
That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. 

Duke S. Come, shall we go and kill us venison ? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools,— 
Being native burghers of this desert city,-— 
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Should, ia their own confines, ^dth forked heads 
Have their round haunches gor*d. 

1 Lord. Indeed^ my lord. 

The melancholy Jaques grieves at that j 
And, in that kind, swears you do more usurp 
Than doth your brother that hath banish*d you. 
To-day, my lord of Amiens, and myself. 
Did steal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peq)s out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood : 
To the which place a poor sequester*d stag. 
That from the hunters' aim had ta'en a hurt. 
Did come to languish ; and, indeed, my lord. 
The wretched animal heav*d forth such groans. 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting 5 and the big round tears 
Cours*d one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase : and thus the haiiy fool. 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook. 
Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke S. But what said Jaques ? 

Did he not moralize this spectacle ? 

1 Lord. O, yes, into a thousand similes. 
First, for hb weeping in the needless stream ; 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak*st a testament 
As vxn-ldUngs do, giving thy sum of more 
To that which had too fmtch : Then, being alone^ 
Left and abandoned of his velvet friends -, 
*Tis right, quoth he; thus misery doth part 
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Thejlux ofcon^an^: Anon^ a careless herd^ 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him. 
And never stays to greet him 5 Ay, quoth Jaques, 
Sfweep on, you fat and greasy citizens ; 
'Tisjust the fashion : Wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there f 
Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the countiy, city, court. 
Yea, and of this our life : swearing, that we 
Are mei^ usurpers, tyrants, and what's worse. 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up,. 
In their assigned and native dwelling place. 

Duke.S. And did you leave him in this contem- 
plation ? 

2 Lord, We did, my lord, weeping and com- 
menting 
Upon the sobbing deer. 

Duke S, Show me the place 5 

I love to cope him in these sullen fits. 
For then he*s full of matter. 

2 Lord, I'll bring you to him straight. lExeunt. 

SCENE IL 

A Bjoom in the Palace. 
Enter Duke Frederick, Lords, and Attendants, 

Duke F, Can it be possible, that no man saw them ? 
It cannot be : some villains of my court 
Axe of coiisent and sufferance in this. 
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1 Lard, J cannot hear of any that did see her. 
The Uidiesy her attendants of her chamber^ 
Saw her a-bed -, and> in the morning early. 
They found the bed untreasur'd of their mistress. 

2 Lord, My lord^ the roynish clown, at whom so 

oft 
Your grace was wont tolaugh> is also missing. 
Hesperia, the princess* gentlewoman> 
Confesses, that she secretly o*er-heard 
Your daughter and her counn much commend 
The parts and graces of the wrestler 
That did but lately foil the sinewy Charles ; 
And she believes, ^erever they are gone, 
iWt youth is surely in their company. 
Duke F. Send to his brother 5 fetch that gallant 
hither; 
If he be absent, bring his brodier to me, 
1*11 make him find him : do this suddenly ; 
And let not search and inquisition quail 
To bring again these foolish runaways. [Exeunt. 

SCENE in. 

Before OHver's Houses 
Enter Orlaxdo and Adam, meeting. 

Orl. Who's there ? 

Jdam. What ! my ycking master ?<--0, my gentle 
master, 
O, my sweet master, O you memory ** 

VOL. IV. N 
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Of old sir Rowland ! why, what make you here ? 

Why are you virtuous ? Why do people love you ? 

And wherefore are you gentle^ strong, and valiant ? 

Why would you be so fond to overcome 

llie bony priser of the humorous duke ? 

Your praise is come too swifUy home before you. 

Know you not, master, to some kind of men 

Their graces serve them but as enemies ? 

No more do yours 5 your virtues, gentle master. 

Are sanctified and holy traitors to you. 

O, what a world is this, when what is comely 

Envenoms him that bears it ! 

Orl, Why, what's the matter ? 

Adam, O unhappy youth. 

Come not within these doors; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives : 
Your brother — (no, no brother 5 yet the son — 
Yet not the son 5 — I will not call him son — 
Of him I was about to call his father,) — 
Hath heard your praises -, and this night he means 
To bum the lodging where you use to lie. 
And you within it : if he fail of that. 
He will have other means to cut you off : 
I overheard him, and his practices. 
This is no place, this house is but a butchery 3 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 

OrL Why, whither, Adam, wouldst thou have me go ? 

Adam, No matter whither, so you come not here. 

Orl. What, wouldst thou have me go and beg my 
food? 
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Or^ with a base and boistdroiis sword, enforce 

A thievish living on the common road ? 

This I must do, or know not what to do : 

Yet this I will: not do, do how I can ; 

I rather will subject me to the malice 

Of a diverted *^ blood, and bloody brother. 

Adam. But da not so : I have five hundred Crowns, 
The thrifty hire I sav'd under your &th^. 
Which I did store^ to be my foster-nturse^ 
When service should in my old limbs lie lame. 
And unregarded age in comers thrown j 
Take that : and He that doth the ravens feed. 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow. 
Be comfort to my age ! Here is the gold; 
All this I give you : Let me be your servant ; 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty : 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood 3 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility -, 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter. 
Frosty, but kindly : let me go with you j 
1*11 do the service of a younger man 
In all your business and necessities. 

Orl. O good old man -, how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world. 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 
Wliere none will sweat, but for promotion ; 
And having that, do choke their seprice up 
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Even with the having : it is not so with thes. 
But^ poor old man, thoa pnin'st a rotten tree^ 
That cannot so mach as a hlossom 3rield> 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry : 
But come thy ways, we*ll go along together; 
And ere we have thy yonthfiil wages spen^ 
We'll light upon some settled low content. 

Adam, ^faster, go on ; and I will follow thee. 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty.^— 
From seveat^n years till now almost fourscore 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. 
At seventeen years many their fbrtones seek ; 
But at fourscore, it is loo late a week : 
Yet fortune^ cannot reoompenoe me better. 
Than to ^ well> and not my master's debtor. 

SCENE IV. 

The Format ofJrden. 

£it/er Rosalind in Boy*s clothes^ Celia drest like 
a Shepherdess, muf Touchstone. 

Hm. O Jupiter ! how weaiy are my spirits ! 

Touch. I paf^ not for my spirits, if my leg9 were 
not weary. 

lios. I could find in my heart to disgrace my man's 
apparel, and to cry like a wom^i : but I must com- 
fort the weaker vessel, as doublet and hose ought to 
show itself courageous to petticoat : tberefixsu coii- 
nige> good Aliena. 
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Ctl. I pray you^ bear with me 5 I cabnot go tu> 
further. 

Touch, For my part^ I had rather bear with you, 
than bear you : yet I should bear no ctv^ ^> tf I did 
bear you ; for> I diink^ yt)U have no itioDey in your 
purse. 

Ko9. Well^ this is the forest of Arden. 

T^¥ch, Ay, tiow am I in Arden : the more fool I ; 
when I was at home^ I was m a better place^ but tra- 
vell^n must be content* 

Roi. ky, be 60^ gbod Touchstobe ; — Lo6k you« 
who comes here; a yourig mah^ and ati old^ in solemn 

tsik. 

EsUer Cobik and Silvius. 

Cbt*. That is the way to make her scoiti yoh still. 

8U. O CoriUi that thou knew'st how I do Idve her ! 

Cor, t partly guess 5 for I have Wd ere now. 

8U. Ko^ Corih^ beiiig old, thou canst not gues^; 
Thotigh in thy yoUth thou wast as true a lover 
As ever sigh'd upon a midnight piUoiAr : 
But if thy love were ever like to mine, 
(As sure I think did iiev6r man Idve so,) 
How many actions most ridiculous 
Hitet thou been drawn to by thy ^tasy ? 

Cor, Into a thousand that I have forgotten. 

Sd. O, thou didst then ne'er love so heartily : 
If thou remember'st not the slightest folly 
That ever love did make thee run intD> 
Thou hast not lov*d : 
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Or if thou hast not sat as I do now^ 
Wearying thy hearer in thy mistress' praise^ 
Tliou hast not lov'd : 
Or if thou hast not broke from company^ 
Abruptly^ as my passion now makes me^ 
Thou hast not lov'd :— O Phebe, Phebe, Phebe! 

[ExitSilvius. 
Ros. Alas, poor shepherd ! searching of thy wound^ 
I haye by hard adventure found mine own. 

Touch, And I mine : I remember^ when I was in lovi^^ 
I broke my sword upcm a stone^ and bid him take 
that for coming anight to Jane Smile : and I remember 
the kissing of her batlet ^^ and the cow*s dugs that 
her pretty chop*d hands had milk*d : and I remember 
the wooing of a peascod instead of her ; from whom 
I took two cods^ and, giving her them again, said with 
weeping tears^ Wear these for my sake. We, that are 
true Jovers, run into strange capers; but as all b n)or- 
tal in nature, so is all nature in love mortal ^ in. folly. 

Ros. Thou speak'st wiser, than thou art *ware of. 

Touch. Nay, I shall ne*er be *ware of mine own ixdt^ 
till I break my shins against it. 

Ros, Jove ! Jove ! this shepherd's passion 
Is much upon my fashion. 

Touch. And mine ; but it grows something stale 
with me. 

Cel. I pray you, one of you question jood man. 
If he for gold will give us any food ; 
I faint almost to death. 

Touch. Holla; you^ clown ! 
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Ros. Peace^ fod 3 he*s not thy kinsman. 

Cor. Who calls? 

Touch. Your betters^ sir. 

Cor. tlse are they very wretched. 

Ros. Peac^^ I say : — 

Good even to yon, friend. 

Cor. And to you, gentle sir, and to you all. 

Ros. I pr'ythee, shepherd, if that love, or gM, 
Can in this desert place buy entertainment. 
Bring us where we may rest ourselves, and feed : 
Here's a young maid with traivel much oppress'd. 
And £iints for succour. 

Cor. Fair sir, I pity her. 

And wish for her sake, more than for mine own. 
My fortunes were more able to relieve her : 
But I am shepherd to another man. 
And do not sheer the fleeces that I graze 3 
My master is of churlish disposition. 
And little recks to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality : 
Besides, his cote, his flocks, and bounds of feed. 
Are now on sale, and at our sheepcote now. 
By reason of his absence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on j but what is, come see. 
And in my voice most welcome shall you he ^. 

Ros. What is he that shall buy his flock and pas- 
ture? 

Cor. That young swain that you saw here but ere- 
while. 
That little car^ for buying any thing. 
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JRor. I pray tbee^ if it stand wkh honesty. 
Buy thou the cottage^ pasture^ and the flock. 
And thou shalt have to pay for it cf us. 

Cel, And we will mend thy wages : I like this 
place. 
And willingly could waste my time in it. 

Cor, Assuredly, the thing is to be sold : 
Go with me > if you like, upon report. 
The soil, the profit, aid this kind of life, 
J will yonr very finthful feeder be. 
And buy it wiUi yonr gcM ri^t aoddenly- \^Eg9mi. 

SCENE V. 

The Same, 
Enter Amisits, Jaqvks, and Oihen^ 

SONG. 

Ami. Under the greenwood tree. 
Who Iffces to He with me^ 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he $ee 
No enemy. 
But 'winter and rough weather. 

Jaq. More, mere, I pr*ythee, merer 
Ami, It will n^e you melancholy, monsieur 
Jaques. 
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Jaq. I thank it. More> I pr*ythee^ more* I can 
suck melancholy out of a song^ as a weazel sucks 
eggs : More^ I pr*7thee, more. 

Ami. My voice is ragged ; I knoxr^ I cannot please 
you. 

Jaq. I do not desire you to please me^ I do desire' 
you to sing : Come, more 3 another stanza 5 Call you 
them stanzas ? 

Ami. What you will, monsieur Jaques. 

Jaq. Nay, I care not for their names 5 they owe me 
nothing: Will you sing ? • / 

Ami. More at your request, than to please myself. 

Jaq. Well then, if ever I thank any man, I'll thank 
you : but that they call compliment, is like the en- 
counter of two dog-apes ; and when a man thanks me 
heartily, methinks, I have given hind a penny, and he 
renders me the beggarly thanks. Come, sing; and 
you that will not, hold your tongues. 

Ami. Well, 1*11 end the soog<-^Sirsj coter the 
while 5 the duke will drink under this tree :— he hath 
been all this day to look you. 

Jaq. And I have been all this day to avoid him. 
He is too dispt!i table for my company: I think of as 
many matters as he; but I give heaven thanks, anil 
make no boast of them. Come, warble, come. 

SONG. 

Who doth amhition shun, [All together here.} 

And loves to live i* the tun. 
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Seeking the food he eats. 
And pleased with what he gets. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shaU he see 
No enemy. 
But winter and rough weather, 

Jaq, 111 give you a verse to this note^ diat I made 
yesterday in despite of my invention. 
Ami. And I'll sing it. 
Jaq. llius it goes : 

If it do come to pass. 
That any man turn ass. 
Leaving his wealth and ease, 
A stubborn will to please, 
Ducdame, ducdame, ducddme^ ; 
Here shall he see 
Gross fools as he^ 
An if he will come to And. 

Amu What*s that ducdame? 

Jaq, Tis a Greek invocation, to call fools into a 
circle. Til go sleep if I can -, if I cannot, I'll rul 
against aU the first-bom of £g3rpt*'. 

Ami. And I'll go seek the duke 5 his banquet is 
prepar'd. [Eixunt severalfy. 
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SCENE VI. 

The Same. 

Enter Orlando and Adam. 

Adam, Dear master^ I can go no further : 0> I die 
for food I Here lie Idown^ and measure out my grave, 
Parewell, kind master. 

Orl. Why, how now, Adam ! no greater heart in 
thee ? Live a little ; comfort a little j cheer thyself a 
little : If this uncouth forest yield any thing savage, I 
will either be food for it, or bring it for food to thee. 
Thy conceit is nearer death than thy powers. For my 
sake, be comfortable 5 hold death awhile at the arm's 
end: I will here be with thee presently 3 and if I bring 
thee not something to eat, 1*11 give thee leave to die : 
but if thou diest before I come, thou art a mocker of 
my labour. Well said ! thou look'st cheerly : and l*ll 
be with thee quickly. — ^Yet thou liest in the bleak 
air : Come, I will bear thee to some shelter ; and thou 
shalt not die for lack of a dinner, if there live any 
thing in this desert. Cheerly, good Adam ! [ExeutU. 

SCENE VII. 

The Same. A Table set out. 
Enter Duke Senior, Amiens, Lords, and Others. 

Duke S. I think he be transform'd into a beast ; 
For I can no where find him like a man. 
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1 Lord, My lord» he is but eren now gone hence ; 
Here was he meny, hearing of a song. 

Duke S. If he, conipact of jars, grow musical. 
We shall have shortly discord in the spheres : — 
Go, seek him 3 tell him, I would speak with him. 

Enter 3 AQVES. 

1 Lord. He saves my labour by his own approach. 

Duke S» Why, how now, monsieur ! what a life is 
this. 
That your poor friends must woo your company ? 
What! you look merrily. 

Jaq. A fool, a fool ! — — ^I met a fool f the forest^ 
A motley fool j— a miserable world "^ I — 
As I do live by food^ I met a fool } 
Who laid him down and bask*d him in the sun. 
And raird on lady Fortune in good terms. 
In good set terms, — and yet a motley fool. 
Good-morrow^ foalj quoth 1 1 No, air^ quoth he. 
Call me not fool, tUl heaven hath sent me fortune : 
And then he drew a dial from his poke ; 
And looking on it with lack*lustre eye. 
Says, very wisely. It is tm o* clock : 
Thus may we see, quoth he, how the world wags ; 
*Tis but an hour ago, since it was nine; 
And after one hour more, * twill be ekven ; 
And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and rvpe^ 
And then, from hour to hour^ we rot, and rot. 
And thereby hangs a tale. When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral aa the tiiiie. 
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My lungs began to crow like ohandcleer. 
That fools should be so deep^contemplative ; 
And I did laugh, sant intermission. 
An hour by his dial. — O noble fool ! 
A worthy fool ! Motley's the only wear. 

Duke S. What fool it this ? 

Jaq. O worthy fool ! — One that hath been a 
courtier j 
And says, if ladies be but young, and hk. 
They have the gift to know it : and in his brain^«— 
Which is as dry as the remainder bisket 
Afler a Toyage,--rhe hath strange placei cramra'd 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms : — O, that I were a fool I 
I am ambitious for a motley coat. 

Duke S. Thou ihalt have one. 

Jag. It is my only smt"^ j 

Provided, that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them. 
That I am wise. I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind. 
To blow on whom I please ; for so fods have : 
And they that «:e most galled with my folly. 
They most must laugh : And why, sir, nrast they so ? 
The why is plain as way to parish church : 
He, that a fool doth very wisely hit. 
Doth very foolishly, although he smart. 
Not to seem sensdess of the bob : if not^ 
The wise man*s folly is anatomized 
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Even hj the squandering glances of the fool. 

Invest me in my motley ; give me leave 

To speak my mind, and I will through and through 

Cleanse the foul body of the infected world. 

If they will patiently receive my medicine. 

Duke S. Fie on thee ! I can tell what thou wouldst 
do: 

Jaq, What, for a counter, wo\ild I do, but good ? 

Duke S, Most mischievous foul sin, in chiding sin': 
For thou thyself hast been a libertine. 
As sensual as the brutish sting ^ itself; 
And all the. embossed sores, and headed evils. 
That thou with licence of free foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world. 

Jaq. Why, who cries out on pride. 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea. 
Till that the very very means do ebb ? 
What woman in the city do I name. 
When that I say. The city- woman bears 
The cost of princes on unwoithy shoulders ? 
Who can come in, and say, that I mean her. 
When such a one as she, such is her neighbour ? 
Or what is he of basest function. 
That says, his bravery is not on my cost, 
(Thinking that I mean him,) but therein suits 
His folly to the mettle of my speech ? 
There then j How, what then ? Let me see wherein 
My tongue hath wrong*d him : if it do him right. 
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Then he hath wronged himself J if he be free. 
Why then, my taxing like a wild goose flies, 
Undaim*d of any num. — But who comes here ? 

Enter Orlando, with his sroord drawn, 

Orl, Forbear, and eat no more. 

Jaq. Why, I have eat none y^t. 

Orl, Nor shalt not, till necessity be served. 

Jaq, Of what kind should this cock come of? 

JDuke S. Art thou thus bolden*d, man, by thy 
distress ^ 
Or else a rude despiser of good manners, 
ITiat in civility thou seem'st so empty ? 

Orl, You touch'd my vein at flrst^ the thorny point 
Of bare distress hath ta*en from me the show 
Of smooth civility : yet am I inland bred. 
And know some nurture : But forbear, I say j 
He dies, that touches any of this fruit. 
Till I and my affairs are answered. 

Jaq, An you will not be answered with reason, 
I must die. 

Duke S. What would you have ? Your gentleness 
shall force. 
More than your force move us to gentleness. 

Orl, I almost die for food, and let me have it. 

Duke S, Sit down and feed, and welcome to onr 
table. 

OrL Speak you so gently ? Pardon me, I pray you: 
I thought, that all things had been savage here } 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
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Of stem eommandraent : But whate*er you sie. 

That in this desert iDaccessible^ 

Under the shade of radaneholy boughs^ 

Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time $ 

If ever you have looked on better days ; 

If ever been where bells have knoll'd to church ; 

If ever sat at any good man's feast -, 

If ever from your eye-lids wipM a tear. 

And know what *tis to pity^ and be pitied 5 

Let gentleness my strong enforcement be : 

In the which hope> I blush^ and hide my sword. 

Duke S. True is it that we have seen better days ; 
And have with holy bell been knoll*d to church ; 
And sat at good men*s feasts ; and wip'd our eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity hadi engendered : 
And therefore sit you down in gendeness. 
And take upon command what help we have^ 
That to your wanting may be ministred. 

OrL Then, but forbear your food a little while^ 
Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my &wn. 
And give it food. There is an old poor man. 
Who afler me hath many a weary step 
Limp*d in pure love ; till he be first suffic*d, — 
Oppressed with two weak evib, age and hunger,— 
I will not touch a bit. 

Duke S, (jo find him out. 

And we will nothing waste till you return. 

Orl. 1 thank ye^ and be bless'd for your good 
comfort ! [Exit. 

Duke S. Thou seest^ we are not all alone unhappy? 
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lliis wide and univenal theatre 

Presents more ^-oeful pageants tfaan the scene 

Wherein we play in. 

Jaq, All the world's a stage^ 

And all the men and women merely players : 
lliey have their exits^ and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
His acts t)eing seven ages. At'first, the infant^ 
Mewling and puking in the nurse^s arms $ 
And then> the whining 8chool*boy, with his satchel^ 
And shining morning isLCe, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school : And then> the lover j 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress* eye-brow : Then^ a soldier; 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel. 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the <sannon*s mouth : And then, the justice j 
In fair roimd belly, with good capon lin'd. 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut> 
Full of wise saws and modern^ instances. 
And so he plays his part : The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon ^ j 
With spectacles x)n nose, and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose well sav*d, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice. 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound : Last scene of all. 
That ends this strange eventful history, 

VOL. IV. o 
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Is second childishnesSi and mere oblivion ) 

Sans teethe sans ejes^ sans taste^ sans every thing'^ 

Re-enter Orlando, with Adam. 

Duke S. Welcome : Set ddwn your venerabk 
burden. 
And let him feed. 

Orl. 1 thank you most for him^ 

Adam, So had you need ; 
I scarce can speak to thank you for myself. 

Duke S. Welcome, faU to : I will not trouble you 
As yet, to question you about your fortunes :— 
Give us some musick 5 and, good cousin, sing. 

Amiens sings. 
SONG. 



Blow, blow, thou winter windg 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man*s ingratitude ; 

Thy tooth is not so keen. 

Because tJum art not seen^^. 
Although thy breath be rude, 
Hagh,hof sing, heigh, ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most kroing merefoUfi 

Then, height ho, the holly / 

This life is most jolly. 
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Frene,freeu^ thou bitter sky. 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the toaters warp '*, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 
Height ho ! sing, height ho ! SfC. 

Duke S. If that you were the good sir Rowland's 
son, — 
As you have whisper*d ^ithfully, you were 3 
And as mine eye doth his effigies witness 
Most truly limn*d> and living in your fece, — 
Be truly welcome hither : I am the duke. 
That lov*d your father : The residi^ of your fortune^ 
Go to my cave and tell me. — Good old man. 
Thou art right welcome as thy master is : — 
Support him by the arm. — Give me your hand> 
And let me all your fortunes understand, [Exeunt, 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 

A Room in the Palace^ 

Enter Duke Frederick, Oliver, Lords, and 
Attendants. 

Duke F, Not see him since ? Sir, sir, that cannot 
be: 
But were I not the better part made mercy, 
I should not seek an absent argument 
Of my revenge, thou present : But look to it; 
Find out thy brother, wheresoe*er he is j 
Seek him with candle f bring him dead or living. 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more 
To seek a living in our territory. 
Thy lands, and all thuigs that thou dost call thiije^ 
Worth seizure, do we seize into our hands j 
Till thou canst quit thee by thy brother's mouth. 
Of what we think against thee. 

OU. O, that your highness knew my heart in this T 
I never lov*d my brother in my life. 

Duke K More villain thou. — Well^ push him out 
of doors J 
And let my officers of such a nature 
Make an extent upoa his house and lands : 
Do this expedientlyj and turn him going. [Exeunt, 
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SCENE, 11. 

The Foregt. 

EiUer Or L A N DOj with a paper. 

OrL Hang there^ my verse^ in witness of my love t 

And, thou, thrice-crowned queen of night**, survey 
With tliy chaste eye, from thy pale sphere above. 

Thy huntress' name, that my full life doth sway« 
O Rosalind ! these trees shall be my books. 

And in their barks my thoughts I'll character 3 
That every eye, which in this forest looks. 

Shall see thy virtue witness'd every where. 
Run, run, Orlando > carve, on every tree. 
The ^r, the chaste, and unexpressive she. [Exit. 

Enter CoKiv aiicf Touchstone* 

Car. And how like you this shepherd's life, master 
Touchstone ? 

Touch, Truly, shepherd, in respect of itself, it b a 
good life 3 but in respect that it is a shepherd's life, it 
is naught In respect that it is solitaiy, I like it very 
well i but in respect that it is private, it is a very vile 
life. Now in respect it is in the fields, it pleaseth 
me well 3 but in respect it is not in the court, it is te* 
dious. As it is a spare life, look you, it fits my hu* 
mour well 3 but as there is no more plenty in itt it 
goes Ynuch against my stomach. Hast any j^iloso* 
phy in thee, shepherd ? 
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Cor. No more, but that I know, the more one 
sickens, the worse at ease he is ; and that he that wants 
money, means, and content, is without three good 
friends : — That the property of rain is to wet, and fire 
to bum : That good pasture makes fat sheep 3 and that 
a great cause of the night, is lack of the sun : That 
he, that hath learned no wit by nature nor art, may 
complain of good breeding, or comes of a very dull 
kindred »♦. 

Touch, Such a one is a natural philosopher. Wast 
ever in court, shepherd ? 

Cor. No, truly, 

Touck Then thou art damn*d. 

Cor, Nay, I hope, 

• Touch. Truly, thou art danm*d; like an ill-roasted 
egg, all on one side '*. 

Cor. For not being at court ? Your reason. 

Touch. Why, if thou never wast at court, thou 
never saw'st good manners 5 if thou never saw'st good 
manners, then thy manners must be wicked j and 
wickedness is sin, and sin is damnation : Thou art in 
a parlous state, shepherd ^^. 

Cor. Not a whit. Touchstone : those, that are good 
tnanners at the court, are as ridiculous in the country, 
as the behaviour of the country is most mockable 
at the court. You told me, you salute not at the courtj 
but you kiss your hands ; that courtesy would be un- 
deanly, if courtiers were shepherds. 

Touch. Instance, briefly; come, instance. 
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Cor. Why, we are still handling our ewes j and 
their fells, you know, are greasy. 

Touch, Why, do not your courtier's hands sweat ? 
and is not the grease of k mutton as wholesome as 
the sweat of a man ? Shallow, shallow : A better in^* 
stance, I say ; come. 

Cor, Besides, our hands are hard. 

Touch, Your lips will feel them the sooner. Shal- 
low, again : A more sounder instance, come. 

Cor. And they are often tarfd over with the sur- 
gery of our sheep ; And would you have us kiss tar ? 
The courtier's hands are perfumed with civet. 

Touch. Most shallow man ! Thou worms-meat, in 
respect of a good piece of flesh : Indeed !— Learn of 
the wise, and perpend : Civet is of a baser birth than, 
tar J the very uncleanly flux of a cat. Mend the in- 
stance, shepherd. 

Cor, You have too courtly a wit for me 5 I'll rest. 

Touch, Wilt thou rest damn'd? God help thee, 
^lallow man ! Grod make incision ^^ in thee !^ thou art 
raw. 

Cor, Sir, I am a true labourer ^ I earn that I e^t, 
get that I wear ; owe no man hate, envy no n)^p*s 
happiness $ glad of otlier men's good, content with 
my harm : and the greatest of my pride is; to see my 
ewes graze, and my lambs suck. 

Touch, That is another simple sin in you ) to bring 
the ewes and the rams together, and to offer to get 
your living by the copulation of cattle : to be bawd to 
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a bell-wether ^^ ; and to betray a she-lamb of a twelve- 
month, to a crooked-pated^ old, cuckoldy ram, out of 
all reasonable match. If thou be*st not damn*d for 
this, the devil himself will have no shepherds ; I can* 
not see else how thou shouldst 'scape. 

Cor. Here comes young master Ganymede^ mjr 
new mistress's brother. 

Enter Rosalind^ reading a pq>er» 

Hos, From the east to xvestem Ind, 
Nojevjel is like Rosalind. 
Her worth, being mounted on the vM, 
Though all the world bears Rosalind. 
All the pictures, fairest Un*d, 
4re but black to Rosalind, 
Let no face be kept in mind. 
But the fair of Rosalind. 

Touch, m rhime you so, eight years together; din* 
pers, and suppers^ and sleeping hours excepted : it h 
the right butter- woman's rate to market* 

Ros. Out, fool ! 

T^ch. For a taste:—— 

If a hart do lack a hind, 
Jjet lam seek out Rosalind. 
If the cat will after kind. 
So, be sure, will Rosalind. 
Winter-'garmai^s must be Un*d, 
So must slender Rosalind. 
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Tkey that reap, must sheaf and bind; 
Then to cart with Rosalind. 
Sweetest nut hath sowrest rind, 
Sv<A a nut is Rosalind, 
He that sweetest rose wiUfind, 
Mustjiiid Iffoe'sptick, and Rosalind. 

This is the very £ilse gallop of verses 5 Why do you 
infect yourself with them ? 

Ros. Peace, you dull fool 5 1 found them on a tree. 

Touch. Truly, the tree yields bad fruit. 

Ros. m graff* it with you, and then I shall grafF it- 
with a medlar : then it will be ^e earliest fhiit in the 
country 3 for you'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, and 
that's the right virtue of the medlar. 

Touch. You have said ; but whether wisely or no> 
let the forest judge.. 

Enter Celxa, reading a paper, 

Ros. Peace! 
Here comes my sister, readings stand aside. 

Cel. Why should this desert iiUnt he f 

For it is unpeopled? No } 
Tongues FU hang on every tree, , 

Tliat shall civil sayings show. 
Some, how brief the life of man 

Riau his erring pilgrimage ; 
That the stretcJUng of a span 

Buckles in his sum of age. 
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Some, of violated vows 

'Twixt the souls of friend and friend: 
But upon the fairest boughs, 

Or at every sentence* end. 
Will I Rosalinda write ; 

Teaching all that read, to know 
The quintessence ofeoery sprite 

Heaven xvould in little show. 
Therefore heaven nature charged 

That one body should befWd 
With all graces wide enlarged: 

Nature presently distilTd 
Helen's cheek, but not her heart ; 

CU'opatra*s majesty ; 
Atalanta's better part ; 

Sad Lucretia*s modesty. 
Thus Rosalind of many parts 

By heavenly synod was devised ; 
Of many faces, eyes, and ftearts. 

To have the touches dearest prized. 
Heaven would that site these gifts should have, 
^ And I to live and die her slave, 

Ros. O most gentle Jupiter ! — what tedious homily 
#f love have you wearied your parishioners withal^ and 
never cry'd. Have patience, good people I 

Cel, Haw now ! back friends ?— Shepherd, go off a 
^ttle : — Go with him, sirrah. 

Touch. Come^ shepherd^ let us make an honour- 
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able retreat ; though not with bag and baggage, yet 
^th ficrip and scnppage. 

lExcunt Corin and Touchstone* 

CeL Didst thou hear these verses ? 

Ros. Oy yes, I heard them all, and more too ; for 
some of them had in them more . feet than the verse* 
would bear. 

CeL That*s no matter j the feet might bear the 
verses. 

Ros, Ay, but the feet were lame, and could not 
bear themselves without the verse, and therefore 
stood lamely in the verse. 

Cei, But didst thou hear, without wondering how 
thy name should be hang*d and carved upon these 
trees? 

Ros, I was seven of the nine days out of the won* 
der, before you came ; for look here what I found on 
a palm-tree : I was never so be-rhiraed since Pytha- 
goras* time, that I was an Irish rat'^ which I can 
hardly remember. 

CeL Trow you, who hath done this ? 

Ros. Is it a man ? ^ 

CeL And a chain, that you once wore, about hit: 
neck : Change you colour ? 

Ros, 1 pr'ythee, who ? 
. CeL O lord, lord ! it is a hard matter for friends to 
meet; but mountains may be removed with eartbv 
quakes, and so encounter. 

Ros, Nay, but who is it ? 
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Cel. Is it possible ? 

Uos. Nay, I pray thee now, with most petitionary 
Tehemence, tell me who it is. 

Ccl. O wonderftil, wonderful, and most wonderful 
wonderful, and yet again wonderful, and after that 
out of all whooping ! 

Bm. Good my complexion^! dost thou think, 
though I am comparison*d like a man, I have a doub^ 
let and hose in my disposition ? One inch of delay 
more is a South-sea-ofF discovery**. I pr'3rthee, tell 
me, who is it ? quickly, and speak apace : I would 
thou couldst stammer, that thou might*st pour this 
concealed man out of thy mouth, as wine comes out 
of a narrow-mouth*d bottle ) either too much at once, 
or none at all. I pr*ythee take the cork out of thy 
mouth, that I may drink thy tidings. 
. Cel. So you may put a man in your belly. 

Koi. Is he of Grod's making ? What manner of man ? 
Is his head worth a hat, or his chin worth a beard \ 

Cel. Nay, he hath but a little beard. 

Ros, Why, Grod will send more, if the man will be 
thankful : let me stay the growth of his beard, if thou 
delay me not the knowledge of his chin. 

C<L It is young Orlando 5 that tripp'd up the wrest- 
ler*s heels, and your heart, both in an instant. 

jRof. Nay, but the devil take mocking; speak lad 
brow, and true maid. 

CeL I*&ith, coz, 'tis he. 

^of. Orlando? 
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• Cel, Oriando. 

Ro8. Alas the day ! what shall I do with my doublet 
and hose? — ^What did he, when thou saw'st him? 
What said he ? How look*d he ? Wherein went he ? 
What makes he here ? Did he ask for me ? Where re- 
mains he ? How patted he with thee ? and when shalt 
thou see him agdin ? Answ^ me in one word. 

CeL You must borrow me Garagantua*s mouth ^ 
first: 'tis a word too great for any mouth of this 
age's sise : To say, ay, and no, to these particulars, is 
moro than to answer in a catediism. 

Ros, But doth he know that I am in this forest, 
and in man's apparel? Looks he as fireshly as he did 
the day he wrestled ? 

Ccl, It IS as easy to count atomies, as to resolve the 
propositions of a Wer :-*but take a taste of my find- 
ing him, and relish it with a good observance. I 
found him under a tree, like a dropp'd acorn. 

Rob. It may well be call*d Jove'^ tree, when it 
drops forth such fruit 

Ctl. Give me audience, good madam. 

Ros. Proceed. 

CeL There lay he, stretch'd along, like a wounded 
knight. 

jRof . Though it be pity to see such a sight, it welt 
becomes the ground. 

CeL Cry, holla ! to thy tongue, I pr'y thee j it cur- 
vets very unseasonably. He was fiimishM like a 
hunter. 

Ros. O ominous ! he comes to kill my heart. 
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CeL I would sing my song without a burden : tEorf 
bring'st me out of tune. 

Ros, Do you not know I am a woman ? when I 
thinkj I must speak. Sweety say on* 

Enter Orlando and J aqves. 

CeL You bring me out : — Soft ! come» he not 
here ? 

Ras. Tis he ; Slink by^ and note him. 

[Celia and Rosalind retire* 

Jaq, I thank you for 3rour company ; but, good faith, 
I had as lief have been myself alone. 

Orl And so had I ; but yet, for &hion sake, i 
thank you too for your society. 
" Jaq» God be with you ; let's meet as little as we can. 

Orl. I do desire we may be better strangers. 

Jaq. I pray you, mar no more trees with writing 
love-songs in their barks. 

Orl, I pray you, mar no more of my verses with 
reading them ill-fevouredly. 

Jaq, Rosalind is your love*s name ? 

Orl. Yes, just. 

Jaq* I do not like her name. 

Orl. There was no thought of pleasing you, when* 
she was christen'd. 

Jaq. What stature is she of? 

Orl, Just as high as my heart. 

Jaq. You are full of pretty answers : Have you nol 
been acquainted with goldsmiths* wives^ and cona* 
them out of rings ? 
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OrL Not so ; but I answer you right painted cloth *% 
finom whence you have studied your questions. 

Jaq. You have a nimble wit $ I think it was made 
of Atalanta's heeb. Will you sit down with me ? and 
we two will rail against our mistress the worlds and 
all our misery. 

OrL I will chide no breather in the worlds but my- 
self) against whom I know most faults. 

Jaq, The worst feult you have, is to he in love. 

Orl Tis a fault I will not change for your best vir^ 
tue. I am weary of you. 

Jaq, By my troth, I was seeking for a fool^ when 
I found you. 

Orl, He is drown*d in the brook 3 look but in> and 
you shall see him. 

Jaq. There I shall see mine own figure. 

OrL Which I take to be either a fool, or a C3rpher. 

Jaq. 1*11 tarry no longer with you : £vrewell, good 
lignior love. 

OrL I am glad of your departure $ adieu, good 
monsieur melancholy. 

[Exit Jaques. — Celia and Rosalind come forward. 

Ros, I will speak to him like a saucy lacquey, and 
under that habit play the knave with him.—Do you 
hear, forester ? 

OrL Very well j What would you ? 

Ros. I pray you, what is't a clock ? 

OrL You should ask me, what time o* day ; there's 
no clock in the forest. 

Rots Then there is no true lover in the forest •, else 
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nghing every minute, and groaning every hooTj would 
detect the lazy foot of time, as well as a clock. 

Orl. And why not the swift foot of time? had not 
that been as proper ? 

Kos. By no means, sir : Tune travels in divers paces 
with divers persons : I'll tell you who time amines 
withal, who time trots withal, who time gallops with- 
.al, and who he stands still withal. 

Orl. I pr*ythee, who doth he trot withal ? 

Ros, Marry, he trots hard with a young maid, be-« 
tween the contract of her marriage, and the day it is 
solemnized : if the interim be but a se'nnight, time's 
pace is so hard that it seems the length of seven years. 

Orl, Who ambles time withal ? 

Ros. With ^ priest that lacks Latin, and a rich 
man that hath not the gout : for the one sleeps easily, 
because he cannot study > and the other lives merrily, 
because he feels no pain : the one lacking the burden 
of lean and wasteful learning; the other knowing no 
burden of heavy tedious penury : These time ambles 
withal. 
Orl. Who doth he gallop withal ? 
Ros. With a thief to the gallows : for though he go 
aa sofUy as foot can ^1, he thinks himself too soon 
there. 
Orl. Who stays it still withal ? 
Ros, With lawyers in the vacation : for they sleep 
between term and term, and then they perceive not 
how time moves. 
Orl. Where dwell you, pretty youth } 
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fior. With this shepherdess^ my sister 5 here in the 
skirts of the forest, like fringe upon a petticoat. 

OtU Are you a native of this place ? 

Hm. As the coney, that you see dwell where she \k 
kindled. 

Orl, Your accent is something finer than you could 
poichase in so removed a dwelling. 

Km, I have been told so of many : but, indeed, an 
dd religious uncle of mine taught me to speak, who 
yn& in his youth an in-land man^; one that knew 
courtship too well, for there he fell in love. I have 
heard him read many lectures against it \ and I thank 
God, I am not a woman, to be touched with so many 
giddy offences as he hath generaUy tax*d their whole 
sex withal. 

OtL Can you remember any of the principal evils, 
jdiat he laid to the charge of women ? 

Ho*. There were none principal 5 they were all like 
one another, as half-pence are : every one £iult seem- 
ing monstrous, till his fellow fault came to match it. 

Orl, I pr*3rthee, recount some of them. 

Ho*. No \ I will not cast away my physick, but on 
those that are sick. There is a man haunts the forest, 
that abuses our young plants with carving Rosalind 
on their barks 5 hangs odes upon hawthorns, and ele- 
gies on brambles ; all, forsooth, deifying the name of 
Rosalind : if I could meet that £mcy-monger, I would 
give him some good counsel, for he seems to hav9 
the quotidian of love upon him^ 

VOL«]V» p 
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Orl. I am he that is so lov6-8haked j I pray you, 
tdl me your remedy. 

Ros. There is none of my uncle's marks upon you : 
he taught me how to know a man in love ; in which 
cage of rushes^ I am sure, you are not prisoner. 

OrL What were his marks ? 

Ros. A lean cheek ; which you have not : a blue 
eye, and sunken ; which you have not : an unques- 
tionable spirit ; which you have not : a beard neglect- 
ed 5 which you have not :— but I pardon you for that $ 
for, simply, your having in beard is a younger bro- 
ther's revenue: — ^Then your hose should be ungar<t 
ter*d, your bonnet unhanded, your sleeve unbuttoned, 
your shoe untied, and every thing about you demon- 
strating a careless desolation. But you are no such 
man ; you are rather point-device in your accoutre- 
ments; as loving yourself, than seeming the lover of 
any other. 

. OrL Fair youth, I would I could make thee believe 
I love. 

Ros. Me believe it ? you may as soqn make her 
that you love believe itj which, I warrant, she is 
apter to do, than to confess she does : that b one of 
the pointa in the which women sdll give the lie to 
their consciences. But, in good sooth, are you he that 
hangs the verses on the trees, wherein Rosalind is so 
admired? 

Orl. I swear to thee, youth, by the white hand of 
Rosalind, I am that he, that unfortunate he. 
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1 Ros» But are yoa so much in love as your rhimes 
«peak? 

Orl, Ndther rhime nor reason can express how 
much. 

Ro8. Love is merely a madness ; and^ I tell you, de- 
serves as M^ell a dark house and a whip^ as madmen 
do : and the reason why they are not so punished and 
cured, is, that the lunacy is so ordinary, that the 
whippers are in love too: Yet I profess curing it 
by counsel. 

Orl. Did you ever cure any so ? 

Ros. Yes, one ; and 4n this manner. He was to 
imagine me his love, his mistress 5 and I set him every 
day to woo me : At which time would I, being but a 
moonish youth, grieve, be effeminate, changeable, 
loBging, and liking; proud, &ntastical, apish, shal- 
low, inconstant, full of tears, full of smiles ; for every 
passion something, and for no passion truly any thing, 
as boys and women are for the most part cattle of this 
colour : would now like him, now loath him 5 then 
entertain him, then forswear him -, now weep for him, 
then spit at him ', that I drave my suitor from his mad 
humour of love, to a living humour of madness ^^ j 
which was, to forswear the fiill stream of the world, 
and to live in a nook merely monastick : And thus I 
cured him } and this way will I take upon me to wash 
your liver as clean as a sound sheep*s heart, that 
there shall not be one spot of love in*t. 

Orl, I would not be cured, youth. 

Ros. I would cure you, if you would but caH 
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me Rosalind^ and come eveiyday to myx^ote^ and 
woo me. 

Orl, Now, by the faith of my love, I will j tell me 
where it is. 

Ros. Gro with me to it, and 111 show it you : and, 
by the way, you shall tell me where in the forest you 
live : Will you go ? 

Orl, With all my heart, good youth. 

Ros, Nay, you must call me Rosalind : — Come, 
sister, will y6u go ? [Exeunt* 

SCENE III. 

Enter Touchstone cm/ Audrey 5 Jauues eta 
distance, observing them. 

Touch, Come apace, good Audrey 5 1 will fetch up 
your goats, Audrey : And how, Audrey ? am I the 
man yet ? Doth my simple feature content you ? 

Jud. Your features ! Lord warrant us ! what fea- 
tures? 

Touch. 1 am here with thee and thy goats, as the 
xnost capricious poet, honest Ovid, was among the 
Goths. 

Jaq. O knowledge ill-inhabited ! worse than Jove 
in a thatch*d house ! [Aside. 

Touch, When a man*s verses cannot be understood, 
nor a man*s good wit seconded with the forward 
child, understanding, it strikes a man more dead than 
a great reckoning in a little room ** : — ^Truly, I would 
Jibe gods had made thee poetical. 
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Aud, I do not know what poetical is : Is it honest 
"in deed, and word ? Is it a true thing ? 

Touch, No, truly; for the truest poetry is the most 
feigning j and lovers are given to poetry ) and what 
they swear in poetry, may be said, as lovers, they do 
feign. 

Aud. Do you wish then, that the gods had made me 
t>oetical ? 

Touch, I do, truly : for thou swear' st to me, thou 
art honest ; now, if thou wert a poet, I might have 
some hope thou didst feign. 

Aud. Would you not have me honest ? 

Touch. No trulyr unless thou wert hard-favour*d : 
for honesty coupled to beauty, is to have honey a sauce 
to sugar. 

Jaq. A material *^ fool ! [^Aside. 

Aud. Well, I am not fair -, and therefore I pray the 
gods make me honest ! 

Touch. Truly, and to cast away honesty upon a foul 
slut, were to put good meat into an unclean dish. 

Aud. 1 am not a slut, though I thank the gods I am 
foul**. 

Touch. Well, praised be the gods for thy foulness ! 
sluttishness may come hereafter. But be it as it may 
be, I will marry thee : and to that end, I have been 
with Sir Oliver Mar- text, the vicar of the next village; 
who hath promised to meet me in this place of the 
forest, and to couple us. 

Jaq. I would fain see this meeting. [Asldtr. 

* Aud. Well, the gods give us joy ! 
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Touch. Amen, A man may, if he were of a fear- 
ful heart, stagger in this attempt -, for here we have 
no temple but tlie wood, no assembly but horn- 
beasts. But what though ? Courage ! As horns are 
odious, they are necessary. It is said, — Many a man 
knows no end of his goods : right ; many a man has 
good horns, and knows no end of them. Well, that 
is the dowry of his wife 5 'tis none of his own getting. 

Horns ? Even so : Poor men alone ? No, no y 

the noblest deer hath them as huge as the rascal. Is 
the single man therefore blessed? No: as a wall*d 
town is more worthier than a village, so is the fore- 
head of a married man more honourable than the bare 
brow of a bachelor : and by how much defence is bet- 
ter than no skill, by so much is a horn more precious 
than to want. 

Enter Sir Oliy^k Ma r-t ext . 

Here comes Sir Oliver : — Sir Oliver Mar- text *^, you 
are well met : Will you despatch us here under this 
tree, or shall we go with you to yo\ir chapel ? 

Sir Oii. Is there none here to give the woman ? 

Touch, I will not take her on gift of any man. 

Sir OU. Truly, she must be given, or the marriage 
is not lawful. 

Jaq. [^Discovering himself,] Proceed, proceed 3 I'll 
give her. 

Touch. Good even, good master JVhat ye calTt: 
How do you, su: ? You are very well met : God'tld jovl 
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for 3roar last company : I am very glad to see you : — 
Even a toy in hand here, sir : — Nay 5 pray, be cover*d. 
Jiff/y. Will you be married, motley ? 
Touckm As the ox hath his bow, sir, the horse his 
carb, and the ^ulcon her bells, so man hath his de* 
aires ; and as pigeons bill, so wedlock would be nib- 
bling. 

Jaq. And will you, being a man of your breeding, 
be married under a bush, like a beggar ? Get you to 
church, and have a good priest that can tell you what 
marriage is : this fellow will but join you together ag 
they join wainscot 3 then one of you will prove a 
shrunk pannel, and, like green timber, warp, warp. 

Touch. I am not in the mind but I were better to be 
married of him than of another : for he is not like to 
marry me well ; and not being well married, it will be 
a good excuse for me hereafter to leave my wife. 

[Aside. 
Jaq. 60 thou with me, and let me counsel thee. 
Touch. Come, sweet Audrey 5 
"We must be married, or we must live in bawdiy . 
Farewell, good master Oliver ! 
Not — O sweet Oliver, 
O brave Oliver*^, 
licave me not behi* thee ; 
But — ^Wind away. 
Begone, I say, 
I will not to wedding wi' thee. 
[Exeunt Joques, Touchstone, and 4udrey. 
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Sir Oli. 'Tis no matter ; ne'er a fantastical knav# 
of them all shall flout me out of my calling. [ExU^ 

SCENE IF. 

The Same. Before a Cottage. 
Enter Rosalin d atid Celia. 

Ros. Never talk to me, I wiD weep. 

Cel. Do, I pr*ythee; but yet have the grace to 
eon8ider> that tears do not become a man. 

Ros. But have I not cause to weep ? 

Cel. As good cause as one would desire; there- 
fore weep. 

Ros. His very hair is of the dissembling colour. 

Cel. Something browner than Judas*s : marry, hiai 
kisses are Judas's own children. 

Ros, rfaith, his hair is of a good colour **. 

Cel, An excellent colom*: your chesnut was'evet 
the only colour. 

Ros. And his kissing is as full of sanctity as th^ 
touch of holy bread**. 

Cel. He hath boiight a pair of cast lips of Diana : 
a nun*' of winter's sisterhood kisses not more religi- 
ously } the very ice of chastity is in them. 

Ros. But why did he swear he would come this 
morning, and comes not ? 

Cel. Nay certainly, there is no truth in him. 

Ros. Do you think so ? 

Cel. Yes : I think he is not a ptck-purse> nor » 
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horse-stealer ; but for his verity in love^ I do think 
him as concave as a cover'd goblet^ or a worm-eaten 
nut 

Ro8» Not true in love ? 

Cd, Yes, when he is in 5 but^ I think he is not in. 

Has. You have heard him swear downright^ he 
was. 

Cel. Was is not is : besides^ the oath of a lover is 
no stronger than the word of a tapster; they are both 
the confirmers of Mae reckonings : He attends here 
in the forest on the duke your father. 

Ros. 1 met the duke yesterday^ and had much 
question with him : He asked me^ of what parentage 
I was ', I told him^ of as good as he 5 so he laugh*d, 
and let me go. But what talk we of &thers^ when 
there b such a man as Orlando ? 

CeL 0» that's a brave man! he writes brave verses, 
speaks brave words, swears brave oaths, and breaks 
them bravely, quite traverse, athwart the heart of his 
lover i as a puny tilter, that spurs his horse but on 
one side, breaks his staflf like a noble goose : but all's 
brave, that youth mounts, and folly guides :— Who 
comes here ? 

Enter CoKiv, 

Con Mistress, and master, you have oft enquired 
After the shepherd that complained of love -, 
Who you saw sitting by me on the tiirf, 
Pkaising the proud disdainful shepherdess 
That was his mistress. 
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Cei. WeU, and what of him ? 

Cor. If you will see a pageant truly phiy'd. 
Between the pale complexion of true love 
And the red glow of scorn and proud disdain^ 
Go hence a little^ and I shall conduct you^ 
If you will mark it 

Bos. O, come^ let us remove j 

The sight of lovers feedeth those in love : — 
Bring us unto this sight, and you shall say 
1*11 prove a busy actor in their play* [Exetmim 

SCENE V. 

Another Part of the Forest, 
Enter Si Lv IMS and VnzBE. 

Sil. Sweet Phebe, do not scorn me> do not, Phebe : 
Say, that you love me not; but say not so 
In bitterness: The common executioner. 
Whose heart the accustom*d sight of death makes 

hard. 
Falls not the axe upcHi the humbled neck. 
But first begs pardon ; Will you sterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops ^ ? 

Enter Rosalind, Celia, and Corin, at a dittamx. 

Phe. I would not be thy executioner ; 
I fly thee, for I would not injure thee. 
' Thou tell'st me, there is murder in mine eye : 
Tis pretty, sure, and very probable. 
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Tbat eyes^ — that are the firail'st and softest things^ 

Who shut their coward gates on atomies, — 

Should be calFd tyrants, butchers, murdeitrs ! 

Now I do frown on thee with all my heart ; 

And, if mine eyes can wound, now let them kill thee; 

Now counterfeit to swoon 3 why now &11 down $ 

Or, if thou canst not, O, for shame, for shame. 

Lie not, to say mine eyes are murderers. 

Now show the wound mine eye. hath made in thee : 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 

Some scar of it 5 lean but upon a rush. 

The cicatrice and capable impressure 

Thy palm some moment keeps : but now mine eyes> 

Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not ; 

Nor, I am sure, there is no force in eyes 

That can do hurt. 

SU, O dear Phebe, 

If ever, (as that ever may be near,) 
You meet in some fresh cheek the power of iancy, 
Then shall you know the woimds invisible 
That love*s keen arrows make« 

Phc. But, till that dme. 

Come not thou near me : and, when that time comes. 
Afflict me with thy mocks, pity me not j 
As, till that time, I shall not pity thee. 

Ros. And why, I pray you ? [Advancmg] Who 
might be your mother. 
That you insult, exult, and all at once. 
Over the wretched ? What though you have moi^ 
beauty. 
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(As, by my faith, I see no more in yoii 
Than without candle may go dark to bed,) 
Must you be therefore proud and pitiless ? 
Why, what means this ? Why do you look on me ? 
J see no more in you, than in the ordinary 
Of nature's sale-work": — Od*s my little life I 
I think, she means to tangle my eyes too : — 
No, *faith, proud mistress, hope not after it ; 
Tis not your inky brows, your black-silk hair. 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream. 
That can entame my spirits to your worship.— 
You foolish shepherd, wherefore do you follow her. 
Like foggy south, puffing with wind and rain ? 
You are a thousand times a properer man. 
Than she a woman : *Tis such fools as you. 
That make the world full of ill -favoured children ; 
'Tis not her glass, but you, that flatters her ; 
And out of you she sees herself more proper^ 
Than any of her lineaments can show her. — 
But, mistress, know yourself j down on your knees. 
And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man*s love : 
For I must tell you friendly in your ear, — 
Sell when you can $ you are not for all markets : 
Cry the man mercy -, love him j take his offer i 
Foul is most foul, being foul ^ to be a scoffer. 
So, take her to thee, shepherd j— fare you well. 

Phe, Sweet youth, I pray you chide a year together ^ 
I had rather hear you chide, than this man woo. 
f Rm. He's fallen in love with her foulness^ and 
she'll fall in love with my anger : If it be so, as fast 
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as she answers thee with frowning looks^ FU sauce 
her with bitter words. — Why look you so upon me ? 

Pke. For no ill will I bear you. 

Ros, I pray you, do not fall in love with me. 
For I am falser than vows made in wine : 
Besides, I like you not : If you will know my house^ 
Tis at the tufl of olives, here hard by : — 
Will you go, sister ?— Shepherd, ply her hard :— 
Come, sister : — Shepherdess, look on him better. 
And be not proud z though all the world could see. 
None could be so abus*d in sight as he *^ 
Come, to our flock. 

[Exemt Rosalind, Celia, and Cbi-itlt, 

Phe, Dead shepherd ! now I find thy saw of might; 
Who ever lao'd, that It/v'd not atjirst sight f 

SU. Sweet Phebe,— 

Phe. Ha! what say'st thou, Silvius ? 

SU, Sweet Phebe, pity me. 

Phe. Why, I am sorry for thee, gentle Silvius. 

Sil. Wherever sorrow is, relief would be : 
If you do sorrow at my grief in love. 
By giving love, your sorrow and my grief 
Were both extermin'd. 

Phe. Thou hast my love 5 Is not that neighbourly? 

SU. I would have you. 

Phe. Why, that were covetousness. 

Silvius, the time was, that I hated thee ; 
And yet it is not, that I bear thee love : 
But since that thou canst talk of love so well> 
Thy company, which erst was irksome to me. 
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i will endure^ and 1*11 employ thee too : 
But do not look for further recompense^ 
Than thine own gladness that thpu art employed. 

Sil, So holy^ and so perfect is my loye> 
And I in such a poverty of grace^ 
That I shall think it a most plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps : loose now and then 
A scatter*d smile, and that Fll live upon. 

Phe. Know*st thou the youth that spoke to me ere 
while ? 

Sil. Not very well, but I have met him oft j 
And he hath bought the cottage, and the bounds. 
That the old carlot once was master of. 

Phe. Think not I love him, though I ask for him -, 
Tis but a peevish boy : — yet he talks well 5 — 
But what care I for words ? yet words do well. 
When he that speaks them pleases those that hear. 
It is a pretty youth : — not very pretty : — 
But, sure, he*8 proud} and yet his pride becomes him : 
He*ll make a proper man : The best thing in him 
Is his complexion ^ and faster than his tongue 
Did make ofience, his eye did heal it up. 
He is not tall ; yet for his years he*s tall : 
His leg is but so so -, and yet *tis well : 
There was a pretty redness in his lip ; 
A little riper and more lusty red 
Than that mix*d in his cheek ; 'twas just the differ- 
ence 
Betwixt the constant red, and mingled damask. 
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Tliere be some women^ Silvius^ had they inark*d him 

In parcels as I did, would have gone near 

To fall in love with him : but, for my part, 

I love him not, nor hate him not ; and yet 

I have more cause to hate him than to love him : 

For what had he to do to chide at me ? 

He said, mine eyes were black, and my hair black ; 

And, now I am remember*d, scorn*d at me : 

I marvel, why I answered not again : 

But thafs all one ; omittance is no quittance, 

I'll write to him a very taunting letter. 

And thou shalt bear it i Wilt thou, Silvius ? 

Sil. Phebe, with all my heart. 

Phe. I'll write it straight ; 

The matter's in my head, and in my heart : 
I wiU be bitter with him, and passing short : 
Go with me, Silvius. lExei$nt. 
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ACT IF. SCENE I. 

The Same. 
Enter Rosalind^ Celia^ and Jaques. 

Ja4]. I pr'ythee,.pretty youth, let nie be better ac- 
quainted with thee. 

Ras. They say, you are a melancholy fellow. 

Jaq, I am so ; 1 do love it better than laughing. 

Ros. Those, that are in extremity of either, are 
abominable fellows ; and betray themselves to every 
modem censure, worse than drunkards. 

Jaq. Why, *tis good to be sad and say nothing. 

Ros, Why then, 'tis good to be a post. 

Jaq, I have neither the scholar's n^elanoholy, which 
is emulation ; nor the musician's, which is fantastical ; 
nor the courtier's, which is proud ; nor the soldier*s, 
which is ambitious ; nor the lawyer's, which is 
politick 'y nor the lady*s, which is nice -, nor the 
lover's, which is all these : but it is a melancholy of 
mine own, compounded of many simples, extracted 
from many objects : and, indeed, the sundry con- 
templation of my travels, in which my often rumina- 
tion wraps me, is a most humorous sadness. 

Ros. A traveller! By my faith, you have great 
reason to be sad: I fear, you have sold your own 
lands, to see other men's ; then, to have seen muchj 
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and to have nothing, is to have rich eyes dnd poor 
hands. 
Jaq. Yes, I have gain*d my experience. 

JBn^er Orlando. 

JR^. And your experience makes you sad: I had 
rather have a fool to make me merry, than experience 
to make me sad } and to travel for it too. 

OrL Grood day, and happiness, dear Rosalind.! 

Jaq, Nay then, God be wi* you, an you talk id 
blank verse. [Exii» 

Ros. Farewel, monsieur traveller: Look^youli^, 
and wear strange suits ; disable all the benefits of 
your own country} be out of love with your nativity, 
and almost chide God for making you that counten- 
ance you are 5 or I will scarce think you have swam 
in a gondola". — Why, how now, Orlando! where 
have you been all this while? You a lover? — ^Ari 
you serve me such another trick, never come in my 
sight more. 

OrL My fair Rosalind, I come within an hour of 
my promise. 

Ros, Break an hour's promise in love ? He that 
will divide a minute into a thousand parts, and break 
but a part of the thousandth part of 9 minute in the 
aflairs of love, it may be said of him, that Cupid bath 
clap*d him o' the shoulder, but I warrant him heart* 
whole. 

Orl. Pardon me, dear Rosalind. 

VOL. IV. Q 
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Ros,. Nay, an you be so tardy, come no more in my 
sight j I had as lief be woo*d of a snail. 
Orl. Of a snail? 

Ros. Ay, of a snail j for though he comes slowly^ 
he carries his house on his head ) a better jointure, I 
think, than you can make a woman : Besides, he 
brings his destiny with him. 
Orl. What's that ? 

Ras, Why, horns ; which such as you are ^n to be 
beholden to your wives for: but he comes armed in 
his fortune, and prevents the slander of his wife. 

Orl. Vutue is no horn-maker ; and my Rosalind is 
virtuous. 

Ros. And I am your Rosalind, 
CeL It pleases him to call you so; but he hath a 
Rosalind of a better leer than you. 

Ros. Come, woo me, woo me ; for now I am in a 
hdiday humour, and like enough to consent : — What 
would you say to me now, an I were your very very 
Rosalind? 

OrL I would kiss, before I spoke. 
Ros. Nay, you were better speak first ; and when 
you were gravell*d for lack of matter, you might take 
occasion to kiss. Very good orators, when they are 
out, they will spit j and for lovers, lacking (Grod warn 
ud !} matter, the cleanliest shift is to kiss. 
Orl. How if the kiss be denied ? 
Ros. Then she puts you to entreaty, and. there 
liegins new matter. 
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Orl, Who could be out, being before his beloved 
mistress? 

Ros, Marry, that should you, if I were your 
mistress ^ or I should think my honesty ranker than 
my wit. 

Orl. What, of my suit? 

Ros. Not out of your apparel, and yet out of youf 
suit. Am not I your Rosalind ? 

Orl, I take some joy to say you are, because I 
would be talking of her. 

Ros. Well> in her person> I say — I Will not have 
you. 

Orl. Then, In mine oWii persoii, I die. 

Ros. No, feith, die by attorney. The poor world 
b almost six thousand years old, and in all this time 
there was not any man died in his own person, videlicet, 
in a love-cause. Troilus had his brains dash*d out 
with a Grecian club } yet he did what he could to die 
before ; and he is one of the patterns of love. Leand^r, 
he would have lived many a £sl\i year, though Hero 
had tum*d nun, if it had not been for a hot mid- 
summer night : for, good youth, he went but forth to 
wash him in the Hellespont, and, being taken with 
the cramp, was drown*d -, and the foolish chroniclers 
of that age found it was— Hero of Sestos. But these 
are • all lies ; men have died from time to time, and 
worms have eaten them, but not for love. 

Orl. I would not have my right Rosalind of this 
mind $ for, I protest, her frown might kill me. 

Rot, By this hand, it will not kill a fly : But come. 
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ikow I will be your Rosalind in a nK>re ccftning-on 
disposition ; and ask me what jou will> I will giant it 

Orl. Then love me^ Rosalind. 

Bjos. Yes, fsath will I^ Fridajs, and SaturdaTs^ and 
aU. 

OrL And wilt thou have me ? 

Ra&. Ay, and twenty such. 

Orl. What sa/st thou ? 

Ros, Are you not good ? 

Orl. I hope so. 

Ros. Why then, can one desire too much of a good 
thing ?— 'Come, sister, you shall be the priest, and 
marry us. — Give me your hand, Orlando : — ^What do 
you say, sister ? 

OrL Pray thee, marry us. 

Cd. I cai\not say the words. 

Ros. You must begin, Witt you, Orlando,-^ 

Cel. Go to :— Will you, Orlando, have to wife 
this Rosalind ? 

Orl. I will. 

Ros. Ay, but when ? 

Orl. Why now 5 as fast as she can marry us. 

Ros. Then you must say, — I lake thee, Rosalind, for 
XDJfe. 

OrL I take thee, Rosalind, for wife. 

Ros. I might ask you for your commission ; butj 
^I do take thee, Orlando, for my husband : There a 
girl goes before the [uiest 5 and, certainly, a woman's 
thought runs before her actions. 

Orl. So do all thoughts ji they are winged. 
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Ros, Now tell me^ how long you wotdd hdve her» 
afVer you have possess'd her. 

OrL For ever, and a day. 

Ros, Say a day, without the ever : No, no, Or- 
lando $ men are April when they woo, December 
when they wed : maids are May when they are maids, 
but the sky changes when they are wives. I will be 
more jealous of thee than a Barfoary cock-pigeon over 
his hen; mor^ clamorous than a parrot against rain; 
more new-fangled than an ape ; more giddy in my 
desires than a monkey : I will weep for nothing, like 
Diana in the fountain, and I will do that when 3rou 
are disposed to be merry; I will laugh like a hyen*^, 
and that when thou art inclined to sleep. 

OrL But will my Rosalind do so ? 

Ros. By my life, she will do as I do. 

OrL O, but she is wise. 

Ros. Or else she could not have the wit to do this : 
the wiser, the waywarder : Make^ the doors upon a 
woman's wit, and it will out at the casement; shut 
that, and 'twill out at the key-hole ; stop that, 'twill 
fly with the smoke out at the chinmey. 

OrL A man that had a wife with such a wit, he 
might say, — !Vit, whither wilt *' ? 

Ros. Nay, you might keep that check for it, till 
you met your wife's wit going to your neighbour's 
bed. 

OrL And what wit could wit have to excuse that > 

Ros. Marry, to say, — she came to seek you there« 
You shall never take her without her answer, unless 
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you take her without her tongue. 0,ihat woman 
that cannot make her fault her husband's occasion ^> 
let her never nurse her child herself^ for she will 
breed it like a fool. 

OrL For these two hours, Rosalind, I will leave 
thee. 

Rosb Alas, dear love, I cannot lack thee two hours. 

OrL I must attend the duke at dinner} by two 
o'clock I will be with thee again. 

Ros, Ay, go your ways, go your ways ; — ^I knew 
what you would prove -, my friends told me as much, 
and I thought no less : — that flattering tongue of 
yours won me : — 'Us but one cast away, and so, — 
come, death. — ^Two o'clock is your hour ? 

Orl. Ay, sweet Rosalind. 

Ros. By my troth, and in good earnest, and so God 
mend me, and by all pretty oaths that are not danger- 
ous, if you break one jot of your promise, or come 
one minute behind your hour, I will think you the 
most pathetical bre£dL<^promise, and the most hollow 
lover, apd the most unworthy of her you call Rosa- 
lind, that may be chosen out of the gross band of the 
unfaithful : therefore beware my censure, and keep 
your promise. 

Orl. With no less religion, than if thou wert in- 
deed my Rosalind ; So, adieu. 

Ros. Well, time is the old justice that examines all 
such offenders, and let time try : Adieu ! 

[Esit Orlando. 

CeL You have simply misus'd our sex in your love*- 
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prate : we must have your doublet and hose pluck'd 
over your head, and shew the world what the bird 
hath done to her own nest 

Has. O coz> coz, coz, my pretty litde coz, that 
thou didst know how many &thom deep I am in love ! 
But it cannot be sounded ; my afiection hath an un* 
known bottom, like the bay of Portugal. 

Cel, Or rather, bottomless 3 that as fast as you pour 
affection in, it runs out. 

Rm. No, that same wicked bastard of Venus, that 
was begot of thought, conceiv'd of spleen, and bom of 
madness ; that blind rascally boy, that abuses eveiy 
one*8 eyes, because his own are out, let him be judge, 
how deep I am in love : —I'll tell thee, Aliena, I can- 
not be out of the sight of Orlando : 1*11 go find a 
shadow, and sigh till he come. 

Cel. And 1*11 sleep. . [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

Another Part of the Forest. 
Enter J AQVEfi and Lords, in the haUt of Foresters. 

Jaq. Which is he that kill*d the deer ? 

1 Lord. Sir, it was I. 

Jaq. Let's present him to the duke, like a Roman 
conqueror -, and it would do well to set the deer*s homa 
upon his head, for a branch of victory :<*Have you o^ 
song, forester, for this purpose ? 

2 Lord. Yes, sir. 
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Jaq. Sing it ; *tis no matter how it be in txmt, so k 
Boake noise enough. 

SONG. 

1. What thou ke have, that kiltd the deer f 

2. His leather skin, and horns to wear, 

1. Then sing him home ; 

Take thou no scorn, to wear the horn ; 1 Themt 

It was a crest ere thou wast bom, > "Jfil iS 

1. Thy father's father wore it; J ^' 

2. And thy father bore it : 

AU. 7^e hom^ the horn, the hsty horn^ 

Is not a thing to laugh to scorn, lExeunt, 

SCENE ///,« 

The Forest. . 
Enter Rosalind and Celia, 

Ro5. How say you now ? Is it not past two o'clock ? 
land here much Orkndo ! 

CeL I warrant you, with pure love, and troubled 
brain, he hath ta*en his bow and arrows, and is gone 
foiih — to sleep : Look, who comes here. 

£n/€r SiLvius. 

SUf My errand is to you, fair youth j — 
]4y gent^ Phebe bid me give you this : 

\Gvoing a letter^ 
I know not the contents; but, as I guess. 
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By the stem brow« and waspish action 
Which she did use as she was writing of it^ 
It bears an angry tenour : pardon mQ, 
I am but as a guiltless messenger. 

Ro8. Patience herself would stai-tle at this letter. 
And play the swaggerer; bear this, bear all : 
She says, I am not ^r 5 that I lack manners ; 
She calls me proud 5 and, that she could not love me 
Were man as rare as phoenix 5 Od's my will ! 
Her love is not the hare that I do hunt : 
Why writes she so to me ? — Well, shepherd, well. 
This is a letter of your own device. 

SU, No, I protest, I know not the contents ; 
Phebe did write it. 

Ros, Come, come, you are a fool. 

And tum'd into the extremity of love. 
I saw her hand : she has a leathern hand, 
A freestone-colour*d hand > I verily did think 
That her old gloves were on, but 'twas her band ; 
She has a huswife's hand : but thafs no matter : 
I say, she never did invent this letter; 
This is a man's invention, and his hand. 

Sil, Sure, it is hers. 

Ros. Why, 'tis a boisterous and a cruel stile, 
A stile for challengers 5 why, she defies me. 
Like Turk to Christian : woman's gentle brain 
Could not drop forth such giant-rude invention. 
Such Ethiop words, blacker in their effect * 
Than in their countenance: — Will you hear the 
letter? 
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Sil. So please you, for I never heard it yet j 
Yet heard too much of Phebe's cruelty. 

llos. She Phebes me : Mark how the tyrant writes. 

Art thou god to skq>herd turn*d, IReads, 

That a maidefCs heart hath hum'd f -— 

Can a woman rail thus ? 
SU, Call you this railing } 

^Rjos, Why, thy godhead laid apart, 

Warr*$t thou xvith a womaiCs heart t 

Did you ever hear such railing ? — 

Whiles the eye of man did woo tne^ 
That could do no vengeance^ to m^.— 

Meaning me a beast-^ 

Jfthe scorn of your bright eyne 
Have power to raise such love in mine. 
Alack, in me what strange effect 
Would they work in mild aspect? 
Whiles you chid me, I did love ; 
How then might your prayers move t 
He, that brings this love to thee, 
Uttle knows this love in me : 
And by him seal up thy mind; 
Whether that thy youth and kind ^ 
WiU the faithful qgTer take 
Of me, and all that I can make^ 
Or else by him my love deny. 
And then TU study hom to die. 
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Sil. Call you this chiding > 

Cei. Ahs, poor shepherd ! 

Ros. Do you pity him ? no, he deserves no pity. — 
Wilt thou love such a woman ? — ^What, tomake thee 
an mstrument^ and play ^se strains upon thee ! not to 
be endured ' — Well, go your way to her, (for, I see, 
love hath made thee a tame snake,) and say this to 
her ; — ^That if she love me, I charge her to love thee : 
if she will not, I will never have her, unless thou en- 
treat for her, — If you be a true lover, hence, and not 
a word $ for here comes more company. lExU Silvius. 

Enter Oliver. 

Off. Good-morrow, fair ones : Pray you, if you 
know 
Where, in the purlieus of this forest, stands 
A sheep-cote, fenc*d about with olive-trees > 

Cel. West of this place, down in the neighbour 
bottom. 
The rank of osiers, by the murmuring stream. 
Left on your right hand, brings you to the place : 
But at this hour the house doth keep itself. 
There's none within. 

OU. If that an eye may profit by a tongue. 
Then I should know you by description ; 
Such garments, and such years : The boy is fair, 
O/fenmle favour, and bestows himself 
Idke a ripe sister : but the woman law. 
And browner than her brother. Are not you 
The owner of the house I did enquire for ? 
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CcL It is no boast, being ask'd, to say, wc are. 

OIL Orlando doth commend him to vou both ; 
And to that youth, he calls his Rosalind, 
He sends this bloody napkin j Are you he ? 

Hos. I am : What must we understand by this ? 

OU. Some of my shame ; if you will know of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where 
Tliis handkerchief was stain*d. 

Cel, I pray you, tell it. 

OU. When last the young Orlando parted from you. 
He left a promise to return again 
Within an hour *® ; and, pacing through the forest. 
Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy, 
Lo, what befel ! he threw his eye aside. 
And, mark, what, object did present itself! 
Under an oak, whose boughs were moss*d with age. 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 
A wretched ragged man, o'ergrown with hair. 
Lay sleeping on his back : about his neck 
A green and gilded snake had wreath'd itself^ 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach*d 
Tlie (^ning of his mouth j but suddenly 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink*d itself. 
And with indented glides did slip away 
Into a bush : under which bush*s shade 
A lioness, with udders all drawn dry. 
Lay couching, head on ground, with catlike watch. 
When that the sleeping man should stir ; for *tis 
The royal disposition of that beast. 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead : 
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This seen, O^la^do did approadi the man. 
And found it was his brother, his elder brother. 

CeL O, I have heard him speak of that same bro- 
ther j 
And he did render him the most uqnatural 
Thatl^'d 'mongst men. 

06, And well he might so do. 

For well I know he was unnatural, 

jRo5. But, to Orlando 5— Did he leat^ him there^ 
Food to the suck'd and hungry lioness ? 

Oil, Twice did he turn his back, and purposed so :: 
But kindness, nobler ever than revenge, , 
And nature, stronger than his just occasion, 
Ma« him give battle to the JionQss, . 
Who quickly fell before him 5 in which hurtling 
Fi'om miserable slumber I awak*d. 

CeL Are you his brother ? 

R08. Was it you he rescu'd ? 

Ctl. Was't you that did so oft contrive to kill him ? 

on. Twas I ; but *tis not I; I do not sham^e . 
To tell you what I was, since my conversion 
So sweetly tastes, bemg the thing I am. 

R08. But, for the bloody napkin ? — 

on. By, and by. 

When from the first to last, betwixt us two. 
Tears our recoimtments had most kindly bath*d. 

As, how I came into that desert place ) 

In brief, he led me to the gentle duke. 
Who gave me fresh array, and entertainment. 
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Committing me unto my brother's love j 

Who led me instantly unto his cave^ 

There stripped himself^ and here upon his arm 

The lioness had torn some flesh away^ 

Which all this while had bled -, and now he fainted. 

And cry*d^ in fainting, upon Rosalind. 

Brief^ I recovered him j bound up his wound ; 

And, after some small space, being strong at heart. 

He sent me hither, stranger as I am. 

To tell this story, that you might excuse 

His broken promise, and to give this napkin, 

Dy'd in this blood ; unto the shepherd youth 

That he in sport doth call his Rosalind. 

Cei, Why, how now, Ganymede ? sweet Gany- 
mede ? ^Rosalind faints. 
OU. Many will swoon when they do look on blood. 
Cel, There is more in it : — Cousin — Ganymede ®^ ! 
OH. Look, he recovers. 

Ro$. I would, I were at home. 

Cel. We'll lead you thither :— 
I pray you, will you take him by the arm ? 

OH. Be of good cheer, youth :— You a man ?— 
You lack a man's heart. 

Ros. I do so, I confess it. Ah, sir, a body would 
thmk this was well counterfeited : I pray you, tell your 
brother how well I counterfeited. — ^Heigh ho ! — 

OH. This was not counterfeit -, there b too great 
testimony in your compleuon^ that it was a passion 
of earnest. 
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Ros. Coanterfeit, I assure you. 

OH. Well theu, take a good hearty. and counterfeit 
to be a man. 

Ros. So I do: but^ riaithi should have been 9 
woman bj right. 

Ce/. Come^ jou look paler and paler -, pray you» 
draw homewards :— Good sir, go with us. 

OH, That will I, for I must bear answer back 
Haw you excuse my brother^ Rosalind. 

Ros. I shall devise something : £ut^ I pray yoM^^^ 
commend my counterfeiting to him :-— Will you go ! 
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ACT V. SCENE L 

The Same. 
Enter Touchstone and Audrey. 

Touch. We shall find a time^ Audrey -, patience^ 
gentle Audrey. 

Aud. 'Faith, the priest was good enough^ for all the 
old gentleman's saying. 

Touch, A most wicked sir Oliver, Audrey, a most 
vile Mar-text But, Audrey, there is a youth here in 
the forest lays claim to you. 

Aud, Ay, I know who 'tis ; he hath no interest in 
me in the world : here comes the man you mean. 

JSii/cr William. 

Touch. It is meat and drink to me tq see a clown : 
By my troth, we that have good wits, have much to 
answer for 3 we shall be flouting 3 we cannot hold. 

Witt. Good even, Audrey. 

Aud. God ye good even, William, 

Wm. And good even to you, sir. 

Touch. Good even, gentle friend : Cover thy head, 
cover thy head 3 nay, pr'jrthee, be cover'd. How 
old are you, friend ? 

Will. Five and twenty, sir. 

Touch. A ripe age : Is thy name, William ? 

WUl. William, sir. 

Touch. A fair name : Wast bom i'the forest here ? 

WUl. Ay, sir, I thank God. 
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Touch. TAflw^Goci;— a good answer: Art rich? 

WUl. 'Faith, sir, so, so. 

T(mch, So, so, is good, very good, very excellent 
good :— and yet it is not -, it is but so so. Art thou 
wise ? 

fVitl, Ay, sir, I have a pretty wit. 

Touch. Why, thou say'st well. I do now remember 
a saying } The fool doth think he is wise, but the mse man 
knows himself to he a fool. The heathen philosopher, 
when he had a desire to eat a grape, would open his 
lips when he put it into his mouth -, meaning thereby, 
that grapes were made to eat, and lips to open^*. You 
do love this maid ? 

WiU. I do, sir. 

Touch. Give me your hand : Art thou learned ? 

WiU. No, sir. 

Touch. Then learn this of me ; To have, is to have : 
For it is a figure in rhetorick, that drink, being pour*d 
out of a cup into a glass, by filling the one doth empty 
the other : For all your writers do consent, that ipse is 
he 5 now you are not ipse, for I am he. 

WtU. Which he, sir? 

ToiJu:h, He, sir, that must marry this woman: 
Therefore, you clown, abandon, — which is in the 
vulgar, leave, — th6 society, — which in the boorish is, 
company,— of this female, — which in the conmion is, 
— woman, which together is, abandon the society of 
this female j or, c1o\^ti thou perishest -, or, to thy better 
understanding, diest -, to wit, I kill thee, make thee 
away, translate thy life into death, thy liberty into 

VOL. IV. R 
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bondage : I will deal in poison with thee^ or in bas* 
tinado, or in steel -, I will bandy with thee in Action ; 
I will o*er-run thee with policy ', I will kill thee a hun- 
dred and ^By ways ; therefore tremble^ and depart. 

Aud. Do, good William. 

Will. God rest you naerry, sir, [E$it, 

Enter Corin. 

Cor, Our master and mistress seek you; come« 
away, away. 

Touch, Trip, Audrey, trip, Audrey j-^I attend^ 
I attend. {ExewU. 

SCENE II. 

TheSam^ 
Enter Orlando (md Oliver. 

Orl, Is't possible, that on so little acquaintance you 
should like her ? that, but seeing, you should love her ? 
and, loving, woo ? and, wooing, she should grant ? And 
will you persever to enjoy her ? 

OH. Neither call the giddiness of it in question, the 
poverty of her, the small acquaintance, my sudden: 
wooing, nor her sudden consenting ^ but say with me^ 
I love Aliena ; say with her, that she loves me -, con- 
sent with both, that we may enjoy each other : it shall 
be to your good j for my father's house, and all the 
revenue that was old sir Rowland*s, will I estate upon 
you^ and here live and die a shepherd. 
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£ii/er Rosalind. 

OrL Yoa have my consent. Let your wedding be 
to-morTOw: thither will I invite the duke^ and all his 
contented followers : Go you^ and prepare Aliena ; for^ 
look you, here comes my Rosalind. 

Ro8. Grod save you, brother. 

OH. And you, feir sister ^. 

Ro$, O, my dear Orlando^ how it grieves me to see 
thee wear thy heart in a scarf. 

OrL It 18 my arm. 

Ro8. I thought, thy heart had been wounded with 
the claws of a lion. 

OrL Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a lady. 

Ras, Did your brother tell you how I counterfeited 
to swoon, when he show*d me your handkercluef ? 

OrL Ay, and greater wonders than that. 

Ros. O, I know where you are : — Nay, 'tis true : 
there was never any thing so sudden, but the fight of 
two nuns, and Casar's thrasonical brag of— I came, saw, 
and acercamt: For your brother and my sister no 
sooner met, but they look*d j no sooner look'd, but 
they lov'd) no sooner lov*d, but they sigh'dj no sooner 
sigh*d, but they ask*d one another the reason; no 
sooner knew the reason, but they sought the remedy : 
and in these degrees have they made a pair of stairs 
to marriage, which they will climb incontinent, or else 
be incontinent before marriage : they are in the very 
wrath of love, and they will together 5 clubs cannot 
part them. 
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Orl. They shall be married to-morrow j and I will 
id the doke to the nuptial. But, O, how bitter a thing 
it is to look into happiness through another man*s 
eyes ! By so much the more shall I to-morrow be 
at the height of heart-heaviness^ by how much I 
shall think my brother happy, in having what he 
wishes for. 

Ros, Why then, to-morrow I cannot sorve your 
turn for Rosalind ? 

OrL I can live no longer by thinking. 

Ros. I will weaiy you then no longer with idle 
tiilking. Know of me then, (for now I speak to 
some purpose,) that I know you are a gentleman of 
good conceit : I speak not this, that you should bear a 
good opinion of my knowledge, insomuch, I say, I 
know you are ; neither do I labour for a greater esteem 
than may in some little measure draw a belief from 
you, to do yourself good, and not to grace me. Believe 
then, if you please, that I can do strange things : I 
have, since I was three years old, conversed with a 
magician, most profound in his art, and yet not damna- 
ble. If you do love Rosalind so near the heart as 
your gesture cries it out, when your brother marries 
Aliena, you shall marry her : I know into what straits 
of fortune she is driven ; and it is not impossible to 
<S» me, if it appear not inconvenient to you, to set her 

before your eyes to-morrow, human as she is ^, and 
without any danger. 

OrL Speak'st thou in sober meanings ? 

Ros. By my life, I do; which I tender deady^, 
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though I fiay I am a magician ^' : Therefore^ put yoti 
in your best array^ bid your friends j for if you will 
be married to-morrow, you shall -, and to Rosalind^ if 
you will. 

Enter Silyius and Phebe. 

Look, here comes a lover of mine, and a lover of 
hers. 

Phe, Youth, you have done me much ungentle- 
ness. 
To show the letter that I writ to you. 

Ros, I care not, if I have : it is my study. 
To seem despiteful and ungentle to you : 
You are there follow'd by a faithful shepherd j 
Look upon him, love him 3 he worships you. 

Phe. Good shepherd, tell this youth what 'tis to 
love. 

Sil. It is to be all made of sighs and tears ^ — 
And so am I for Phebe. 

Phe. And I for Ganymede. 

Orl. And I for Rosalind. 

Ros. And I for no woman. 

Sil. It is to be all made of ^th and service ;— 
And so am I for Phebe. 

Phe. And I for Ganymede. 

Orl. And I for Rosalind. 

Ros. And I for no woman. 

Sil. It is to be all made of fantasy. 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes i 
All adoraUon, duty and observance. 
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All humbleness^ all patience^ and impatience. 
All purity, all trial, all observance j — 
And so am I for Phebe. 

Phe. And so am I for Ganymede. 

OrL And so am I for Rosalind. 

Ros. And so am I for no woman. 

Fhe. If this be so, why blame you me to love you ? 

[To RosaHnd. 

SiL If this be so, why blame you me to love you ? 

[To Phebe. 

Orl. If this be so, why blame you me to love you ? 

Ros. Who do you speak to, why blame you me to 
love you f 

Orl, To her, that is not here, nor doth not hear. 

Ros, Pray you, no more of this j 'tis like the howl* 
mg of Irish wolves agdnst the moon. — I will help 
you, [To Silvius] if I can :—I would love you, [7b 
Phebe'] if I could. — To-morrow meet me all together. 
— I will many you, [To Phebe"] if ever I marry woman, 
and 1*11 be married to-morrow : — I will satisfy you, 
[To Orlando] if ever I sati&fy'd man, and you shall be 
married to-morrow : — I will content you, [To Silvius] 
if what pleases you contents you, and you shall be 
married to-morrow. — As you [To Orlando] love Ho» 
salind, meet -, — as you [To Sihius] love Phebe, meet; 
— ^And as I love no woman, 1*11 meet.— So, fere yoa 
well } I have left you commands. 

Sil. rilnotfeU,ifIlive. 

Phe. Nor I. 

OrL Nor I. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE III. 

The Same. 
£fi^frToucHSToir£ oiuf Audrey. 

Touch. To-morrow is the joyful day, Audrey j to- 
morrow will we be married. 

Aud, I do desire it with all my heart : and I hope it 
18 no dishonest desire, to desire to be a woman of the 
world. Here come two of the baniah'd duke's pages. 

Enter two Pages. 

1 Fage. Well met, honest gentleman. 

Touch. By my troth, well met : Come, sit, sit, and 
a song. 

2 Page. We are for you t sit i*the middle. 

1 Page, Shall we dap into*t roundly, without hawk* 
log, or spitting, cr saying we are hoarse \ which are 
the only prologues to a bad voice ? 

2 Page. I'&ith, i'&ith i and both in a tune, like two 
gypsies on a horse. 

SONO« 

I. 

It was a hoer, and his lass. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nomno, 
That o'er the green corn-field did pass 

In the spring time, the only pretty rank time, 
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When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 
Szoeet lovers love the spring, 

II. 
Between the acres qfthe rye. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 
These pretty countryfolks would lie. 

In spring time, SfC, 

m. 

This carol they began that hour. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey fundnOj^ 
How that a life was but afUmer i 

In spring time, Src. 
TV. 
And therefore take the present iime^ 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nomno; 
For love is crowned with the prime 

In spring time, S^c. 
To/uch. Truly, young g^itleman, though there was 
no great matter in the ditty, yet the note was very 
untuneable ^. 

1 Page, You are deceiv*d^ sir j we kept time, we 
lost not our time. 

Toudi. By my troth, yes ; I count it but time lost 
to hear such a foolish song. God be with you ; and 
God mend your voices !— Come, Audrey. \Esemit. 
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SCENE IV. 

Another Part of the Forest. 

Enter Duke senior, Amiens^ Jaques^ OelakdOj 
Oliver, and Celia. 

Duke S, Dost thou belieye, Orlando, that the boj 
Can do all this that he hath promised ? 

Orl. I sometimes do believe, and sometimes do not ; 
As those that fear they hope, and know ^ they fear* 

jEit/er Rosalind, Silvius, aiuf Phebe. 

Ros, Patience once more, whiles our compact is 

urg'd: 

You say, if I bring in your Rosalindi [To the Duke, 
You will bestow h^r on Orlando her^ ? 

Duke S. That would I, had I kingdoms to give with 

her. 
Ros, And you say, you will have her, when I bring 
her ? [To Orlando. 

Orl. That would I, were I of all kingdoms king. 
Ros. You say, you'll marry me, if I be willing ? 

[To Phebe. 
Phe. That will I, should I die the hour after. 
Ro8, But, if you do refuse to marry me. 
You'll give yourself to this most ^thfiil shepherd ? 
Phe. So is the bargain. 

Ros. You say, that you'll have Phebe, if she will i 

[To SiMus, 
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Sil. Though to have her and death were both one 
thing. 

Ros, I have promised to make all this matter even. 
Keep you your word, O duke, to give your daughter ^—r 
You yours, Orlando, to receive his daughter ; — 
Keep your word, Phebe, that you'll marry me j 
Or else, refusing me, to wed this shepherd : — 
Keep your word, Silvius, that you*D many her. 
If she refuse me : — and fit>m hence I go. 
To make these doubts all even. 

[Exeunt RogaHnd and CeUa^ 

Duke S. I do remember in this shepherd-boy 
Some lively touches of my daughter's favour. 

Orl, My lord, the first time that I ever saw him, 
Methought he was a brother to your daughter : 
But, my good lord, this boy is forest-bom j 
And hath been tutor*d in the rudiments 
Of many desperate studies by his uncle. 
Whom he reports to be a great magician. 
Obscured in the circle of this forest. 

Enter Toucrstokb and Audrey. 

Jaq, There is, sure, another flood toward, and thesQ 
couples are coming to the ark ! Here comes a pair of 
very strange beasts, which in all toi^es are called 
fools. 

Touch, Salutation and greeting to you all ! 

Jaq, Good my lord, bid him welcome : This is the 
motley-minded gentleman, that I have so often met 
m the forest : he hath been a courtier, he swears. 
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Vouch, If any man doubt that> let him put me to 
mypurgation. Ihavetrodameasure^^^ Ihaveflatter'd 
a lady ; I have been politick with my friend^ smooth 
with mine enemy ; I have undone three tailors j I hsf^ 
had four quarrels, and like to have fought one. 

Jaq. And how was that ta*en up ? 

Touch. 'Faith> we met^ and found the quarrel was 
upon the seventh cause. 

Jaq. How seventh cause ?— >Good my lordj like this 
fellow. 

Duke S. I like him very well. 

Touch. God'ild you^ sir -, I desire you of the like. 
I press in here^ sir, amongst the rest of the country 
copulatives, to swear, and to forswear; according as 
marriage binds, and blood breaks :-~A poor virgin^ 
sir, an ill-£woar'd thing, sir, but mine own; a poor 
humour of mine, sir, to take that that no man elso 
will : Rich honesty dwells like a miser, sir, in a poor 
house i as your pearl, in yoxu: foul oyster. 

Duke S» By my &ith, he is very swift and senten-» 
tious. 

Touch. According to the fool^s bolt, sir, and such 
dulcet diseases. 

Jaq. But, for the seventh cause ; how did you find 
the quarrel on the seventh cause ? 

Touch. Upon a lie seven times removed ; — ^Bear 
your body more seemk^, Audr^ : — as thus, air* I 
did dislike the cut of acertain courtier's beard ^^; he 
sent me word, if I said Ins beard was not cut well, he 
was in the mind it was : This is called the Retort 
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€(mrteou9. If I sent him word again^ it was not well 
cut^ he would send me word^ he cut it to please him-' 
self : This is called the Quip modest. If again^ it was 
not well cut^ he disabled my judgement: This is called 
the Reply churlish. If again> it was not well cut^ he 
would answer^ I spake not true : This is called the 
Reproof valiant. If again^ it was not well cut, he 
would say, I lie : This is called the Countercheck 
quarrelsome : and so to the Lie circumstantial, and the 
Lie direct. 

Jaq. And how oil did you say, his beard was not 
well cut ? 

Touch, I durst go no further than the Lie circum- 
stantial, nor he durst not give me the Lie direct ; and 
so we measured swords, and parted. 

Jaq, Can you nominate in order now the degrees of 
the lie ? 

Touch, O sir, we quarrel in print, by the book '^ j 
as you have books for good manners : I will name you 
the degrees. The first, the Retort courteous) the 
second, the Quip modest ; the third, the Reply chud- 
ish ; the fourth, the Reproof valiant 3 the fifth, the 
Countercheck quarrelsome ; the sixth, the Lie with 
circumstance 5 the seventh, the lie direct. All these 
you may avoid, but the Lie direct j and you may avoid 
that too, with an i/*. I knew when seven justices could 
not take up a quarrel 3 but when the parties were met 
themselves, one of them thought but of an If, as. If 
you said so, then I said so ; and they shook hands, and 
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swore brothers. Your If is the only peace-maker ; 
much virtue in If. 

Jaq. Is not this a rare fellow^ my lord? he*s as good 
at any things and yet a fool. 

Duke S. He uses his folly like a stalking-horse^ and 
under the presentation of that> he shoots his wit 

Enter Htmek^ leading Rosalind in woman's clothes ; 
mi^ CeIjIA. 

Sdll Musick. 

H^, Then is there tmrth in heaven. 
What earthly things made even 

Atone together* 
Good duke, receive thy daughter. 
Hymen from heaven brought her. 

Yea, brought her hither; 
That thou might* st join her hand with his. 
Whose heart within her bosom is. 

Ros, To you I give myself^ for I am yours. 

[To Duke S. 

To you I give myself, for I am yours. [To Orlando, 

Duke S. If there be truth in sight, you are my 

daughter. 
Orl. If there be truth in sight, you axe my Ro- 
salind. 
Phe, If sight and shape be true. 
Why then,-^my love adieu ! 
Ros. I'll have no fiither, if you be not he :— 

[To Duke S. 
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rU have oo husband^ if you be not he :— 

[7o Orlando. 
Nor ne*er wed woman* if you be not she. [To Phe6e» 
Hym, Peace, ho ! I bar confusion : 
Tis I must make conclusion 

Of these most strange events : 
Here*8 eight that must take hands. 
To join in Hjmien's bands. 
If truth holds true contents. 
You and you no cross shall part ; 

[To Orlando and Rosalind, 
You and you are heart in heart : 

[To Oliver and Cetia. 
You [To Fhehel to his love must accord. 
Or have a woman to your lord : — 
You and you are sure together, 

[To Touchstone and Audrey. 
As the winter to foul weather. 
Whiles a wedlock-hynm we sing. 
Feed yourselves with questioning 3 
That reason wonder may diminish. 
How thus we met, and these things finish, 

SONG. 

Wedding is great Juno's crown ; 

blessed bond of board and bed! 
'Tis Hymen peoples every town ; 

High wedlock then be honoured: 
Honour, high honour and renown. 
To Hymen, god of every town I 
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DukeS. Omydearntece^welcomethoaarttome; 
Even daughter, welcome in no less degiee. 

Phe. I will not eat my word, now thon art mine; 
*rhy feith my fancy to thee doth confine. 

[To Sikmu. 

Enter Jaques de Bois. 

Jaq* de fi. Let me have audience for a word, or 
two; 
I am the second son of old sir Rowland, 
That bring these tidings to this fair assembly : — 
Duke Frederick, hearing how that every day 
Men of great worth resorted to this forest, 
Address'd a mighty power ; which were on foot. 
In his own conduct, purposely to take 
His brother here^ and put him to the sword : 
And to the skirts of this wild wood he came ; 
Where, meeting with an old religious man. 
After some question with him, was converted 
Both from his enterprize, and from the world : 
His crown bequeathing to his banish*d brother. 
And all their lands restor*d to them again 
That were with him exiFd : This to be true, 
I do engage my life. 

Duke S. Welcome, young man $ 

Thou ofier'st fairly to thy brothers* wedding : 
To one, his lands with-held ) and to the other, 
A land itself at large, a potent dukedom. 
First, in this forest, let us do those ends 
TbsLt here were well begun, and well begot : 
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And afler> every of this happy number^ 

That have endur'd shrewd dajrs and nights with us^ 

Shall share the good of our returned fortune^ 

According to the measure of their states. 

Meantime^ forget this new-^*n dignity^ 

And fell into our rustick revelry : — 

Play, musick > — and you brides and bridegrooms all» 

With measure heap*d in joy, to the measures fell. 

Jaq, Sir, by your patience :— If I heard you rightly^ 
The duke hath put on a religious life. 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court ? 

Jaq. de B. He hath. 

Jaq. To him will 1 2 out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and leam*d. — 
You to your former honour I bequeath j [To Duke Sl 
Your patience, and your virtue, well deserves it :— 
You [To Orlando] to a love, that your true faith doth 

merit: — 
You [To Oliver] to your land, and love, and great 

allies: 
You [To Silvius] to a long and well deserved bed ; — 
And you [To Touchstojie] to wrangling) for thy loving 

vcyjrage 
Is but for two months victual'd:— So to your plea* 

sures; 
I am for other than for dancing measures. 

Duke S. Stay, Jaques, stay. 

Jaq, To see no pastime, I "^^ — what you would have 
1*11 stay to know at your abandon'd cave. [Exit. 
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Duke 5. Proceed, proceed : we will begin these 
rites. 
As we do trust they*D end, in true delights. 

lA dance* 

EPILOGUE. 

Hos. It is not the fashion to see the lady the epi-» 
logae : but it is no more unhandsome, than to see the 
lord the prologue. If it be true, that good wine needs 
no bush, *tis true, that a good play needs no epilogue : 
Yet to good wine they do use good bushes j and good 
plays prove the better by the help of good epilogues* 
What a case am I in then, that am neither a good epi- 
logue, nor cannot insinuate with you in the behalf of 
a good play ? I am' not furnished like a beggar, there-* 
fore to beg will not become me : my way is> to con- 
jure you 5 and Til begin with the women. I charge 
you, O women, for the love you bear to men, to like 
as much of this play as please them ^® : and so I charge 
you, O men, for the love you bear to women, (as I 
perceive by your simpering, none of you hatd them,) 
that betwen you and the women, the play may please. 
If I were a woman, I would kiss as many of you as 
had beards that pleased me, complexions that lik*d me, 
and breaths diat I defy*d not: and, I am sure, as many 
as have good beards, or good faces, or sweet breaths, 
will, for my kind of{er> when I make curtesy, bid me 
farewell. [Exeuti%4 
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^ As I remember, Adam ^ it was upon this ^shion ^- 
queatked me by will, but a poor thousand crowns, 4*c.] 
Th b grammar, as well as sense, suffers cruelly by this 
reading. There are two nominatives to the verb be* 
queathed, and not so much as one to the verb charged: 
and yet, to the nominative there wanted, [fits blessing] 
refers. So that the whole sentence is confused and 
obscure. A very small alteration in the reading and 
pointing sets all right.— i^* I remember, Adam, it was 
vpofi this thy father bequeathed me, Sec. The grammar 
is now rectified, and the sense also; which is this, 
Orlando and Adam were discoursing together on the 
cause why the younger brother had but a thousand 
crowns left him. They agree upon it ; and Orlando 
opens the scene in this manner. As I remember, it was 
upon this, i. e. for the reason we have been talking 
of, that my fether left me but a thousand crowns j 
however, to make amends for this scanty provision, 
he charged my brother on his blessing to breed me 

well. WARBURTOK. 
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Tliere is^ in my opinion, nothing but a point mis** 
placed, and an omission of a word which every hearer 
can supply, and which therefore an abrupt and eager 
dialogue naturally excludes. 

I read thus : /Is I remanbevy Adam^ it 'was on thU 
fashion bequeathed me. By mil but a poor thousand 
crowns ; and, as thou sayest, charged my brother on his 
blessing to breed me weli. What is there in this difficult 
or obscure ? The nominative my father is certainly 
left out, but so left out that the auditor inserts it, in 
spite of himsel f . j o ii n s o n . 

• stays me here at home vnkept ;] We should read 
stys, I, e. keeps me like a brute. The following 

words For call you that keeping, that differs not 

from the stalUng of an ox? confirms this emendation. 
So Caliban says. 

And here you sty me in this hard rock, 

WARBURTON^. 

Sties is better tlian stays, and more likely to be 
Shakspeare's. jounson. 

' be better employed, and be naught a while,] Mr. 
Theobald has here a very critical note ; which, though 
his modesty suffered him to withdraw it fh)m his 
second edition, deserves to be perpetuated, i. e. (says 
he) be better employed, in my opinion, in being and domg 
nothing* Your idleness, as you call it, may be an exer^ 
cise by which you make a figure, and endear yourself to 
the world : and I Iiad rather you were a contemptible 
cypher. The poet seems to me to /wire that trite pro^ 
verbial sentiment in his eye, quoted from Atlilius, by the 
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ymmger Pliny and others; satius est otiosum esse qu^m 
nihil agere. But Oliver, in the percerseness of his rfi** 
position, would reverse the doctrine of the prffoerb. Does 
the reader know what all this means? But *tis no 
matter. I will assure him — be novght a while is only 
a north-countiy proverbial curse equivalent to, a mis* 
chirfon you. So the old poet Skelton : 

Correct first thy selfe, walke and be nought, 

Deeme what thou list, thou knowest not my thought. 
But what the Oxford editor could not explain, he 
would amend, and reads, 

^''•^and do aught a while. warburton. 

If 6c nought a while has the signification here given 
it, the reading may certainly stand; but till I learned 
its meaning from this note, I read. 

Be better employed, and be naught a while. 
In the same sense as we say, it is better to do mischief, 
than to do nothing. johnsok. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Warburton's fer-fetched ex- 
planation, I believe that the words be nought a while 
mean no more than this. Be content to be a cypher till 
I shall think fit to elevate you into consequence, 

STEEVENS. 

* I confess, your coming before me is nearer to his re- 
verence.] This is sense, indeed, and may be thus 
understood. — The reverence due to my father is, in 
some degree, derived to you, as the first-bom. — But I 
am persuaded that Orlando did not here mean to com- 
pliment his brother, or condemn himself; something 
of both which there is in that seQse. I rather think 
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he intended a satirical reflection on his brother^ who 
by letting him feed with his hinds, treated him as one 
not so nearly related to old sir Rowland as himself 
was. I imagine therefore Shakspeare might write, 

albeit your coming before me is nearer his revenue, 

i. e. tliough you are no nearer in bloody yet it must 
be owned, indeed, you are nearer in estate. 

WARBURTON. 

The former part of Dr. Warburton's note, I should 
suppose, contains the real meaning of Shakspeare. 

* I am no villain :] The word villain is used by the 
elder brother, in its present meaning, for a worthless, 
mcked, or bloody man } by Orlando in its original signi- 
fication, for a fellow of base extraction, Johnson. 

* — the duke*s daughter,] The words old and new 
(inserted by sir T. Hanmer) seem necessary to the 
perspicuity of the dialogue. J o h n so n. 

7 — mock the good housewife. Fortune, from her wheel,] 
The wheel of Fortune is not the wheel of a housewife. 
Shakspeare has confounded Fortune, whose wheel 
only figures uncertainty and vicissitude, with the 
Destiny that spins the thread of life, though indeed 
not with a wheel. johnson. 

Shakspeare is very fond of this idea. He has the 
same in Anthony and Cleopatra : 
and rail so high. 
That the false housewife Fortune break her wheel. 

8TEEVEN8. 

® "^-since the little wit, that fools have, was silenced,] 
Shakspeare probably alludes to the use of fools or jest" 
ers, who for some ages had been allowed in all courts 
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an unbridled liberty of censure and mockery^ and about 
this time began to be less tolerated. Johnson. 

^ that was laid on with a trowel.] To lay on with 
a trowel is a proverb : see Rays Collection, It means 
to daub on a compliment, or utter an hyperbole, so grossly, 
as if the speaker thought that the hearer's foUy or 
self-love would prevent detection. 

'° With bills on their necks, — Be it known unto all 

men by these presents, ] The ladies and the fool, 

according to the mode of wit at that time, are at a kind 
of cross purposes, where the words of one speaker 
are wrested by another, in a repartee, to a different 

meaning. As where the Clown says just before 

Nay, if I keep not my rank. Rosalind replies ^ 

thou losest thy old smell. So here when Rosalind had 
said, IFith bills on their necks, the Clown, to be quits 
with her, puts in. Know all men by these presents. She 
spoke of an instrument of war, and he turns it to an 
instrument of law of the same name, beginning with 
these words : so that they must be given to him. 

WARBURTON. . 

" — is there any else longs to see this broken 
music in his sides?] A stupid error in the copies. 
They are talking here of some who had their ribs 
broke in wrestling : and the pleasantry of Rosalind's 
repartee must consist in the allusion she makes to 
composing in musick. It necessarily follows therefore, 
that the poet wrote— —set this broken musick in Ids 

sides. WARBtJATON. 

If any change were necessary^ I should write, feel 
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this broken mvsick, for see. But see is the colloqiii4 
term for perception or experiment. So we say eveiy 
day, see if the water be hot ; I will see which is the 
best time -, she has tried, and sees that she cannot lift 
it. In this sense see may be here used. The sufierer 
can, with no propriety, be said to set the musick ; 
neither is the allusion' to the act of tuning an in* 
strument, or pricking a tune, one of which must be 
meant by setting musick. Rosalind hints at a whim* 
sical similitude betwen the series of ribs gradually 
shortening, and some musical instruments, and there- 
fore calls broken ribs, broken musick^ j o u n s o n . 

'^ Is but a quintain, a mere lifeless block,] A qvtn" 
tain was a post or butt set up for martial exercises. 
On it was the figure of a man which turned on a 
swivel, intended to perfect the horseman in the feats 
of running at the ring, or hitting his antagomst in 
tilting. If he who rode, was expert in the use of the 
lance, he bore off on the point of it the trophy that 
was fixed on the figure ; but if he hit it improperly 
or aukwardly, it turned round and struck him a vio- 
lent blow. Mr. Guthrie says, that they used to hang 
shields, 8cc. on the quintain-block, at which they shot, 
darted, or rode, for the purpose of throwing them dawn 
as a proof of skilL Hence the allusion, 
'< My better parts 

*' Are all thrown down." 

" — wy child's father:] i. e. for him whom I hope 
to marry, and have children by. th eob a ld. 

Some copies have my father's child, and } con^j 
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if there were sufficient authority, I should prefer this 
reading. 

^^ fVkkh teacheth thee that thou and I am tone:'] 
The poet certainly wrote — Which tcacheth me. For if 
Rosalind had learnt to think Cdia one part of herself^ 
she could not lack that love which Celia complains 
she does. warburtok. 

Either reading may stand. The sense of the esta* 
blished text is not remote or obscure. Where would 
be the absurdity of saying. You hmm not the law which 
teaches you to do right f johnson. 

'* — a curtk-ax — ] or cutlass, a broad sword. 

*^ Wears yet a precious jewel in his head:] It was 
the current opinion in Shak^peare's time, that in the 
head of an old toad was to be found a stone, or pearl, 
to which great virtues were ascribed. This stone has 
been often sought, but nothing has been found more 
than accidental or perhaps morbid indurations of the 

skull. JOHNSON. 

In a book called A Green Forest, or a Natural 
History, ice. by John Maplett, 156/, is the following 
account of this imaginary gem : " In this stone b ap- 
'' parently seene verie often the verie forme of a tode, 
'* with despotted and coloured feete, but those uglye 
*' and defiisedly. It is available against envenoming." 

6TBEVEN8. 

'7 / would not change it ;] Mr. Upton, not without 
probability, gives these words to the Duke, and makes 
Amiens begin, Hapjy is your grace, Johnson. 

'^ you memory — ] Shakspeare often uses memory 
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for memorial : and Beaumont and Fletcher sometimes. 
So in the Humourous Lieutenant : 

" I knew then how to seek your memories,** 

^^ Of a diverted blood,"] Blood turned out of the 
course of nature. johnson. 

^ I should hear no cross,] A cross was a piece 

of money stamped with a cross. On this our author 
is perpetually quibbling. steevens. 

** '^ballet,'] The instrument with which washers 
beat their coarse cloths. johnson, 

** so is all nature in Iffce mortal in foUy,'] This 
expression I do not well understand. In the middle 
counties, mortal, from mort, a great quantity, is used 
as a particle of amplification -, as mortal tall, mortal 
little. Of this sense I believe Shakspeare takes ad- 
vantage to produce one of his darling equivocations. 
Thus the meaning will Ynt, so is aU nature in love 
abounding fi»yb%. johnson. 

^ And in my voice most xoelcome shall you he,] In my 
voice, as far as I have a voice or vote^ as far as I have 
power to bid you welcome. johnson. 

** Ducdame,] For ducdame sir T. Hanmer, very 
acutely and judiciously, reads due ad me. That is, bring 
km to me, johnson. 

•* — thefirst'bom of Egypt,] A proverbial expres- 
sion for high-bom persons. johnson. 

*• — a miserable world !] What ! because he met a 
motley fool, was it therefore a miserable xvorldf This is 
sadly blundered ; we should read, 
—a miserable varlet. 
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Hift head is altogether running on this fool> both 
before and after these words^ and here he calls him a 
miserable varlet, notwithstanding he railed on lady For^ 
tune in good terms, kc. Nor is the change we make 
so great as appears at first sight w a rbu rto s . 

I see no need of changing luor^ to varlet, nor^ if a 
change were necessary^ can 1 guess how it should cer- 
tainly be known that varlet is the true word. A mise- 
rable world is a parenthetical exclamation^ frequent 
among melancholy men^ and natural to Jaques at the 
sight of a fool, or at the hearing of reflections on the 
fiagility of life. johnson. 

^ It is my only suit j] Stat means petition, I believe, 
not dress, j o« n s o ^ . 

The poet meant a quibble. So act V. " Not out 
of your apparel, but out of your suit"* steevens. 

*^ As sensual as the brutish sting itself;'] Though 
the brutish sting is capable of a sense not inconvenient 
in this passage, yet as it is a harsh and unusual mode 
of speech, I should read the brutish Jly, j o h n so x. 

** Full of wise saws and modem instances/} It is re- 
markable that Shakspeare uses modem in the double 
sense that the Greeks used leaiVof, both for recens and 
absurdus. warburton. 

^ Into the lean and slipper' d pantaloon;] There 
is a greater beauty than appears at first sight in 
this image. He is here comparing human life to a 
stage play, of seven acts (w^ich was no unusual di- 
vision before our author's time). The sixth he calls 
the lean and slippered pantaloon, alluding to that gene- 
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ral character in the Italian comedy^ called J7 Pantalone; 
who is a thin emaciated old man in slippers; and well 
designed^ in that epithet^ because Pantalone is the onljr 
character that acts in slippers. warburton. 

^^ Because thou art not seen/] This song is design- 
ed to suit the Duke's exiled condition^ who had been 
ruined by ungratefuljialterers. Now the winter xoind, 
the song says, is to be preferred to fnan*s ingratitude. 
But why ? Because it is not seen. But this was not 
only an aggravation of the injury, as it was done in 
secret, not seen, but was the very circumstance that 
made the keenness of the ingratitude of his faithless 
courtiers. Without doubt, Shakspeare wrote the line 
thus^ 

Because thou art not sheen, 
i. e. smiling, shining, like an ungrateful court-serv- 
ant, who flatters while he wounds, which was a very 
good reason for giving the winter wind the preference. 
So in the Midsummer Night's Dream, 

Spangled star-light sheen. 
And several other places. Chaucer uses it in this 

Your blissful suster Lucina the shene. 
And Fair&x, 

The sacred angel took his target shene, 

And by the Christian champion stood unseen. 
The Oxford editor, who had this emendation com- 
municated to him, takes occasion from thence to alter 
the whole line thus, 

Tftou causest not that teen. 
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But^ in his rage of correction^ he forgot to leave the 
Reason, which is now wanting, why the xvinter wind 
was to be preferred to man*s ingratitude, 

WARBURTON. 

I am afraid that no reader is satisfied with Dr. War- 
burton's emendation, however vigorously enforced j 
and it is indeed enforced with more art than truth. 
Sheen, i. e. smiling, shining. That sheen signifies 
shining, is easily proved, but when or where did it 
signify smiling ? yet smiling gives the sense necessary 
in this place. Sir T. Hanmer's change is less uncouth, 
but too remote from the present text. For my part, 
I question whether the original line is not lost, and 
this substituted merely to fill up the measiu'es and the , 
rhyme. Yet even out of this line, by strong agitation 
may sense be elicited, and sense not unsuitable to the 
occasion. Thou winter wind, says the Duke, thy rudc" 
ness gives the less pain, as thou art not seen, as thou art 
an enemy thai dost not brave us with thy presence, and 
whose unkindness is therefore not aggravated by insult. 

JOHNSON. 

^ Though thou the waters warp,] To xoarp was pro- 
bably, in Shakspeare*s time, a colloquial word, which 
conveyed no distant allusion to any thing else, phy- 
sical or medicinal. To warp is to turn, and to turn is 
to change : when milk is changed by curdling, we now 
say, it is turned: when water is changed or turned by 
frost, Shakspeare says, it is cvrdled. To be warp*d is 
only to be changed from its natural state. 

JOHNSON. 
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'^ thrice-crowned queen of night,"] Alluding to the 
triple character of Proserpine, Cynthia, and Diana, 
given by some mythologists to the same Goddess, and 
comprised in these memorial lines : 

Terret, histrat, agit, Proserpina, Luna, Diana, 
Ima, superna,feras, sceptro,Juigore, sagittis, 

JOHNSON. 

^* — he, that hath learned no wit by nature nor art, <S c] 
I am in doubt, says Johnson, whether the custom of 
the language in Shakspeare*s time did not authorise 
this mode of speech, and make complain oi good-breed- 
ing, the same as complain of the want of good-breeding. 
In the last line of the Merchant of Venice, we find 
that to fear the keeping is Xofear the not keeping. 

^* — Uke an ill-roasted egg, all on one sidej] Of 
this jest I do not fnlly comprehend the meaning. 

JOHNSON. 

There is a proverb, that a fool is the best roaster of 
an egg, because he is always turning it. This will ex- 
plain how an egg may be damiCd all on one side; but 
will not sufficiently shew how Touchstone applies his 
simile with propriety. stebvens. 

I suppose, if Touchstone*s simile is intended to 
apply at all, that it can only mean ' as the egg is doubly 
roasted on one side and not at all on the other, so 
Corin is damned, or mar*d (an equivoque), by having a 
double portion of clownish rusticity, and nothing of 
the court-polish.* 

'* Why, if thou never wast at court, thou never saw*st 
good manners, 4*c.] This reasoning is drawn up in imi- 
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tatlon of Friar John's to Panurge in Rabelais. Si iu 
es coquUf ergo ta femme sera belie ; ergo tu seras bien 
traiti (Telle; ergo tu auras des amis beaucoup; ergotu 
seras sawce. The last inference is pleasantly drawn 
from the popish doctrine of the intercession of saints. 
And, I suppose, our jocular English proverb, con- 
cerning this matter, was founded in Friar John's logic. 

WARBURTON. 

*' — make incision in thee /] To make \ncinon was. a 
proverbial expression then in vogue for, to make to 
understand. So in Beaumont and Fletcher's Humour- 
ous Lieutenant, 

excellent king, 
Thus he begins, thou life and light of creatures, 
Angel-ey^d king, vouchsafe at length thyfaxour ; 
And so proceeds to incision.- 
i. e. to make him understand what he would be at. 

WARBURTON. 

Till I read Dr. Warburton's note, I thought the al- 
lusion had been to that conmion expression, of cutting 
such a one for the simples ; and I must own, after con- 
sulting the passage in the Humourous Lieutenant, I 
have no reason to alter my supposition. The editors 
of Beaumont and Fletcher declare the expression to be 
unintelligible in that as well as another play where it 
is introduced. steevens. 

«8 .—a ^//-wether ;] Wetlter and ram had anciently 
the same meaning. Wtdder, a ram, German, 

^ — since Pythagoras' time, that I was an Irish rat,] 
Rosalind is a very learned lady. She aUudes tothd 
Pythagorean doctrine, which teaches that souls trans- 
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migrate from one animal to anotfier^ and nelates that 
in his time she was an Irish rat, and by some metrical 
charm was rhymed to death. The power of killing 
rats with rhymes Donne mentions in his Satires, and 
Temple in his Treatises. Dr. Gray has produced a 
similar passage from Randolph. 

My poets 

Shall with a saytire steeped in vinegar 

Rhyme them to death as they do rats in Ireland, 

JOHNSON. 

So in Dr. Dodypoll, a comedy, l6O0 : 
" he rhyme de grand rats from my house.** 

STEEVENS. 

*° Good my complexion f]This is a mode of expression, 
Mr. Theobald says, which he cannot reconcile to common 
sense. Like enough : and so too the Oxford editor. 
But the meaning is. Hold good my complexion, i. e. let 
me not blush. * warburton. 

I believe, good my complexion is only an ejaculation, 
like, good gracious, or bless me. 

41 _a Souih'Sea'i^ discovery,'] I read thus : One 
inch of delay more is a South sea. Discover, Ipr*ythee; 
tell me who is it quickly /■ When the transcriber had 
once made discovery from discover, I, he easily put an 
article afler South-sea. But it may be read with still 
less change^ and with equal probability. Every inch 
of delay more is a South-sea discovery : Every delay, 
however short, is to me tedious and irksome as the 
longest voyage, as a voyage of discovery on the South- 
sea. How much voyages to the South-sea^ on which 
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abk English had then first ventured, engaged the con-t 
versationof that time^ may be easUj imagined. 

JOHNSON, 

« — Garagantua*s mouth — ] Rosalind requires nine 
question! to be answered in one word, Celia tells her 
that a word of such magnitude is too big for any 
mouth but that of Garagantua the giant of Rabelais. 

JOHNSON. . 

^ — I answer you right painted cloth,] This alludes 
to the ft^ion, in old tapestry hangings, of mottos and 
monl sentences fiiom the mouths of the figures work- 
ed or printed in them. The poet again hints at this 
custom in his poem, called, Tarquin and Lucrece : 
Who fears a sentence^ or an old man's saw. 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in axve, 

THEOBALD. 

*• *— in-land man;"] is used in this play for one 
mi&sed, in opposition to the rustick o£ the priest. So 
Orlando before — Yet am I in-land bred, and know some 
nurture. johnson. 

** -—from his mad humour of love, to a living hunwur 
of madness;] If this be the true reading, we must by 
Ihing understand lasting, or permanent^ but I cannot 
forbear to think that some antithesis was intended 
which is now lost ; perhaps the passage stood thus, I 
drove my suitor from a dying humour of lave to a living 
humour of madness. Or rather thoa,from a mad humour 
oflcrce to a \oi\Xi% humour of madness; that is, firom a 
madness that was love, to a love that was madness. This 

VOL. IV, T 
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aeems somewhat harsh and strained^ but sach modes 
of speech are not unusual in our poet : and this harsh- 
ness was probably the cause of the corruption. 

J0HN8OV. 

^ it strikes a man more dead than a great reckoH" 
Mg in a Httle room:] Nothing was ever wrote in 
higher humour than this simile. A great reckoning, 
in a little room, implies that the entertainment was 
mean, and the bill extravagant. The poet here al- 
luded to the French proverbial phrase of the quarter of 
hour of Rabelais: who said, there was only one quarter 
of an hour in human life passed ill, and that was 
between the calling for the reckoning and paying it. 
Yet the delicacy of our Oxford editor would correct 
this into. It strikes a man more dead than a great reek- 
ing in a little room. This is amending with a venge- 
ance* When men are joking together in a merry 
humour, all are disposed to laugh. One of the com- 
pany says a good thing ; the jest is not taken 5 all are 
silent, and he who said it, quite confounded. This is 
compared to a tavern jollity interrupted by the coming 
in of a great reckoning. Had not Sh^cspeare reason 
now in this case to apply his simile to his own case> 
against his critical editor ? Who, 'tis plain, taking the 
phrase to strike dead in a literal sense, concluded, 
fix)mhis knowledge in [^losophy, that it could not be 
so effectually done by a reckoning as by a reeking, 

WARBURTON. 

V -^ material/00/.^ A fod with matter in him ; a 
fool stocked with notions* j oh n 90 af • 
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*^ — I am foul.] Foul is here put in opposition to 
/tttr^ and means homely in person. 

*• Sir Oliver Mar-text,'] He that has taken his first 
degtee at the university^ is in the academical style 
tailed Domhtttt, and in common language w^s heretci-' 
fore termed Sir. This was not always a word of con-» 
tempt 'y the graduates assumed it in their own writings ) 
80 Trevisa the historian writes himself Syr John de 
Trevisa. Johnson. 

*® sweet Oliver, Jffc] Some words of an old 
ballad. warburton. 

• Of this speech, as it now appears, I can make 
nothing, and think notliing can be made. In the same 
breath he calls his mistress to be married, and sendar 
away the man that should marry them. Dr. War- 
burton has very happily observed, that sweet OUver 
h a quotation from an old song -, I believe there are 
two quotations put in opposition to each other. For 
wind I read toend, the old word for go. Perhaps the 
whole passage may be regulated thus, 
. Clo, J am not in (he mind, but it were better for me to 
be married of' him than of another, for he is not Uke to 
many me well, and not being well married, it wUl be a 
good excuse for. me hereafter to leave my wif e C omei 
sweet Audrey, we must be married, or we must live in 
bawdry. 

. Jaq. Go thou xnth me, and let me counsel thee, 
i [they whispers 

Cb. Farewel, good sir OUioer, not O sweet Oliver,- 
O i)rave Oliver, leave me not behind thee>— — ^ 
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Wend away. 
Begone, I say, 
I xnlt not to wedding with thee to-day. 

Of this conjecture the reader may take as much as 
shall appear necessary to the sense^ or conducive to 
the humour. I have received all but the additions^ 
words. The song seems to be complete widiout 
&em. JOHNSON. 

The Clown dismisses sir Oliver only because Jaqiies 
had put him out of conceit with him, by alarming his 
pride^ and raising doubts touching the validity of a 
marriage solemnized by one who appears only in the 
character of an itinerant preacher ; though he Intends 
to have recourse to some other of more dignity in the 
same profession. Dr. Johnson*s supposition, that thd 
latter part of the Clown's speech is only a repetition 
from some other> or perhaps a different part of the 
same ballad^ is I believe right. steevens. 

** r faith, his hair is of ' a good colour,] There is 
much of nature in this petty penrerseness of Rosa-* 
lind } she finds faults in her lover^ in hope to be con- 
tradicted^ and when Celia in sportive malice too rea- 
dDy seconds her accusations^ she contradicts herself 
rather than suffer her favourite to want a vindication^ 

JOHNSON. 

** — as the touch of holy bread.] We should read 
beard, tfa£it is> as the kiss of an holy saint or hermit, 
called the kiss of charity : This makes the comparison 
just and decent , the other is impious ^d absurd. 

WARBURTOV* 
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*^ a nun of winter's sisterhood—] This is finely 
expressed. But Mr. Theobald says^ the words gio€ 
him no ideas. And 'tis certain, that words will never 
give men what nature has denied them. However> 
to mend the matter^ he substitutes IVmifred's sister^ 
hood. And, after so happy a thought, it was to no 
purpose to tell him there was no religious order of 
that denomination. The plain truth is, Shak^)ear6 
meant an vnfrmtful sisterhood , which had devoted 
itself to chastity. For as those who were of the sister* 
hood of the spring were the votaries of Venus > those 
of sunmier, the votaries of Ceres; those of autumn^ 
of Pomona : so these of the sisterhood of xvinterwert 
the votaries of Diana : called, ofmnter^ because that 
quarter is not, like the other three, productive of 
£ruit or increase. On this account it is, that when 
the poet speaks of what is most poor, he instanccf 
winter, in these fine lines of Othello, 

But riches endless is as poor as winter 

To him that ecer fears he shall be poor. 

The other property of winter that made him term 

them of its sisterhood, is its coldness. So in Mid* 

Bummer Night's Dream, 

To be a barren sister all your life. 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fiiiitless moon. 

WARBU&TOK. 

** Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops ?] This 
is spoken of the executioner. He Ikes indeed by 
bloody drops, if you will : but how does he die by 
bloody drc^s ? The poet mu$t certainly hs^ye wrote— 
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iAat deals and livfs, &c. i. e. that gets his bread hy, 
9nd makes a trade of, cutting off heads : but the Ox<> 
ford editor makes it plainer. He reads. 

Than he that lives and thrives by bloody drops, 

WARBURTON. 

Either Dr. Warburton*s emendation, except that the. 
word deals wants its proper construction, or that of 
sir T. Hanmer, may serve the purpose j but I believe 
they have fixed corruption upon the wrong word, and 
should rather read. 

That he that dies his lips by bloody drops f 
yTiU you speak with more sternness than the exe» 
cutioner, whose lips are used to be sprinkled with 
blood ? The mention of drops implies some part that 
must be sprinkled rather than dipped. Jo h n s o n . 

I am afraid our bard is at his quibbles again. To 
dye means as well to dip a thing in a colour foreign to 
its oirw, as to crpire. In this sense, contemptible a9 
it is, the executioner may be said to die as well as live 
by bloody drops. Shakspeare is fond of opposing these 
words to each other. 
> In King John is a play on words not unlike this. 

all with purpled hands -, 

Dy*d in the dying slaughter of their foes, 

Camden has preserved an epitaph on a dyer, whidi 
has the same play on words : 
; " He that dyed so oft in sport, 

" Dyed at last, no colour for*t.'* 

So Hey wood, in his epigrams, 1502 : 
.. " Is thy husband a dyer, woqaan ? alack^ . > i 
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** Had he no colour to dye thee on but blade ? 
" Dieth he oil ? yea> too oft when customers call. 
'' But I would have him one day ^ once for all. 
" Were he gone,- dyer never more would I wed, 
" Dyers be ever dying, but never dead.*' 
So Puttenham, in his Art of Poetry, 1589 : 
" We once sported upon a country fellow, who 
*' came to run for the best game, and was by his oc* 
** cupation a dyer, and had very big swelling legs. 
" He is but coarse to run a course, 
" Whose shanks are bigger than his thigh 5 
" Yet is his luck a little worse 
*' That often dyes before he die. 
" Where ye see the words course and dye used in 
** divers senses, one giving the rebound to the other.*' 

STEEVENS. 

" Of nature* s sale-work:] i.e. those works that 
nature makes up carelessly and without exactness^ 
The allusion is to the practice of mechanicks, whose 
fvork bespoke is more elaborate, than that which is 
made up for chance-customers, or to sell in quantities 
to retailers, which is called sale-work, 

WARBURTON. 

** Fold is most foul, being foul to be a scqfer.] The 
only sense of this is. An ill-favoured person is most iU" 
favoured, when if he be ill-favoured, he is a scoffer. 
Which is a deal too absurd to come fiom Shakspearej 
who, without question, wrote, 

JPotf/ is most foul, being found to be a scoffer : 
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i. e. where an ill-favoured person ridicules the defects 
oioth&n, it makes his own appear excessive. 

WilSBURTOk. 

.The sense of the received reading is not fkirly 
represented; it is, -The ugly seem most ugfy, tbhen, 
though vgfy^ they are scoffers, j o h n son. 

^ though all the world could see, 

None could be so abused in sight as he,] 
Though all mankind could look on you^ none could 
be so deceived as to think you beautiful but he. 

JOHNSON. 

** — sxcam in a gondola,'] That is, been at Venice, 
the seat at that time of all licentiousness, where the 
young English gentlemen wasted their fortunes^ de- 
based their morals, and sometimes lost their religion.' 

The feshion of travelling, which prevailed very 
much in our author*8 time, was considered by the 
wiser men as one of the principal causes of corrupt 
manners. It was therefore gravely censured by As- 
cham in his Schoolmaster, and by bishop Hall in hit 
Quo Vadis -y and is here, and in other passages, ridi* 
culed by Shakspeare. johnson. - 

*» / wiU laugh like a kyen,] The bark of the hyena 
very much resembles a loud laugh. stbbvens. 

^ Make the doors] This is an expression used in 
several of the midland counties, instead of bar the. 
doors. So in the Comedy of Errors, 

" The doors are made against you." 
The modem editors read, ''make the doomfasf* in 
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thU pla7> and '^ the doors are barr*d agaitist 70U** in 
the other. steetbns. 

•* fVkf whither wilt f] This must be some allusion 
to a story well known at diat time^ though now per- 
haps irretrievable. JOHNSON. 

Thb was an exclamation much in use^ when any 
one was either talking nonsense^ or usurping a greater 
share in conversation than justly belonged to him. So 
in Decker's Sadromastix> l602 : 

" My sweet, Wit whither wilt thou, my delicate 
poetical fury, &c. 
The same expression occurs more than once in Taylor 
the water-poet, and seems to have been the title of 
some ludicrous performance. steeveks. 

^ — make her fault her husbands 8 occasion,] That is^ 
represent her fault as occasioned by her husband. Sir 
T. Hanmer reads, her husbaruTs accusation. 

JOHNSON. 

^ ScEVE III.] The foregoing noisy scene was in* 
troduced only to fill up an interval, which is to repre* 
sent two hours. This contraction of the time we 
might impute to poor Rosalind's impatience, but that 
a few minutes after we find Orlando sending his ex^ 
cuse. I do not see that by any probable division of 
the acts this absurdity can be obviated, johnson. 
•* —vengeance — ] i. e. mitchief. i 

^ -^youth and kind] Ki$ui b the old word for luificrf.^ 

JOHNSON. 

^ Within an hour 5] We must readi two hours, 

JOHNSON. 
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•^ Covsin^Ganymede f] Celia in her first fright for-» 
gets Ro^ind's character and disguise^ and calls oat 
cousin, then recollects herself^ and says^ Ganymede. 

JOHNSON. • 

^ The heathen philosopher, ^c] This was designed 
as a sneer on the several trifling and insignificant say- 
ings and actions^ recorded of the ancient philosophers^ 
by the writers of their lives, such as Diogenes Laer- 
tins, Philostratus, Eunapius, &c. as appears firom itf 
being introduced by one of their wise saj/ittgs. 

WA&BURTOK. 

A book called The Dictes and Sm^inges of the Phi" 
Josophers, was printed by Caxton in 1477* It was 
truislated out of French into English by Lord Rivers. 
From this performance^ or some republication of it, 
Shakspeare*s knowledge on this subject might be de- 
rived. STEBVENS. 

^ And you, fair sister.] I know not why Oliver 
should call Rosalind sister. He takes her yet to be a 
man. I suppose we should read> and you, and 3roar 
fair sister. johnson. 

Oliver speaks to her in the character she had as* 
smned, of a woman courted by Orlando his brother. 

CHAMIER. 

7^ humm as she is,"] That is, not a phantom, but 
the real Rosalind, without any of the danger genendly 
conceived to attend the rites of incantation. 

JOHNSON. 

^' which I tender dearly, though I say I am a fna^ 
gician ;] Hence it appears this was written in James*s 
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time, when there was a severe inquisition afber witches 
and magicians. warburton. 

^' Truly y young gentlemen, though there was no great 
matter in the ditty, yet the note was very untuneabie.] 
Though it is thus in all the printed copies^ it is evi- 
dent from the sequel of the dialogue, that the poet 
wrote as I have reformed in the text, untimeable.r^ 
Time and tme are firequentlj misprinted for one an- 
other in the old editions of Shakspeare. 

THEOBALD. 

This emendation is received, I think veiy unde- 
servedly, by Dr. Warburton. j o n n s o n . 

^' M those that fear they hope, and know they fear, \ 
Every commentator seems of opinion that this line is 
corrupt: a very small alteration would render the. 
meaning obvious : 

*' As those that fear they hope, and hope they fear,** , 
i. e. as those who fear that their hopes are vain, and 
then suddenly are led away again by the hope that this, 
fear is groundless. 

'* / have trod a measure j] A measure was a solemn 
dance. 

'^^ Idid dislike the cut of a certain courtier's beard;}. 
This folly is touched upon with high humour by 
Fletcher in his Queen of Corinth. 
'•^Has he familiarly 

Disliked your yellow starch, or said your doublet ; 
Was not exactly frenchified ? , 

or drawn your sword, 
Cry*d 'twas ill mounted f Has he given the lye 
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In circle or oblique or semicircle 

Or direct parallel \ you must challenge him, 

WARBUaTON. 

'^ xve quarrel in print, by the hook ;] The poet has, 
in this scene^ rallied the mode of formal duellings then 
so prevalent^ with the highest humour and address? 
nor could he have treated it with a happier con- 
tempt^ than by making his Clown so knowing in the 
forms and preliminaries of it. The particular book 
here alluded to is a very ridiculous treatise of one 
Vincentio Saviolo, intitled. Of Honour and honourable 
Quarrels, in quarto, printed by Wolf, 1594, Tha 
£rst part of this tract he entitles, A discourse most 
necessary for all gentlemen that have in regard their 
honours, touching the ghing and receiving the lie, where^ 
tq)on the Duello and the Combat in divers forms doth 
aisue ; and many other inconveniences for lack only of 
true knowledge of honour, and the right understanding 
of words, wkich here is set dawn. The contents of the 
several chapters are as follow. I. If^hat the reason is 
that the party unto whom the lie is given ought to become 
challenger, and of the nature of lies, II. Oftheman- 
ner and diversity of lies. III. Of lies certain, [or direct.] 

IV. Of conditional lies, [or the lie circumstantial.] 

V, Of the lie in general, VI. Of^ the lie in particuiar^ 
VII. Of foolish lies, VIII. A conclusion touching the 
wresting or returning back of the lie, [or the counter- 
check quarrelsome.] In the chapter of conditional 
Ues, speaking of the particle if, fce says, '* — Condi-w 
tiofuU Ues be such as are given conditUmaUy, as if a man 
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ikofttld 9ay or write these wcrdes :— >if thou hast said that 
I have cffered m^ lord abuse, thou liest; or if thou sayest 
so hereafter^ thou shalt lie. Of these kind of lies, given 
in this manner, often arise much contention in tiordes,^^ 
whereof no sure conclusion can arise,** By which he 
means^ they cannot proceed to cut one another*s 
throat, while there is an if between. Which is the 
reason of Shakspeare making the Clown say, '^ I knew 
when seven justices could not make up a quarrel: but 
when the parties were met themselves, one of than thought 
hut of an if ^ as, if you said so, then I said so, and they 
shook hands, and sxoare brothers. Your if is the only 
peace-maker ; much virtue in if." Caranza was another 
of these authentick authors upon the Duello. Fletcher, 
in his last Act of Love* s Pilgrimage, ridicules him with 
much humour. warburtok. 

"" To see no pastime, J;] Amidst this general 
festivity, the reader may be sorry to take his leave of 
Jaques, y^ho appears to have no share in it, and re- 
mains behind unreconciled to society. He has, how- 
ever, filled with a gloomy sensibility the space allotted 
to him in the play, and preserves that respect to the 
last, which is due to him as a consistent character^ 
and an amiable though solitary moralist. 

It may be observed, with scarce less concern, that 
Shakspeare has on this occasion forgot old Adam, the 
servant of Orlando, whose fidelity should have en- 
titled him to notice at the end of the piece, as well as 
to that happiness which he would naturally have foimd, 
in the return of fortune to his master* st££ V£Na» 
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' ^* I charge you, O women, for the lore you bear fa 
matf to like as much of thit play as please them: 4*^.3 
in the old editions it stood, to like as much of this play 
as please you : this passage should be read thus, / 
tharge you, women, for the lace you bear to men, to like 
as much of this play as pleases thrm^ and I charge you, 

O mat f for the lorce you bear to women, to li ke as 

MUCH AS PLEASES THEM, that between you and the 
women, 4 c, Without the alteration of You into Them 
the invocation is nonsense -, and without the addition 
of the words, to like as much as pleases them, the infer<^ 
ence of, that between you and the wotnen the play may 
pass, would be unsupported by any precedent premises. 
The words seem to have been struck out by some 
senseless player^ as a vicious redundancy. 

WA&BURTON. 



T. DsvUoo, Wbite frian. 
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REMARKS 

ON' 

THE PLOT, THE FABLE, AND CONSTRUCTlOlf 

OF . 

ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



In the ninth novel of the third day of the Decame* 
rone of Boccacio, Bertrand the only son of the count 
of Roiuillan, is beloved by Giletta, daughter oi Gerard 
de Narbonne, whom the count kept continually in his 
house as his domestic physician. 

At the death of his father, Bertrand goes to Paris 
to the king his guardian, who some time after 'is afflict- 
ed with 3.Jistula which none of his physicians can cure* 
Giletta^ the ardor of whose love had increased by ab- 
sence^ flies to Paris to undertake the recovery of th^ 
king, in hopes thereby to gain Bertrand for a husband. 
In both of these expectations her desires are fulfilled | 
the cures the monarch, who rewards her with the 
hand of the young count of RousiUon. 

Bertrand, however^ is highly incensed at the in* 
equality of the match ; he instantly quits his wife and 
travels into Tuscany to help the Florentines against 
the republic of Sienna : flrom Florence he sends her a 
message that he will never live wUk ker asa wife, till 
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§ke gets a ring i$Uo her pcmesnon which he wears on Us 
Jinger, and till the hears in her arm a son begotten by 



After this Giletta undertakes a journey into Italy, 
where she hears of her husband's attempts on the 
chastity of a widow's daughter. She prevails on this 
maid to procure the ring from her admirer^ and is 
afterwards introduced in her stead to the bed of 
Rousillon. 

Bertnmd having heard that his wife had quitted his 
castle, went thither at the desire of his people. Thither 
also repairs Giletta his unhappy countess, bearing in 
her arms two sons the fruit of their intimacy at Flo* 
rence. On her knees she tells him the adventures 
she had submitted to for his sake. The si^t of the 
ring, and the children's resemblance to lumself, con- 
vinced the count, who, struck with the persevering 
love and wisdom of Giletta, yields up his resentment, 
and acknowledges h^r for his wife. 
* This play, sa3rs Johnson, has many delightful scenes, 
tiiough not sufficiently probable, and some happy cha*> 
TBcteri, though not new, nor produced by any deep 
knowledge of human nature. ParoUes is a boaster 
and -a coward, such as has always been the sport of 
the stage, but perhaps never raised more laughter or 
Contempt than in the hands of Shakspeare. 

I cannot reconcile my heart to Bertram; a maa 
noble without generosity, and young without truth ; 
who marries Helen as a coward, and leaves her as a 
profligate: when she is dead by his unkindness^ sneaka 
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home to a second marriage, is accused by a woman 
whom he has wronged, defends himself by &lsehood, 
and is dismissed to happiness. 

The story of Bertram and Diana had been told 
before of Mariana and Angelo> and> to confess the 
tmth> scarcely merited to be heard a second time. 



Persons Represented. 



King of France. 
Duke of Florence. 
Bertram^ Count ofRoutUlon* 
Lafbu> an old Lord, 
Parolles^ a follower of Bertram. 
Several young French Lords, that seroe wth Bertram in 
the Florentine war. 

CLmm * I ^^^^^"^^^"^^ ^^ ^^ Countess of RoudUon. 
A Page. 

Countess ofRousillon, mother to Bertram. 

He L E N A^ a gentlewoman protected by the Countess. 

An old iMofW of Florence. 

Diana, daughter to the widow. 

M H ' I ^'^^^^^ and friends to the widow. 

Lords attending on the King ; Officers f Soldiers, 4^« 
French and Florentine. 

SCENE^ partfy in France, and partly in Tuscaf^. 
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ACri. SCENE L 

J^QUiilkm. A Room in the ComUa^s Pakc^. 

Eniir B^rtram^ the Coimtea qf Roiuillon, 
HcitKNAj and LafeUj m mowmmg* 

Count. In delivering my son from V(», I \>xorf 9 
tecond husband. 

Ber. And I, in goings madam^ weep 6*er mj &t|ier'« 
death anew : but I must attend his majes^*8 com- 
mand« to whom I am npw in ward S ev^nnoire in 
subjection. 

Im/, Voushallfindof t|iekingabu8bandj,a^i4ama 
9— you> aiix, a father : He that so generally is at all 
tim^ good> piust of necessity hold his yirtue to yop | 
whose worthiness would stir it up where it wanted^ 
rather than lack it where there is such abundance. 

Count. Wharhopeif thereof his znajps^'8^end<t 
ment? 

Laf. He hath abandoned his physicians^ madam | 
under whose practices he hath persecuted tinoe. witl^ 
hope; and finds no other advantage in the process^ 
but only the losing of hope by time. 
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Count. This young gentlewoman had a fether^ (O, 
that had f how sad a passage *tis !) whose skill was 
almost as great as his honesty -, had it stretch*d so fax, 
would have made nature immortal^ and death should 
have play for lack of work. 'Would, for the king's 
sake, he were living ! I think, it would be the death 
of the king's disease. 

Lqf, How call'd you the man you speak of, madam? 

Count, He was femous, sir, in his profession, and 
it was his great right to be so : Gerard de Narbon. 

Laf. He was excellent, indeed, madam ; the king 
very lately spoke of him, admiringly> and moumingly : 
lie was skilful enough to have liv'd still, if knowledge 
could be set up against mortality. 

iSer. What is it, my good lord, the king lan-^ 
guishes of ? 

Laf, A fistula, my lord. 

Ber, I heard not of it before. 

Laf, I would, it were not notorious. — Was this 
gentlewoman the daughter of Gerard de Narbon ? 

Count, His sole child, my lord ; and bequeathed to 
my overlooldng. * I have those hopes of her goodi 
that her education promises : her dispositions she iiH 
herits, which make fair gifb £iirer 5 for where an un- 
clean mind carries virtuous qualities % there com« 
mendations go with pity, they are virtues and traitors 
too ; in her they are the better for their simpleness -, 
she derives her honesty, and achieves her goodness. ' 

Lrf, Your commendations^ madam, get from her 
tears. 
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Optm/. *Tis the best brine a maiden can season her 
praise in. The remembrance of her fether never ap^ 
proaches her hearty but the tyranny of her sorrows 
takes all livelihood from her cheek. No more' of 
6iis^ Helena, go to^ no more ^ lest it be rather thought 
you af!ect a sorrow^ than to have. 

Hel. I do aflect a sorrow^ indeed^ but I have it too. 

Laf, Moderate lamientation is the right of the dead^ 
excessive grief the enemy to the living. 

Comt. If the living be enemy to the grief> the 
^cess makes it soon mortal ^. 

Ber, Madam> I desire your holy wishes* 

Laf» How understand we that ? 

Coiffi/. Be thou blest> Bertram ! and Succeed thy 
father 
In manners^ as in shape ! thy blood, and virtue^ 
Contend for empire in thee 5 and thy goodness 
Share with thy birth-right ! Love all, trust a few. 
Do wrong to none : be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power^ than use 5 and keep thy l^end 
Under thy own life's key : be check'd for silence. 
But never tax*d for speech. What heaven more wiU^ 
That thee may fumi^> and my prayers pluck down^ 
Fall on thy head ! Farewell. — My lord, 
Tis an unseasoned courtier; good my lord. 
Advise him. 

Lqf, He cannot want the best 

That shall attend his love. 

Cowit. Heaven bless him !— Farewell, Beftnun. 

[Exit Counieut 
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Ber. The best wishes^ that can be forged in yeqr 
thoughts, [7o ffe/0Mr.] be senrants to yon ! Be com* 
ibrtable to my mother, your mistress, and make much 
of her. 

Lqf. Farewell, poetty lady t Yon most hold tho 
credit of your father. [Emmt Bertram and Lqfoh 

Hd. O, were that all ! — ^I think not c»i my father^ 
And these great tears grace his remembrance more. 
Than those I shed for him^. What was be like } 
I have forgot him : my imagination 
Carries no favour in it, but Bertram's. 
I am undone ; there is no living, none. 
If Bertram be away. It were all one. 
That I should love a bright particular star. 
And think to wed it, he is so above me : 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted^, not in his s[^iere. 
The ambition in my love thus plagues itself: 
The hind, that would be mated by the lion. 
Must die for love. Twas pretty, though a plague. 
To see him every hour ; to sit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
III our heart's table 5 heart, too capable 
Of every line and trick of his sweet fiivour ^ : 
But now he*8 gone, and my idolatrous fimcy 
Must sanctify his relicks. Who comes hfine i 

Enter Vakollbs, 

One that goes with him : I love him for his sake^ 
And yet 1 know him a notorious liar. 
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Thntk him a great way fboU solely a coward ; 
Yet these fix'd evils sit so fit in him. 
That they take place, when virtue's steely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind : withal, full oft we see 
Cdd wisdom waiting on superfluous lolly. 

Par. Save you, feir queen. 

HeL And you, monarch. 

Par. No. 

Hel, And no. 

Par, Are you meditating on virginity ? 

HfJ, Ay. Youhavesomestainof soldier in you ^; 
let me ask you a question : Man is enemy to vir« 
ginity ; how may we barricado it against him ? 

Par, Keep him out. 

Hel. But he assails; and our virginity, though 
vaHant in the defence, yet is weak: unfold to us 
some warlike resistance. 

Par. There is none ; man, sitting down before you, 
will undermine you, and blow you up. 

HeL Bless our poor virginity from underminers, 
and blowers up !— Is there no military policy, how 
virgins might blow up men ? 

Par. Vhrginity being blown dovm^ man will quick- 
lier be blown up : marry, m blowing him down again, 
with the breach yourselves made, you lose your city. 
It is not politick in the conmionwealth of nature, to 
preserve virginity. Loss of virginity is rational in- 
crease j and there was never virgin got, till virginity 
was first lost. That, you were made of, is metal to 
make virgins. Virginity, by being once lost, may be 
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ten time^ found : by being ever kept, it is ever lost : 
'tis too cold a companion ; away with it 

Hd. I will stand fbr't a little, though therefore I 
die a virgin. 

Par, There's little can be said in*t ; 'tis against the 
rule of nature. ,To speak on the part of virginity, is 
to accuse your mothers > which is most infallible dis« 
obedience. He, that hangs himself, is a virgin : vir- 
ginity murders itself; and should be buried in high- 
ways, out of all sanctified limit, as a desperate of- 
fendress against nature. Virginity breeds mites, much 
like a cheese -, consumes itself to the very paring, and 
so dies with fee^g his own stomach. Besides, vir- 
ginity is peevish, proud, idle, made of self-love, which 
is the most inhibited sin in the canon. Keep it not ; 
you cannot choose but lose by't : Out with't : within 
ten years it will make itself ten, which is a goodly inr 
crease; and the principal itself not much the worse: 
Away with't. 

HeL How might one do, sir, to lose it to her own 
liking ? 

Par. Let me see : Marry, ill, to like him that ne'er 
it likes. 'Tis a commodity will lose the gloss with 
lying ; the longer kept, the less worth : off with't, 
while 'tis vendible : answer the time of request. Vir- 
ginity, like an old courtier, wears her cap out. of 
fashion $ ricHly suited, but unsuitable : just like the 
brooch and tooth-pick, which wear not now : Your 
date is better in 3rour pye and your porridge, than in 
your cheek " : And your virginity, your old vir^nity. 
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h like one of our French wither*d pears ; it looks iU^ 
it eats dryly $ many^ 'tis a wither*d pear ; it was for- 
merly better ; marry^ yet^ 'tis a wither'd pear : Will 
you any thing with it ? 

HeL Not my virginity )ret. 
There shall your master have a thousand ioves^ 
A mother^ and a mistress, and a friend, 
A phoenix^, captain, and an enemy, 
A guide, a goddess, and a sovereign, 
A counsellor, a traitress, and a dear j 
His humble ambition, proud humiiiQr, 
His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet. 
His &ith, his sweet diteter ^ with a world 
Of pret^, fond, adoptions Christendoms, 
That blinking Cupid gossips. Now shall he«— ^ 
I know not what he shall : — God send him well !— 
The court's a learning-place^ — and he is o ne ■ — 

Par. What one, i'feith ? 

Hel. That I wish well.— Tis pity— ~ 
' Par. What's pity ? 

Hel. That wishing well had not a body in't. 
Which might be felt : that we, the poorer born. 
Whose baser stars do shut us up in wishes. 
Might with effects of them ^ow our £iends. 
And show what we alone must think j which never 
Betums us thanks. 

Enter a Page. 

Page. Monsieur FaxoUes^ my lord caDs for you. 

lEMPqge. 
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Par. little Hele&> foewell : if I can remember 
thee, I will diink of thee at court. 

Hel. Monsieur Farolles, jou were bom under a 
charitable star. 

Par. Under Mars, I. 

Hel. I especially think, under Mars. 

Par, Why under Man ? 

Hel. The wars have so kept you under^ that yon 
must needs be bom under Mars. 

Par. When he was predominant. 

Hel, When he was retrograde, I think, rather. 

Par. Why think you so ? 

Hel. You go so much backward, when you fight. 

Far. Thafs for advantage. 

Hel. So is running away, when fear proposes the 
safety : But the composition, that your valour and fear 
makes in you, is a virtue of a good wing, and I like 
the wear well. 

Par. I am so fiill of businesses,. I cannot answer 
thee acutely : I will return perfect courtier ; in the 
which, my instruction shall serve to naturalize thee, 
so thou wilt be capable of a courtier's counsel, and 
understand what advice shall thrust upon thee -, else 
thou diest in thine unthankfiilness, and thine ignor- 
ance makes thee away : ferewell. When thou hast 
leisure, say thy prayers; when thou hast none, re- 
member thy friends : get thee a good husband, and 
use him as he uses thee : so ferewell. [,Exit. 

Hel. Our remedies oft in ourselves do &, 
Which we ascribe to heaven : the&tedsky 
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GiVet -us free scope ; ody, doth backward poll 
Our alow designs^ when we ourselves axe dull. 
What power is it^ which mounts my loye so high ; 
That makes me see> and camiot feed mine eye } 
The mightiest ^ce in fortune nature brings 
To join like likes, and kiss like native things* 
Impossible be strange attempts^ to those 
That weigh their pains in sense $ and do suppoiv^ 
What hath been cannot be^ Who ever strove 
To show her merits that did miss her love ? 
The king's disease— my project may deceive me^ 
Butmy intents are ^*d, and will notieave me. lEgit„ 

SCENE II. 

Paru. A RcHm in the King*4 FtJaee* 

Flourish of Cornets. Enter the King of France, with 
Utters; Lords and others attending. 

King. The Florentines and Senoys'^ ase by the 
ears; 
Have £ra^t with equal fortmiey and continue 
A braving wan 

I Lord. So 'tis reported, sir. 

King. Nay> 'tis most credible ; we here receive it 
A certainty, vouch'd from our ooosin Austria, 
With caution, ^t the Flocentine will xdovq vm 
For speedty aid ; wherein our dearest ftieod 
Prejudicates the business, and would «eem 
To have us make denial. . . 
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1 Lord, His love and wisdom^ ' 
ApprovM so to yoor majesty, may plead 

For, amplest credence. 

King. He hath arm*d oar answer. 

And Florence is denied before he comes : 
Yet> for our gentlemen, that mean to see 
The Tuscan service, freely have they leave 
To stand on either part 

2 Lwi. It may well serve 
A nursery to our gentry, who are sick 

For breathing and exploit* 

. King. What's he comes here I 

Enter Bertram, Lafeu, and Parolles. 

1 Lord, It is the count Rousillon, my good lord^ 
Young Bertram. 

Ki$ig. Youth, thou bear*st thy Cither's fice; 

Frank nature, rather curious than in haste. 
Hath well compos'd thee. Thy &ther*s moral parta 
May*8t thou inherit too ! Welcome to Paris. 

Ber. My thanks and duty are your majesty's. 

King, I would I had that corporal soundness noWj 
As when thy hther, and myself, in friendship 
First try'd our soldiership ! He did look far 
Iiito the service of the time, and was 
Discipled of the bravest : he lasted long} 
But on us both did haggish age steal on. 
And wore us out of act . It much repairs met 
To talk of your good father : In his youth 
He had the witj which I can.well olMerve 
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To-day in our young lords j but they may jest. 

Till their own scorn return to them unnoted. 

Ere they can hide their levity in honour '^ 

So like a courtier, contempt nor bitterness 

Were in his pride or sharpness 3 if they were. 

His equal had awak*d them 3 and his honour. 

Clock to itself, knew the true minute when 

Exception bid him speak, and^ at this time. 

His tongue obey*d his hand ^^ : who were below him 

He us'd as creatures of another place ^ 

And bow*d his eminent top to their low ranks. 

Making them proud of his humility. 

In their poor praise he humbled : Such a man 

Might be a copy to these younger times ; 

Which, foUow'd well, would demonstrate them now 

But goers backward. 

Ber. His good remembrance, su*. 

Lies richer in your thoughts, than on his tomb 5 
So in approof lives not his epitaph '^ 
As in your royal speech. 

King. 'Would, I were with him ! He would always 
say, 
(Methinks, I hear him now; his plausive words 
He scatter*d not in ears, but grafted them. 
To grow there, and to bear,)— Lrt me not Uve, ■ 
Thus his good melancholy ofl began. 
On the catastrophe and heel of pastime. 
When it was out, — let me not livp, quoth he, 
^fter myfiame lacks oil, to he the mvff 
Cf younger spirits, whose apprehensive senses 
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AU but neHo thmgs dUdain ; tpkose judgements are 
Mere fathers of their garments ; whose constandes 

Expire Lefure their fashions : ^This he wish*d : 

I^ after b'lm^ do after him wish too. 
Since I nor wax, nor honey, can bring home, 
I quickly were dissolved from my hive> 
To give some labourers room. 

2 Lord, You are lov*d, sir ) 

They, that least lend it you, shall lack you first. 

King, I fill a place, I know't. — How long is't, 
coimt. 
Since the physician at your father's died > 
He was piuch fam'd. 

Ber, Some six months since, my lord. 

King, If he were living, I would try him yet j — 
Lend me an arm ; — the rest have worn me out 
With several applications : — nature and sickness 
Debate it at their leisure. Welcome^ count ; 
My son's no dearer. 

Ber. Thank your majesty. 

lExeunt. Ihurish. 

SCENE IIL 

. fiausUlon. A Roam in the Countesses Falace* 

Enter Countess, Steward, and Cloxm ". 

Count, I will now hear : what say you of this gen« 
tleworaan ? 
Stew. Mad^m^ the c^re I have had to even your con- 
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tent> I wish might be found in the calendar of my past 

endeavours; for then we wound our modesty^ and 

make foul the clearness of our deservings, when of 

ourselves we publish them. 

. - CowU. What does this knave here ? Get you gone^ 

sirrah : The complaints^ I have heard of you, I do not 

all believe j *tis my slowness, that I do not : for, I know^ 

you lack not folly to commit them, and have ability 

enough to make such knaveries yours. 

• Clo. *Tis not unknown to you^ madam> I am a poor 

fellow. 

Count. Well, sir. 
. Clo, No, madam, *tis not so well, that I am poor ; 
though many of the rich are danm*d : But, if I may have 
your lad3rship*s good-will to go to the world **, Isbel 
the woman and I will do as we may. 

Count. Wilt thou needs be a beggar ? 

Clo. I dp beg your good- will in this case. 

Count. In what case ? 
. Clo. In Isbel's case, and mine own. Service is no 
heritage : and, I think, I shall never have the blessing 
of God, till I have issue of my body j for, they say, 
beams are blessings. 

Count. Tell me thy reason why thou wilt marry. 

Clo. My poor body, madam, requires it : I am driven, 
on by the flesh ; and he must needs go, that the devil 
drives. 

Count. Is this all your worship's reason ? 

Clo. Faith, madam, I have other holy reasons, such 
as they are. 
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Count, May the world know them ? 

Clo. I have been^ madam^ a wicked creature^ itt 
joxx and all flesh and blood are 3 and> indeed^ I do 
many, that I may repent. 

Count. Thy marriage, sooner than thy wickedness. 

Clo. I am out of friends, madam 3 and I hope to 
have friends for my wife's sake. 

Count, Such friends are thine enemies, knave. 

Clo. You are shallow, madam j e*en great friends; 
for the knaves come to do that for me, which I am a- 
weary of. He, that ears my land, spares my team, and 
gives me leave to inn the crop : if I be his cuckold, he*8 
my drudge : He, that comforts my wife, is the c' erisher 
of my flesh and blood -, he, that cherishes my flesh and 
blood, loves my flesh and blood ; he, that loves my flesh 
and blood, is my friend : ergo, he that kisses my wife, is 
my friend. If men could be contented to be what 
they are, there were no fear in marriage 5 for young 
Charbon the puritan, and old Poysam the papist, how- 
8oe*er their hearts are sever*d in religion, their heads 
are both one, they may joU horns together, like any' 
deer i* the herd. 

Count. Wilt thou ever be a foul-mouth*d and 
calumnious knave ? 

Clo. A prophet I, madam; and I speak the truth 
the next way *^ : 

For I the tmllad will repeat. 

Which men full truf shall Jind ; 
Your marriage comes by destiny. 
Your cuckoo sings by kind. 
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Count. Get you gone^ sir 5 1*11 talk with you more 
flnon. 

Stew. May it please you, madam^ that he bid Helen 
come to you ; of her I am to speak. 
• Cmmt. Sirrah^ tell my gentlewoman^ I would speak 
With her ; Helen I mean. 

Clo. Was this fair face the cause, quoth she, 

[Singing. 
Why the Grecians sacked Troy f 
Fond done '', done fond. 
Was this king Priam's joy. 

With that she sighed as she stood. 
With that she sighed as she stood. 

And gave this sentence then ; 
Among nine had if one be good. 
Among nine had if one be good. 

There's yet one good in ten '®, 

Count. What, one good in ten ? you corrupt the 
song^ sirrah. 

CU). One good woman in ten, madam ; which is a 
purifying o' the song : 'Would God would serve the 
World so all the year ! we'd find no &ult with the 
tythe-woman, if I were the parson : One in ten, 
quoth a* ! an we might have a good woman bom but 
every blazing star, or at an earthquake, 'twould mend 
the lotterv well ; a man may draw his heart out, ere 
be pluck one. 

Count. You'll be gone, sir knave, and do as I com<- 
mand you ? 
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Ch. That man should be at woman*s commahd, 
and yet no hurt done ! — ^Though honesty be no puri- 
tan, yet it will do no hurt 5 it will wear the surplice 
of humility over the black gown of a big heart **.— I 
am going, forsooth: the business is for Helen to come 
hither. \Exit Clown, 

Count, Well, now. 

Stew. I know, madam, you love your gentlewoman 
entirely. 

Count. Faith, I do : her father bequeathed her to 
me ', and she herself, without other advantage, may 
lawfully make title to as much love as she finds: 
there is more owing her, than is paid 5 and more 
shall be paid her, tlian shell demand. 

Stew. Madam, I was very late more near her than, 
I think, she wish*d me : alone she was, and did com- 
municate to herself, her own words to her own ears ; 
she thought, I dare vow for her, they touched not any 
stranger sense. Her matter was, she loved your son : 
Fortune, she said, was no goddess, that had put such 
difference betwixt their two estates j Love, no god, 
that would not extend his might, only where qualities 
were level 5 Diana, no queen of vii^ins, that would 
suffer her poor knight to be surprised, without rescue, 
in the first assault, or ransom afterward : This she 
delivered in the most bitter touch of sorrow, that e'er 
I heard virgin exclaim in '. which I held my duty, 
speedily to acquaint you withal; sithence, in the 
loss that may happen, it concerns you something to 
know it. 
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Count. You have discharged this honestly ; keep it 
to yourself: many likelihoods inform*d me of this 
before, which hung so tottering in the balance, that I 
could neither believe, nor misdoubt : Pray you, leave 
me: stall thb in your bosom, and I thank you for 
your honest care : I will speak with you further anon. 

[ExU Steward. 

Enter Heles A. 

Count. Even so it was with me, when I was young: 
If we are nature* s, these are ours ; this thorn 
Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong ; 

Our blood to us, this to our blood is bom ; 
It is the show and seal of nature*s truth. 
Where love's strong passion is impress*d in youth : 
By our remembrances of days foregone. 
Such were our &ults;— ror then we thought them 

none. 
Her eye is sick on*t j I observe her now. 

Hel, What is your pleasure, madam ? 

Count. You know, Helen, 

I am a mother to you. 

Hel. Mine honourable mistress. 

Count. Nay, a mother j 

Why not a mother ? When I said, a mother, 
Methought you saw a serpent : What's in mother^ 
That you start at it ? I say, I am your mother i 
And put you in the catalogue of those 
That were enwombed mine : 'Tis often seen. 
Adoption strives with nature ; and choice breeds 
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A native slip to us from foreign seeds : 
You ne*er oppressed me with a mother*s groan> 
Yet I express to you a mother*s care : — 
God's mercy, maiden ! does it curd thy blood> 
To say, I am thy mother ? What's the matter^ 
That this distemper'd messenger of wet. 
The many-colour'd Iris, rounds tliine eye ? 
Why ? that you are my daughter ? 

Hel. That I am not 

Count. I say, I am your mother. 

Hel, Pardon, madam; 

The count Rousillon cannot be my brother : 
I am from humble, he fh)m honour'd name ; 
No note upon my parents, his all noble : 
My master, my dear lord he is ^ and I 
His servant live, and will his vassal die : 
He must not be my brother. 

Count. Nor I your mother ? 

Hel. You are my mother^ madam 5 'Would you 
were 
(So that my lord, your son, were not my brother,) 
Indeed^ my mother ! — or were you both our mothers^ 
I care no more for, than I do for heaven. 
So I were not his sister : Can't no other. 
But, I your daughter, he must be my brother ? 

Qount. Yes. Helen^ you might be my daughter-in* 
law; 
God shield, you mean it not ! daughter, and mother. 
So strive upon your pulse : What, pale again ? 
My i^isx bath catch'd your fondness : Now I see 
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The mysteiy of your loneliness, and find 

Your salt tears* head. Now to all sense 'tis gross. 

You love my son } invention is asham*d. 

Against the proclamation of thy passion. 

To say, thou dost not : therefore tell me true ; 

But tell me then, *tis so : — for, look, thy cheeks 

Confess it, one to the other ; and thine eyes 

See it so grossly shown in thy behaviours^ 

That in their kind they speak it 3 only sin 

And hellish obstinacy tie thy tongue. 

That truth should be suspected : Speak, is*t so f 

If it be so, you have wound a goodly clue ; 

If it be not, forswear*t : howe'er, I charge thee. 

As heaven shall work in me for thine avail. 

To tell me truly. 

HeL Grood madam, pardon me ! 

Count. Do you love my son ? 

Hel. Your pardon, noble mistress ! 

Count. Love you my son ? 

Hel. Do not you love him, madam } 

Count. Go not about ; my love hath in't a bond. 
Whereof the world takes note : come, come, dU* 

close 
The state of your affection ; for your passions 
Have to the full appeach*d. 

HeU Then, I confess. 

Here on my knee, before high heaven and you. 
That before you, and next unto high heaven, 
I love your son : — 
My friends were poor, but honest ; 8o*s my love t 
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Be not offended -, for it hurts not him^ 

That he b lov*d of me : I follow him not 

By any token of presumptuous suit; 

Nor would I have him^ till I do deserve him } 

Yet never know how that desert should be. 

I know I love in vain, strive against hope ; 

Yet, in this captious ^ and intenible sieve, 

I still pour in the waters of my love. 

And lack not to lose still : thus, Indian-like^ 

Religious in mine error, I adore 

The syn, that looks upon his worshipper. 

But knows of him no more. My dearest madam^ 

Let not your hate encounter with my love. 

For loving where you do : but, if yourself. 

Whose aged honour cites a virtuous youth. 

Did ever, in so true a flame of liking. 

Wish chastly, and love dearly, that your Dian 

Was both herself and Love 5 O then, give pity 

To her, whose state is such, that cannot choose 

But lend and give, where she is sure to lose ; . 

That seeks not to find that her search implies. 

But, riddle-like, lives sweetly where she dies. 

Count, Had you not lately an intent, speak truly. 
To go to Paris ? 

HeL Madam, I had. 

Count. Wherefore ? tell true. 

HeL I will tell truth ; by grace itself, I swear. 
You know, my father left me some prescriptions 
Of rare and prov*d effects, such as his reading. 
And manifest experience^ had collected 
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For general sovereignty ; and that he willed me 
In heedfullest reservation to bestow them. 
As notes, whose j&culties inclusive were. 
More than they were in note : amongst the rest. 
There is a remedy, approved, set down, 
To cure the desperate languishings, whereof 
The king is rendered lost 

Count, This was your motive 

For Paris, was it ? speak. 

Hel. My lord your son made me to think of this ; 
Else Paris, and the medicine, and the king, 
Had, from the conversation of my thoughts. 
Haply, been absent then. 

Count. But think you, Helen, 

If you should tender your supposed aid. 
He would receive it ? He and his physicians 
Are of a mind ; he, that they cannot help him. 
They, that they cannot help : How shall they credit 
A poor unlearned virgin, when the schools, 
Embowell'd of their doctrine, have left off 
The danger to itself? 

HeL There's something hints. 

More than my father's skill, which was the greatest 
Of his profession, that his good receipt 
Shall, for my legacy, be sanctified 
By the luckiest stars in heaven: and, would your 

honour 
But gii^e me leave to try success, I'd venture 
The well-lost life of mine on his grace's cure. 
By such a day, and hour. 
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Count. Dost thou believe't > 

Hd. Ay> madam^ knowingly. 

Count. Why, Helen^ thou shalt have my leave^ and 
love. 
Means, and attendants, and my loving greetings 
To those of mine in court ; 1*11 stay at home. 
And pray God*s blessing into thy attempt : 
Be gone to-morrow ; and be sure of this. 
What I can help thee to^ thou shalt not miss. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 

Paris, A Room in the King* 8 Palace, 

Flourish, Enter King, with young Lords taking leaot 
for the Florentine war; Bertram, Parolles, 
oftd Attendants, 

King, Farewell, young lord^ these warlike prin- 
ciples 
Do not throw from you: — and you, my lord, &re- 

well: — 
Share the advice betwixt you ; if both gain all. 
The gift doth stretch itself as 'tis received. 
And b enough for both. 

1 iMrd, It is our hope, sir. 

After well-enter'd soldiers, to return 
And find your grace in health. 

King, No, no, it cannot be ; and yet my heart 
Will not confess he owes the malady 
That doth my life besiege. Farewell, young lords ; 
Whether I live or die, be you the sons 
Of worthy Frenchmen : let higher Italy 
(Those *bated, that inherit but the f<ill 
Of the last monarchy,) see, that you come 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it •* 5 when 
The bravest questant shrinks, find what you. seek, 
Hiat fame may cry you loud : I say, farewell. 

2 Lord. Health, at your bidding, serve your ma- 
jesty! 
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King. Those girls of Italy, take heed of them; 
They say, our French lack language to deny. 
If they demand : beware of being captives. 
Before you serve. 

Both. Our hearts receive your warnings. 

King. Farewell.— Come hither to me. 

[The King retires to a couch. 

1 Lord. O my sweet lord, that you will stay behind 

us ! 
Par, Tis not his feult ; the spark 

2 Lord. O, *tis brave wars ! 
Par. Most admirable : I have seen those wars. 
Ber. I am commanded here, and kept a coil with ; 

Too young, and the next year, and Vw too early. 

Par. An thy mind stand to it, boy, steal away 
bravely. 

Ber. I shall stay here the forehorse to a snoock^ 
Creaking my shoes on the plain masonry. 
Till honour be bought up, and no sword worn. 
But one to dance with ! By heaven, 1*11 steal away. 

1 Lord. There*s honour in the thefl. 

Par. Commit it, count. 

2 Lord. I am your accessary j and so farewell. 
Ber. I grow to you, and our parting is a tcurtured 

body. 

1 Lord. Farewell, captain. 

2 Lord. Sweet monsieur ParoUes ! 

Par. Noble heroes, my sword and yours are kin. 
Good sparks and lustrous, a word, good metals^— > 
You shall find in the regiment of the Spinii> one cap- 
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tain Spurio^ with his cicatrice ^, an emblem of war, 
here on his sinister cheek -, it was this very sword en- 
trenched it: say to him, I live > and observe his 
reports for me. 

2 Lord, We shall, noble captain. 

Par, Mars dote on you for his novices ! lExeunt 
Lords.] What will you do ? 

BfT, Stay ; the king [Seeitig him rise. 

Par. Use a more spacious ceremony to the noble 
lords J you have restrain*d yourself within the list of 
too cold an adieu : be more expressive to them ; for 
they wear themselves in the cap of the time, there do 
muster true gait, eat, speak, and move under the in- 
fluence of the most received star; and though the 
devil lead the measure, such are to be followed : after 
them, and take a more dilated farewell. 

Ber, And I will do so. 

Par, Worthy fellows; and like to prove most 
sinewy sword-men. lExeunt Bertram and Parolks. 

Enter La feu. 

Laf. Pardon, my lord, IKneeUngJ] for me and for 
my tidings. 

King, 1*11 fee thee to stand up. 

Laf, Then here's a man 

Stands, that has brought his pardon. I would, you 
Had kneel'd, my lord, to ask nie mercy ; and 
That, at my bidding, you could so stand up. 

King. I would I h^d; so I had broke thy pate. 
And ask'd thee mercy for*t. 
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Laf. Goodfaith, across : 

But, my good lord, 'tis thus \ Will you be cur*d 
Of your in£nni^ ! 

King. No. 

Laj, O, will you eat 

No grapes, my royal fox ? yes, but you will. 
My noble grapes ^, an if my royal fox 
Could reach them : I have seen a medicine, 
That*s able to breathe life into a stone ; 
Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary. 
With spritely fire and motion ; whose simple touch 
Is powerful to araise king Pepin, nay. 
To give great Charlemain a pen in his hand. 
And write to her a love-line. 

King, What her is this > 

haj. Why, doctor she : My lord, there's one ar- 
riv'd. 
If you will see her,— now, by my faith and honour. 
If seriously I may convey my thoughts 
In this my light deliverance, I have spoke 
With one, that, in her sex, her years, profession. 
Wisdom, and constancy, hath amaz*d me more 
Than I dare blame my weakness : Will you see her, 
(For that is her demand,) and know her business ? 
That done, laugh well at me. 

King, Now, good Lafeu, 

Bring in the admiration ; that we with thee 
May spend our wonder too, or take off thine. 
By wondering how thou took*st it 
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; Lqf. Nay, rU fit you. 

And not be all day neidier. [EjtU Lqfeu. 

King. Thus he his special nothing ever prologues. 

Re-enter Lafeu, with Helena. 

Lqf. Nay, come your ways. 

King. This haste hath wings indeed. 

Lqf, Nay, come your ways ; 
This is his majesty, say your mind to him : 
A traitor you do look like ; but such traitors 
His majesty seldom fears : I am Cressid*s uncle ^^, 
That dare leave two together -, fare you well. [Exit. 

King. Now, fair one, does your business follow us? 

Hei, Ay, my good lord. Gerard de Narbon M-a^ 
My father ; in what he did profess, well found. 

King. I knew him. 

HeL The rather will I spare my praises towards 
him; 
Knoi^ing him, is enough. On his bed of death 
Many receipts he gave me; chiefly one. 
Which, ^ the dearest issue of his practice. 
And of his old experience the only darling. 
He bad me store up, as a triple eye. 
Safer than mine own two, more dear -, I have so : 
And, hearing your high majesty is touch'd 
With that malignant cause wherein the honour 
Of my dear fether^s gift stands chief in power, 
I come to tender it, and my appliance. 
With all bound humbleness* 
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King. We thank you^ maiden $ 

But may not be so credulous of curcj — 
When our most learned doctors leave us j and 
The congregated college have concluded 
That labouring art can never ransom nature 
From her inaidable estate^ — I say we must not 
So stain our judgement^ or corrupt our hope^ 
To prostitute our past-cure malady 
To 6mpiricks ; or to dissever so 
Our great self and our credit, to esteem 
A senseless help, when help past sense we deem, 
. Hel, My duty then shall pay me for my pains : 
I will no more enforce mine office on you ; 
Humbly entreating from your royal thoughts 
A modest one, to bear me back again. ^ 

King, I cannot give thee less, to be called grateful : 
Thou thoughfst to help me -, and such thanks I give. 
As one near death to those that wish him live : 
But, what at full I know, thou know*st no part 5 
I knowing all my peril, thou no art. 

Hel. What I can do, can do no hurt to try. 
Since you set up your rest 'gainst remedy : 
He that of greatest works is finisher. 
Oft does them by the weakest minister : 
So holy writ in babes hath judgement shown. 
When judges have been babes. Great floods havo 

fiown 
From simple sources ; and great seas have dried. 
When miracles have by the greatest been denied* 
Oft expectation &il9> and most oft there 
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Where most it promises ; and oft it hits. 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most sits. 

King. I must not hear thee 5 fare thee well, kind 
maid 3 
Thy pains, not us*d, must by thyself be paid : 
Proffers, not took, reap thanks for their reward. 

Hel. Inspired merit so by breath is barr*d : 
It is not so with him that air things knows. 
As *tis with us that square our guess by shows : 
But most it is presumption in us, when 
The help of heaven we count the act of men^ 
Dear sir, to my endeavours give consent ^ 
Of heaven, not me, make an experiment. 
I am not an Impostor, that proclaim 
Myself against the level of mine aim ; 
But know I think, and think I know most sure. 
My art is not past power, nor you past cure. 

King, Art thou so confident ? Within what space 
Hop'st thou my cure ? 

HeL The greatest grace lendmg grace. 

Ere ^wice the horses of the sun shall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring 5 
Ere twice in murk and occidental damp 
Moist Hesperus hath quenched his sleepy lamp ; 
Or four and twenty times the pilot's glass * 
Hath told the thievish minutes how they pass ; 
What is infirm fi-om your sound parts shall fly. 
Health shall live firee, and sickness fireely die. ^ 

Kiftg, Upon thy certainty and confidence^ 
What dar'st thou venture } 
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Hel. Taxofimpadenoe^—* 

A strumpet*s boldness, a divulged shame ^^^- 
l^uc*d hj odious ballads ; 617 maiden's name 
Sear*d otherwise -, no worse of worst extended^ 
With vilest torture let my life be ended. 

King. Methinks^ in thee some blessed spirit dotk 
•peak; 
His powerful sound, within an organ weak : 
And what impossibility would slay 
In common sense, sense saves another way. 
Hiy life is dear 3 for aU, that life can rate 
Worth name of life, in thee hath estimate ; 
Youth, beauty, wisd^, courage, virtue, all 
That happiness and prime ^ can happy call : 
Thou this to hazard, needs must mtimate 
Skill infinite, or monstrous desperate. 
Sweet practiser, thy physidL I will try ; 
That ministers thine own death, if 1 die. 

Hel. If I break time, or flinch in pr operty 
Of what I spoke, unpitied let me die ; 
And well deserved : Not hewing, death's my fee | 
But, if I help, what do you promise me ? 

King, Make thy demand. 

Hel, But will you make it even ? 

King, Ay, by my sceptre, and my hopes of heaven. 

Hel. Then shalt thou give me, vnih thy kingly hand. 
What husband in thy power I will command : 
Exempted be from me the arrogance 
To choose £rom forth the xojral blood of France^ 



\ 
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Jiy low and humble name to propagate 
With any branch or image of thy state : 
But such a one^ thy vassal^ whom I know 
is fiee for me to ask^ thee to bestow. 

King. Here is my hand ; the premises obsenr*^ 
Thy will by my performance shall be serv'd : 
So make the choice of thy own time } for I, 
Thy resolved patient, on thee still rely. 
More should I question thee, and more I must ; 
Though^ more to know^ could not be more to trust ; 
From whence thou cam'st, how tended on^ — But rest 
Unquestioned welcome^ and undoubted blest.— 
Give me some help here^ ho !— If thou proceed 
As high as word^ my deed shall match thy deed. 

[Flourish. Exeuni^ 

SCENE IL 

Eousilhn, A Uoom m the ComUea's Palace. 
Enter Countess and Clown, 

Count. Come on> siri I shall now put you to the 
height of your breeding. 

Clo. I will fthowmjrself highly fed, and lowly taught : 
I know my business is but to the court. 

Count. To the court ! why, what place make yoa 
ipecial, when you put off that with such contempt ? 
But to the court I 

C/b. Truly^ madam^ if God have lent a man any 
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manners, he hiay easily put it off at court : he that 
cannot make a leg, put ofF*s cap, kiss his hand, and 
say nothing; has neither leg, hands, lip, nor cap; and> 
indeed, such a fellow, to say precisely, were not for 
the court : but, for me, I have an answer will serve 
all men. 

Count. Marry, that's a bountiful answer, that fits all 
questions. 

Clo, It is like a barber's chair, that fits all buttocks ; 
the pin-buttock, the quatch-buttock, the brawn-but- 
tock, or any buttock. 

Covmt, Will your answer serve fit to all questions ? 

Clo, As fit as ten groats is for the hand of an attorney^ 
as your French crown for your tafiata punk, as Tib's 
rush for Tom*s fore-finger^, as a pancake for Shrove- 
tuesday, a morris for May-day, as the nail to his hole, 
the cuckold to his horn, as a scolding quean to a 
wrangling knave, as the nun's lip to the firiar's mouth ; 
nay, as the pudding to his skin. 

Count, Have you, I say, an answer of such fitness 
for all questions ? 

Clo. From below your duke, to beneath your con- 
stable, it will fit any question. 
' Count. It must be an answer of most monstrous size^ 
that must fit all demands. 

Clo. But a trifle neither, in good faith, if the learned 
should speak truth of it : here it is, and all that belongs 
to't : Ask me, if I am a courtier ; it shall do you no 
harm to learn. 
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Cornet. Tobeyoungagain, ifwecould**:— Iwillbe 
a fool in question^ hoping to be the wiser by your 
answer. I pray you, sir, are you a courtier ? 

Cfo. O Lord, sir**, ^There's a simple putting off; 

—more, more, a hundred of them. 

Count. Sir^ I amapoor friend of yours, that loves you. 

Clo, O Lo^d, sir, — Thick, thick, spare not me. 

Count. I think, sir, you can eat none of this homely 
meat. 

Clo. O Lord, sir, — Nay, put me to't, I warrant you. 

Count. You were lately whipped, sir, I think. 

Clo. O Lord, sir, — Spare not me. 

Count. Do you ay, Lord, iir, at your whipping, 
and spare not me f Indeed, your Lord, sir, is very 
sequent to your whipping j you would answer very 
well to a whipping, if you were but bound to*t. 

Clo, I ne*er had worse luck in my life, in my — 
O Lord, sir: I see, things may serve long, but not serve 
ever. 

Count. I play the noble housewife with the time, 
to entertain it so merrily with a fool. 

Clo. O Lord, sir, — ^Why, there't serves well again. 

Count. An end, sir, to your business : Give Helen 
this. 
And uige her to a present answer back : 
Commend me to my kinsmen, and my son 5 
This is not much. 

Clo. Not much commendation to them. 

Count. Not much employment for you : You im« 
4erstand me ? 
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do. Most fmitRilly ; I am there before my fegs« 
CinaU. Haste you again* \Exemt icoaraUyd 

SCENE III. 



Paris, A Room in the Kwg*s Palace, 

JEn/er Bertram^ Lafeu^ omf Parolles. 

Laf. They say^ muades are past ; and we have our 
philosophical persons^ to make modem and familiar 
things, supematoral and causeless. Hence is it, that 
we make trifles of terrors ; ensconcing ounelves into 
seeming knowledge, when we should submit Qoradves 
to an unknown fear. 

Par, Why, 'tis the rarest argument of wonder, that 
hath shot out in our latter times. 

Ber. And so 'tb. 

Lqf. To be rdinquish'd of the artists,— 

Par, So I say J both of Galen and Paracelsus. 

Lrf. Of all die learned and authentick feilowB^-— 

Par. Right, so I say. 

Li^, That gave him out incurable- 
Par. Why, there 'tis; so say I too. 

Laf. Not to be help'd,— 

Par, Ri^t ; as 'twore, a man assur'd of an — 

Laf, Uncertain life, and sure death. 

Par, Just, you say well } so would I have said. 

Laf. I may truly say, it is a novdty to the world. 

' Par, It is, indeed : if you will have it in showings 

you shaD read it in,— What do you. call there?—- 
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Laf. A showing of a heavenly efiect in an earthlj 
actor. 

Far, That's it I would have said j the very same. 

Lqf. Why, your dolphin is not lustier ^ : 'fore me I 
speak in respect 

Par, Nay, 'tis strange, 'tis very strange, that is th6 
brief and the tedious of it \ and he is of a most £ieino- 
It>u8 spirit, that will not acknowledge it to be the- — 

Laf, Very hand of heaven. 

Tar. Ay, so I say. 

Laf. In a most wea k 

Par. And debile minister, great power, great tian« 
Bcendenoe : which should, indeed, give us a Airther 
use to be made, than alone the recovery of the king, 
as to be— 

Laf. Generally thankful. 

Enter King^ Helena, and Attendantt, 

Par, I would have said it j you say well : Here 
comes the king. 

Laf. Lustick, as the Dutchman says^': Til like a 
maid the better, whilst I have a tooth in my head : 
Why, he^able to lead her a coranto. 

Par. Mart du Vinaigre I Is not this Helen ? 

Laf, 'Fore God, I think so. 

King. Go, call before me all the lords in court. — 

lExit an Attendants 
Sit, my preserver, by thy patient's side j 
And with this healthful hand, whose banish'd flense 
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Thou hast Tepeal*d> a Second time receive 
The confirmation of my promised gift^ 
Which but attends thy naming. 

Enter several Lords, 

Fair maid^ send forth thine eye : this youthful parcel 

Of noble bachelors stand at my bestowing^ 

0*er whom both sovereign power and fathers voice 

I have to use : thy frank, election make ; 

Thou hast power to choose, and they none to forsake. 

Hel. To each of you one fair and virtuous mistress 
Fall, when love please ! — marry, to each, but one ! 

•Lqf, rd give bay Curtal, and his fiirniture. 
My mouth no more were broken than these boys'. 
And writ as little beard. 

King. Peruse them well : 

Not one of those, but had a noble father. 

Het. Gentlemen, 
Heaven hath, through me, restored the king to health. 

JU, We understand it, and thank heaven for you. 

Hel, I am a simple maid -, and therein wealthiest. 

That, I protest, I simply am a maid : • 

Please it your majesty, I have done already : 
The blushes in my cheeks thus whisper me. 
We blush, that thuu shouUtst choose ; but, be refm'd. 
Let the wldte death sit on thy cheek for ever ; 
We'll n£er come there again. 

King, Make choice -, and, see. 

Who shuns thy love, shuns all his love in roe. 

Hel, Now, Dian, firom thy altar do I fly $ 
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And to imperial Love^ that god most high^ 

Do my sighs stream. — Sir^ will you^hear my suit? 

1 Lord. And grant it. 

Hel, Thanks^ sir ; all the rest is mute. 

Laf, I had rather be in this choice^ than throw 
ames-ace for my life. 

Hel, The honour, sir, that flames in your fair eyes. 
Before I speak, too threatningly replies : 
Love make your fortunes twenty times above 
Her that so wishes, and her humble love ! 

2 Lord, No better, if you please. 

Hel. My wish receive^ 

Which great love grant ! and so I take my leave. 

Laf. Do all they deny her*^ ? An they were sons of 
mine, I'd have them whipped ; or I would send them 
to the Turk, to make eunuchs of. 

Hel. Be not afraid [To a Lord.'\ that I your hand 
should take ; 
1*11 never do you wrong for your own sake : 
Blessing upon your vows ! and in your bed 
Find fairer fortune, if you ever wed ! 

Laf. These boys are boys of ice, they'll none have 
her : sure, they are bastards to the English -, the French 
ne'er got them. 

Hel. You are too young, too happy, and too good^ 
To make yourself a son out of my blood. 

4 Lord. Fair one, I think not so. 

Laf, There's one grape yet, — I am sure, thy hther 
drank wine. — But if thou be'st not an ass, I am a youth 
of fourteen 3 I have known ihee already. 
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HeL I dare not say^ I take jou; \To JBer^rtfm.] but 
I give 
Me, and my service, ever whilst I live. 
Into your guiding power, — This is the man. 

King. Why then, yovmg Bertram, take her, she's 
thy wife. 

Ber^ My wife, my liege ? I shall beseech your high- 
ness. 
In such a buuness give me leave to use 
The help of j:xune own ^yes. 

King. Know*st thou not, Bertram, 

What she has done for me ? 

Ber. Yes, my good lord ; 

But never hope to know why I should marry hen 

King. Thou know*st, she has raised me from mf 
sickly bed. 

Bcr. But follows it, my lord, to bring me down 
Must answer for your raising ? I know her well y 
She had her breeding at my father^s charge : 
A poor physician*s daughter my wife ! — Disdain- 
Rather corrupt me ever ! 

King. 'Tb only tide thou disdain*st in her^ the 
which 
I can build up. Strange is it, that our bloods. 
Of colour, weight, and heat, pour*d all together. 
Would quite confound distinction, yet stand of[ 
In differences so mighty : If she be 
All that is virtuous, (save what thou dislik'st, 
A poor physician's daughter,) thou dislik'st 
Of vutue for the name : but do not so: 



I 
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From lowest place when virtoous things proceed^ 

The place is dignified by the doer^s deed : 

Where great additions sweU, and virtue none^ 

It is a dropsied honour : good alone 

Is good^ without a name 5 vileness is so : 

The property- by what it is should go. 

Not by the tide. She is young, wise, fair j 

In: these to nature she's immediate heir ; 

And thes0 breed honour : that is honour's sconv 

Which challenges itsdf as honoiir's bom. 

And is not like the sire : Honours best tfarive. 

When radier finom our acts we them derive 

Than our fore-goers : the mere word's a slave, 

Debauch'd on every tomb ; on every grave, 

A lying trophy ; and as oft is dumb^ 

Where dust, and damn'd oUivion, is the tomb 

Of honourM bones indeed. What should be said ? 

If thou canst like this creature as a maid, 

I can create the rest : virtue, and she. 

Is her own dower ; honour, and wealth, from me. 

Ber, I cannot love her, nor will strive to do't. 

King. Thou wrong'st thyself, if thou should'st stnv^ 
to choose. 

Hd. That you are well restor'd, my lord, I am g^ad y 
Let the rest go. 

King. My honour's at the stake ; which to defeat/ 
I must produce my power : Here, take her hand, ^ 
Proud scornful boy, unworthy this good gift j 
That dost in vile misprision shackle up 
My love, and her desert } that canst not dream. 
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We, poizing us in her defective scale^ 

Shall weigh thee to the beam > that wilt not know. 

It is in us to plant thine honour^ where 

We please to have it grow : Check thy contempt : 

Obey our will> which travails in thy good : . 

Believe not thy disdain^ but presently 

Do thine own fortunes that obedient right. 

Which both thy duty owes, and our power claims ; 

Or I will throw thee from my care for ever. 

Into the staggers, and the careless lapse 

Of youth and ignorance -, both my revenge and hate^ 

Loosing upon thee in the name of justice. 

Without all terms of pity : Speak $ thine answer. 

Ber. Pardon, my gracious lord ; for I submit 
My fency to your eyes : When I consider. 
What great creation, and what dole of honour. 
Flies where you bid it, I find, that she, which late 
Was in my nobler thoughts most base, is now 
The praised of the king> who, so ennobled. 
Is, as 'twere, bom so. 

King. Take her by the hand. 

And tell her, she is thine : to whom I promise 
A counterpoize ^ if not to thy estate, 
A balance more replete. 

Ber. 1 take her hand. 

King, Good fortune, and the &vour of the king. 
Smile upon this contract ; whose ceremony 
Shall seem expedient on the now-born briefs. 
And be perform'd to-night j the solemn feast 
Shall more attend upon the coming space^ 
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Bxpecdng absent friends. As thou lov'st her^ 

Thy loye*8 to me religious j else, does err. 

^Exeunt King^ Bertram^ Helena, Lords, and Attendants, 

Lqf. Do you hear, monsieur ? a word with you. 

Par. Your pleasure, sir ? 

Lrf. Your l(»rd and master did well to make hit 
recantation. 

Pan Recantation ?— My lord > my master ? 

Laf. Ay ; Is it not a language, I speak ? 

Par. A most harsh one ; and not to be understood 
without bloody succeeding. My master ? 

Laf. Are you companion to the count RousiUon ? 

Par. To any count -, to all counts; to what is man. 

Laf. To what is count's man ; count's master is of 
another style. 

Par. You are too old> surj let it sati^ you, yoa 
are too old. 

Laf I must tell thee, sirrah, I write man ; to which 
title age cannot bring thee. 

Par. What I dare too well do, I dare not do . 

Laf. I did think thee, for two ordinaries, to be a pretty 
wise fellow -, thou didst make tolerable vent of thy 
travel ; it might pass : yet the scarfs, and the bannerets, 
about thee, did manifoldly dissuade me from believing 
thee a vessel of too great a burden. I have now found 
thee ; when I lose thee again, I care not : yet art thou 
good for nothing but taking up ; and that thou art 
scarce worth. 

Par. Hadftt thou not the privilege of antiquity upon 
thee, 
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Laf.^ Do not plunge thjrself too &r in anger^ kit 
thou hasten thy trial \ which if— Lord have mercy on 
.thee for a hen ! So> my good window of lattice^ fax& 
thee well \ thy casement I need not open^ for I look 
through thee. Give me thy hand, 
i ^ar. My lord^ you give me most egregious in- 
dignity. 

Laf. Ay, with all my heart j and thou art worthy 
of it. 

^ar, I have not, my lord, deserv'd it. 

Lfl/l Yes, good faith, every dram of it) and I will 
not bate thee a scruple. 

Var. Well, I shall be wiser. 

Laf. £*en as soon as thou canst, for thou hast to 
pull at a smack o^the contrary. If ever thou be'st 
ixmnd in thy scarf, and beaten, thou shalt find what 
it is to be proud of thy bondage. I have a desire to 
hold my acquaintance with th^, or rather my know- 
ledge \ that I may say, in the default, he is a man I 
know. 

'Par. My lord, you do me most insupportable vex- 
ation. 

Xof. I would it were hell-pains for thy sake, and my 
poor doing eternal : for doing I am past ^ 5 as I will 
by thee, in what motion age will give me leave. 

Tot. WeU, thou hast a son shall take this disgrace 
oflfme; scurvy, old, filthy, scurvy lord !— Well, I 
must be patient ; there is no fettering of authori^. 
1*11 beat him, by my life, if I can meet him with any 
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convenience^ an he were double and double a lord* 
1*11 have no more pity of his age^ than I would have 
of '1*11 beat him^ an if I could but meet him again. 

Re-enter Lafeu. 

Laf. S'lmb, your lord and mast^'s msnied, diere'a 
news for you ; you have a new mistress. 

Par, I most unfeignedly beseech your lordship to 
make some reservation of your wrongs : He is my good 
lord : whom I serve above^ is my master. 

Lttf. Who} God? 

Par. Ay, sir. 

Laf, The devil it is, that's thy master. Why dost 
thou garter up thy anns o* thb &shion } dost make hose 
of thy sleeyes ? do other servants so ? Thou wert best 
set thy lower part where thy nose stands. By mine 
honour, if I were but two hours younger, I'd beat 
thee : methinks, thou art a general offence, and every 
man should beat thee. I tluak, thou wast created for 
men to breathe themselves upon thee. 

Par, This is hard and ui^deserved measure, my lord* 

Laf, Go to, sir J you wexe beaten in Italy £3r pickii\g 
a kernel out of a pomegraaate ; you are a vagabond, 
and no true trsv^eller : you are more saucy with lords, 
and honound)le personages, than the heraldry of your 
birth and virtue gives you commission. You are not 
wotth another word^ else I'd call you knave. I leave 
you. lEaU 

VOL. IV. X 
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Enter Bertram. 

Par, Good, very good 5 it is so then. — Good> vexy 
good ', let it be conceal'd a while. 

Ber. Undone^ and forfeited to cares for ever ! 

Par, What is the matter^ sweet heart ? 

Ber. Although before the solemn priest I have 
sworn, 
I will not bed her. 

Par. What ? what, sweet heart ? 

Ber. O my Parolles, they have married me :— 
ril to the Tuscan wars, and never bed her. 

Par. France is a dog-hole, and it no more merits 
The tread of a man's foot : to the wars ! 

Ber. There's letters from my mother^ what the 
import is, 
I know not yet. 

Par. Ay, that would be known : To the wars, my 
boy, to the wars ! 
He wears his honour in a box unseen. 
That hugs his kicksy-wicksy here at home^' ; 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms. 
Which should sustain the bound and high curvet 
Of Mars's fiery steed : To other regions I 
France is a stable ) we that dwell in't, jades j 
Therefore, to the war ! 

Ber. It shall be so 3 I'll send her to my house^ 
Acquaint my mother with my hate to her. 
And wherefore I am fled ; write to the king 
That which I durst not speak : His present gift 
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Shall furnish me to those Italian fields^ 
Where noble fellows strike : War is no strife 
To the dark house^ and the detested wife. 

Par, Will this capricio hold in thee, art sure ? 

Ber, Go with me to my chamber, and advise me. 
1*11 send her straight away : To-morrow 
111 to the wars, she to her single sorrow. 

Par. Why, these balls bound 3 there*s noise in it.— 
*Tishard^ 
A young man, married, is a man that's marr'd : 
Xherefore away, and leave her bravely ; go : 
The king has done you wrong} but> hush ! 'tis so. 

[Esatnt, 

SCENE iV. 

The Same, Another Room in the Sdmes 

Enter Helena and Clown, 

Hel, My mother greets me kindly : Is she well ? 

Clo. She is not well ^ but yet she has her health : 
she's very merry j but yet she is not well : but thanks 
be given, she's very well, and wants nothing i'th^ 
world 3 but yet she is not well. 

HeL If she be very well, what does she ail, that 
she's not very well ? 

do. Truly, she's very well, indeed, but for two 
things. 

Hel, What two things ? 

Clo, One^ that she's not in heaven^ whilher Grod 
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send her qmcklj ! the othef> that she's in earth, fiom 
whence God send her quickly ! 

Enter Parolles. 

Par, Bless you, my fortunate kdy ! 

HeL I hope, sir, I have your good will to have mine 
own good fortunes. 

Pmr. You had my prayers to lead them on 5 and to 
keep them on, have them still.— O, my knave ! How 
does my old lady ? 

CIo. So that you had her wrinkles, and I her money, 
I would she did as you say. 

Par. Why, I say nothing. 

Clo, Marry, you are the wiser man j for many a 
man's tongue shakes out his master's undoing : To say 
nothing, to do nothing, to know nothing, and to have 
nothing, is to be a great part of your title ; which is 
within a very little of nothing. 

Par. Away, thou'rt a knave. 

Clo. You should have said, sir, before a knave thou 
itft a knave \ that is, before me thou art a knave : thU 
had been truth, sir. 

^ar. Go to, thou art a witty fool, I have found thee. 

do. Did you find me in yourself, sir ? or were you 
taught to find me ? The search, sir^ was profital:^ ^ 
and much fool may you find in you, even to the 
world's pleasure, and the increase of laughter. 

Par. A good knave^ i'faith^ and well fed. — 
Madam, my lord will go away to-night j 
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A very serious business calls on him* 
The great prerogative and rite of love. 
Which, as jova due, time claims, he does acknow- 
ledge J 
But puts it off by a compell*d restraint ; 
Whose want, and whose delay, is strew*d with iweets. 
Which they distil now in the curbed time. 
To make the coming hour o*erflow with joy. 
And pleasure drown the brim. 

Hel. Whafs his will else ? 

Par. That you wiU take your instant leave o*the 
king. 
And make this haste as your own good proceeding. 
Strengthened with what apology you think 
May make it probable need. 

HeL What more commands he ? 

Par, That, having this obtain*d, you presently 
Attend his further pleasure. 

Hel, In every thing I wait upon his will. 

Par, I shall report it so. 

HeL I pray you. — Come, lirrah. lEx$unt» 

SCENE V. 

Another Room in the Same. 
Enter La feu an J Bertram. 

Laf. But, I hope, your lordship thinks not him a 
addier. 
Ber, Yes, my lord, and of very valiant appro9£ 
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Jjif, Ygu have it from his own deliverance. 

Bet. And by.other warranted testimony. 

haf. Then my dial goes not true 5 I took this lark 
for a bunting. 

Ber» I do assure you^ ray lord^ he is very great in 
knowledge, and accordingly valiant. 

Jjaf. I have then sinned against his experience, and 
transgressed agdnst his valour \ and my state that way 
is dangerous, since I cannot yet find in my heart to 
repent. Here he comes \ I pray you, make us fnends, 
I will pursue the amity. 

'Enter Parolles* 

Tar, ITiese things shall be done, sir. \To Ber. 

Laf, Tray you, sir, who's his tailor ? 

Far. Sir ? 

Laf. O, I know him well : Ay, sir ; he, sir, is a 
good workinan, a very good tailor. 

Ber, Is she gone to the king ? {^Jside to Parolks. 

P(tr. She is. 

Ber, Will she away to-night ? 

Par, As you'll have her. • 

Ber, I have writ my letters, casketed my treasure. 
Given order for Qur horses j and to->night. 
When I should take possession of the bride, — 
And, ere I do beg'm, 

Laf, A good traveller is something at the latter end 
of a dinner j but one that lies threejthirds, and uses a 
known truth to pass a thousand nothings with, shovdd 
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be once heard^ and thrice beaten.— God save you, 
captain. 

Ber, Is there any unkindness between my lord and 
you, monsieur ? 

Par. I know not how I have deserved to run into 
my lord's displeasure. 

Lqf. You have made shifl to run into't, boots and 
spurs and all, like him that leaped into the custard^ 5 
and out of it you'll run again, rather than suffer ques- 
tion for your residence. 

Ber, It may be, you have mistaken him, my lord. 

Laf, And shall do so ever, though I took him at his 
prayers. Fare you well, my lord : and believe this of 
me. There can be no kernel in this light nut; the 
soul of this man is his clothes : trust him not in mat- 
ter of heavy consequence ; I have kept of them tame> 
and know their natures. — Farewell, monsieur : I have 
spoken better of you, than you have or will deserve 
at my hand 5 but we must do good against evil. 

lExit. 

Par, An idle lord, I swear. 

Ber^ I think so. 

Par, Why, do you not know him ? 

Ber. Yes, I do know him well; and common 
speech 
Gives him a worthy pass. Here comes my dog. 

Enter Helena. 

Hel. I have, sir; as I was commanded from you^ 
Spoke with the king, and have procured his leave 
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For present parting ; only, be de^iras 
Some private speech with you. 

Birr. I rfiall obey his Will. 

You must not marvel, Helen, at my course^ 
Which holds not colour with the time, nor does 
The ministration and required o$ce 
On my particui^ : prepat^d I Was not 
Fdr such a business ^ therefore am I found 
So much unsettled : This drives me to ent^^t you. 
That presently you take your way for home; 
And rather niuse, than ask, why I entreat yoti : 
Jor my rlespects are better than they seem ; 
And my aj^ntments h^ve in them a need. 
Greater than shoWs itself, at the first view. 
To yoti that know them not. Thb to my modier : 

[Giving a lef#m 
Tvnll be two days iere I shall see you -, so 
1 have you to your wisdom. 

ltd. Sir, I can nothing say. 

But that I am your most obedient servant. 

Ber. Ck>me, come, no more of that. 

HeL And ^ver shall 

With true observance seek to dee out that, 
Wbe^n toward me my homely stars have failed 
To equal my great fortune. 

Ber. Let that go : 

My haste. is very great : Farewell ; hie home. 

HeL Pray, sir, your pardon. 

Bar. Well, What would you say ? 

Hel, I am not worthy of die wealth I owe; 
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Nor dare I saj, *tis mine ; and yet it is ; 

But^ like a timorous thief> most fmn Would steal 

What law does vouch mine own. 

Ber, What would you have ? 

Hei, Something} and scarce so much: — nothings 
indeed. — 
I would not tell you what I would } my lord«— 'faith^ 

yes 5^ 
Strangers, and foes, do sunder, and not kiss. 
Ber. 1 pray you, stay not, but in haste to horse. 
Hd, I shall not break your bidding, good my lord. 
Ber, Where are my other men, monsieur ? — Fare* 
well. [Esii Helena. 

Go thou toward home ; where I will never come. 
Whilst I can shake my sword, or hear the drum : — 
Away, and for our flight. 

Par, Bravely, coragio ! 

[Extmt 
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ACT in. SCENE L 

Florence. A Room in the Duke's Palace.' 

Flourish, Enter the Duke of Florence, attended; two 
French Lords, and Others, 

Duke, So that^ from point to pointy now have 70a 
heard 
The fundamental reason of this war \ 
Whose great decision hath much blood let forth> 
And more thirsts afler. 

1 Lord. Holy seems the quarrel 
Upon your grace's part ; black and fearful 

On the opposer. 
I>uke, Therefore we marvel much^ our cousin 
France 
Would, in so just a business, shut his bosom 
Against our borrowing prayers. 

2 Lord, Grood my lor4, 
The reasons of our statb I cannot yield. 

But like a common and an outward man. 
That the great figure of a council frames 
By self-unable motion ^ : therefore dare not 
Say what I think of it -, since I have found 
Myself in my uncertain grounds to fail 
As often as I guess'd« 

Duke. Be it his pleasure. 

2 1/jrd. But I am sure, the younger of our na^ 
ture'« 
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That surfeit on their ease, will, day by day. 
Come here for physick. 

Duke. Welcome shall they be 5 

And all the honours, that can fly from us. 
Shall on them settle. You know your places well ; 
When better fall, for your avails they fell : 
To-morrow to the field. [Flourish. Exeunt, 

SCENE 11. 

Rousillon, A Room in the Countesses Palace, 
Enter Countess and Clown. 

Count. It hath happened all as I would have had 
it, save, that he comes not along with her. 

Clo. By my troth, I take my young lord to be a 
very melancholy man. 

Count. By what observance, I pray you ? 

Clo. Why, he will look upon his boot, and sing j 
mend the ruff, and singj ask questions, and sing^ 
pick his teeth, and sing : I know a man that had this 
trick of melancholy, sold a goodly manor for a song. 

Count, Let me see what he writes, and when he 
means to come. [Opening a Letter. 

Clo, I have no mind to Isbel, since I was at court : 
our old lings and our Isbels o'the country are nothing 
like your old ling and your Isbels o'the court : the 
brains of my Cupid*s knocked out 5 and 1 begin to love, 
as an old man loves money, with no stomach. 
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Count. What have we here ? 
Clo. E*en that you have there. [Exit» 

Count, [Reads,] I hace tent you a daughter»mrlav) : 
she hath recovered the king, and vndone me. I haoe 
wedded her, not bedded her ; and sworn to make the not 
eternal. You sltaU hear, I am run away, know it, before 
the report come. If there be breadth enough in the world, 
I will hold a long distance. My duty to you. 
Your unfortunate son, 

Bertram. 
This is not well, rash and unbridled boy. 
To fly the favours of so good a king ; 
To pluck his indignation on thy head. 
By the misprising of a maid too virtuoua 
For the contempt of empire. 

"Re-enter Clown. 

Clo. O madam, yonder is heavy news within, be- 
tween two soldiers and my young lady. 

Count. What b the matter ? 

Clo. Nay, there is some comfort in the news, some 
comfort) your son will not be kill'd so soon as I 
thought he would. 

Count. Why should he be kiU'd > 

Clo, So say I, madam, if he run away, as I hear he 
does: the danger is in standing to't; thafs the loss of 
men, though it be the getting of children. Here 
they come, will tell you mpre : for my part, I only 
hear, your son was runaway. [ExitCUnm. 
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Enter Helena and two Gentlemen. 

1 Gen. Save you, good madam. 

Hel. Madam, my lord is gone, for ever gone^ 

2 Gen. Do not say so. 

Count. Think upon patience. — 'Pray you, gende« 
men,— 
I have felt so many quirks of joy, and grief. 
That the first face of neither, on the start. 
Can woman me unto't : — ^Where is my son, I pray you ? 
2 Gen. Madam, he's gone to serve the duke of Flo- 
rence : 
We met him thitherward -, for thence we came. 
And, after some despafeh in hand at court. 
Thither we bend again. 

HeL Look on his letter, madam j here's my pass« 

port. 
[Reads.^ When thou canst get the ring upon fny finger, 
which never shall come eff^^, and show me a child 
begotten of thy body, that I am father to, then caU 
me husband: but in suck a then I write a never. 
This is a dreadfid sentence. 
Count. Brought you this letter, gendemen ? 
1 Gtn, Ay, madam | 

And, for the contents' sake, are sorry for oiu: pains. 

Count. I pr'ythee, lady, have a better cheer j 
If thou engrossest all the griefs are thine. 
Thou robb'st me of a moiety : He was my son j 
But I do wash his name out of my blood. 
And thou art all my chiM.-^Towards Florence is he ? 
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2 Gen. Ay, madam. 

Count. And to be a soldier ? 

2 Gen, Such is his noble puipose : and^ believe*t. 
The duke will lay upon him all the honour 
That good convenience claims* 

Count. Return you thither ? 

1 Gen. Ay, madam^ with the swiftest wing of 
speed. 

Hel. [Reads.^ 'TiU I lune no wife, I have nothing 
w France. 
Tis bitter. 

Count. Find you that there ? 

Hei. Ay, madam. 

1 Gen. 'Tis but the boldnpss of his hand^ haply^ 
which 
His heart was not consenting to. 

Count. Nothing in France, until he have no wife ! 
There*s nothing here, that is too good for him^ 
But only she ; and she deserves a lord. 
That twenty such rude boys might tend upon. 
And call her hourly, mistress. Who was with him ? 

1 Gen. A servant only, and a gentleman 
Which I have some time known. 

Count. Parolles^ was*t not ? 

1 Gen. Ay, my good lady, he. 

Count. A very tainted fellow, and full of wicked-^ 
ness. 
My son corrupts a well-derived nature 
With his inducement. 

I Gen. Indeed, good lady. 
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The fellow has a deal of that, too much. 
Which holds him much to have. 

Count. You are welcome, gentlemen, 
I will intreat you, when you see my son. 
To tell him, that his sword can never win 
The honour that he loses : more I'll entreat you 
Written to bear along. 

2 Gen. . We serve you, madam. 

In that and all your worthiest af&irs. 

Count. Not so, but as we change our courtesies. 
Will you draw near ? 

{^Exeunt Countess and Gentlemen. 

Hel. TiU I hcece no wife, I have nothing in France, 
Nothing in France, imtil he has no wife ! 
Thou shalt have none, Rousillon, none in France, 
Then hast thou all again. Poor lord ! is*t I 
That chase thee from thy country, and expose 
Those tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the none-sparing war ? and is it I 
That drive thee from the sportive court, where thou 
Wast shot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of smoky muskets ? O you leaden messengers. 
That ride upon the violent speed of fire. 
Fly with false aim -, move the still-piercing air. 
That sings with piercing, do not touch my lord ! 
Whoever shoots at him, I set him there ; 
Whoever charges on his forward breast, 
I am the caitiff, that do hold him to it 5 
And, though I kill him not, I am the causo 
His death was so effected : better *twere. 
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I met the ravin lion when he roar*d 

With sharp constraint of hunger ; better 'tweie 

That all the miseries, which nature owes. 

Were mine at once : No, come thou home, Roiuillofi, 

Whence honour but of danger wins a scar. 

As oft it loses all ; I will be gone : 

My being here it is, that holds thee henoe : 

Shall I stay here to do*t ? no, no, although 

The air of paradise did £m the house. 

And angels offic*d all : I will be gone ; 

That pitiful rumour may report ray flight. 

To consolate thine ear. Come, night j end, day ! 

For^ with the dark^, poor thief, I'll stfial away. lExii, 

SCENE III. 

Florence, Before tie Duke's Palace* 

Flourish. Enter the Dvke of Florence, B e rt r a m» 
Lords, Officers, Soldiers, and Others. 

Duke. The general of our horse thou art ; and we^ 
Great in our hope, lay our best love and credence. 
Upon thy promising fortune. 

Ber. Sir, it is 

A charge too heavy for my strength ^ but yet 
We'll strive to bear it for your worthy sake. 
To the extreme edge of hazard. 

Duke. Then go thou fbrtfa^ 

And fortune play i^on thy proi^cous iiekn. 
As thy auspicious mistzess ! 
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Ber. This very day. 

Great Mars, I put myself into thy file : 
Make me but like my thoughts ; and I shall prove 
A lover of thy drum^ hater of love. [Exeunt * 

SCEIfE IV. 

IXtmsiUon- A Room in (he Countess's Falace* 
Enter Countess and Steward, 

Count, Alas ! and would you take the letter of her ? 
Might yon not know^ she would do as she has done^ 
By sending me a letter ? Read rt again. 

Stew. I am Saint Jaqves* pilgrim ^, thither gone ; 

Ambitious love hath so in me offended. 
That bare-foot plod I the cold ground upon, 

With sainted vow my faults to have amended. 
Write, write, that, from the bloody course of roar. 

My dedrest master, your dear son may hie; 
Bless him at home in peace, whilst I from for. 

His name with zealous fervour sanctify : 
His taken labours hid him me forgive ; 

I, his despitrful Juno, sent him forth 
From courtly friends, with camping foes to live. 

Where death and danger rfSojg' the heels of worth : 
He is too good and fair for death and me ; 
Whom I myself embrace, to set him free. 

Count, Ah, what sharp stings are in her mildest 

words ! 

ilUiialdo^ you did never lack advice so much^ 

VOL. IV. A A 
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As letting her pass so $ had I spoke with her> 
I could have well diverted her intents. 
Which thus she hath prevented. 

Stew. Pardon me, madam ; 

If I had given you this at over-night. 
She might have been o*erta'en ^ and yet she writes. 
Pursuit would be but vain. 

Co^nU What angel shall 

Bless this unworthy husband ? he cannot thrive. 
Unless her prayers, whom heaven delights to hear. 
And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greatest justice. — ^Write, write, Rinaldo, 
To this unworthy husband bf his wife ; 
Let every word weigh heavy of her worth. 
That he does weigh too light : my greatest grief, 
Hiough Uttle he do feel it, set down sharply. 
Despatch the most convenient messenger :— 
When, haply, he shall hear that she is gone. 
He will return -, and hope I may, that she. 
Hearing so much, will speed her foot again. 
Led hither by pure love : which of them both 
Is dearest to me, I have no skill in sense 
To make distinction : — Provide this messenger : — 
My heart is heavy, and mine age is weak; 
Grief would have tears, and sorrow bids me speak. 
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SCENE V. 

Without the Walk of Florence. 

A tucket afar qff. Enter an old Widow of Florence, 
DiANA^ ViOLENTA, M ARiANA^ and other Citizens, 

Wid, Nay, come j for if they do approach the city, 
ve shall lose all the sight. 

Dt0. They 8ay> the French count has done most 
honourable service. 

Wid. It is reported that he has taken their greatest 
commander -, and that with his own hand he slew the 
duke*s brother. We have lost our labour -, they are 
gone a contrary way : hark ! you may know by their 
trumpets. 

Mar, Come, let's return again, and suffice our^ 
selves with the report of it. Well, Diana, take heed 
of this French earl : the honour of a maid is her name; 
and no legacy b so rich as honesty* 

Wid, I have told my neighbour, how you have 
been solicited by a gentleman his companion. 

Mar, I know that knave; hang him ! one ParoUes: 
a filthy officer he is in those suggestions for the young 
earl. — Beware of them, Diana 5 their promises, en- 
ticements, oaths, tokens, and all these engines of lust, 
are not the things they go under ^' : many a maid 
hath been seduced by them ^ and the misery is, ex- 
ample, that so terrible shows in the wreck of maiden- 
hood, cannot for all that dissuade succession, but that 
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they are limed with the twigs that threaten them. I 
hope, I need not to advise you iurther ; but, I hope^ 
your own grace will keep you where you are, though 
there were no iiirther danger known, but the modesty 
which is so lost, 

Dia. You shall not need to fear me. 

Enter Helena, in the dreuofa Piigrim^ 

Wid. I hope so.— ^Look, here comes a pilgrim : 
I know she will lie at my house : thither they send 
one another : TU question her.— 
God save you, pilgrim ! Whither are you bound ? 

HcL To Saint Jaques le grand. 
Where do the palmers lodge, I do beseech you ? 

Wid, At the Saint Francis here, beside the port. 

Hel. Is tins the way ? 

WU. Ay, many, is it.— Hark you ! 

[A march afar qf. 
They come this way : — If you will tany, holy pil- 
grim. 
But till the troops come by, 
I will conduct you where you shall be lodg*d> 
The rather, for, I think, I know your hostess 
As ample as myself 

HeL Is it yourself! 

Wid. Ifyou shall please so, pilgrinu 

Hd, I thank you, and will stay upon your leisure* 

Wid, You came, I think, from France ? 

Hd. 1 did io« 
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Wid. Here jou shall see a countryman of yonrs^ 
That has done worthy service. 

Hel. His name, I pray you. 

Dm, The count Rousillon : Know you such a one ? 

Hel, But by the ear, that hears most nobly of him: 
His face I know not 

Dia, Whatsoe'er he is. 

He's bravely taken here. He stole from France^ 
As 'tis reported, for the king had married him 
Against his liking : Think you it is so ? 

Hei. Ay, surely, mere the truth ; I know his lady. 

Dia, There is a gentleman, that serves the count. 
Reports but coarsely of her. 

Hel, What's his name ? 

Dia. Monsieur Paroll^. 

Hel, O, I believe with him^ 

In argument of praise, or to the worth 
Of the great count himself, she b too mean 
To have her name repeated ; aU her deserving 
Is a reserved honesty, and that 
I have not heard examin'd. 

Dia, Alas, poor lady ! 

lis a hard bondage, to become the wife 
Of a detesting lord* 

Wid, A right good creature : wheresoe'er she is^ 
Her heart weighs sadly : this young maid might do 

her 
A shrewd turn, if she pleas'd. 
Hd, How do you mean ? 
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May be, the amorous count solicits her 
III the unlawful purpose. 

fVid. He does, indeed ; 

And brokes ^^ with all that can in such a suit 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid : 
But she is arm*d for him, and keeps her guard ^ 

In honestest defence. 

Enter tdth drum and colours, a party of the Florentine 
army, Bertram, and Parolles. 

Mar. The gods forbid else ! 

Wid. So, now they come :— 
That is Antonio, the dukeV eldest son > ! 

That, Escalus. 

Hel. Which is the Frenchman ? 

Dia. He J 

That with the plume : ^tis a most gallant fellow 3 
I would, he lov*d his wife; if he were honester. 
He were much goodlier :'->Is*t not a handsome gen- 
tleman? 

HeL I like him welL 

Dia. lis pity, he is not honest : Yond*s that same 
knave. 
That leads him to these places j were I his lady, > 
rd poison that vile rascal. 

Hcl. Which is he? 

Dia. That jack-an-apes with scarfs : Why is he 
melancholy? 

Hci: Perchance he*s hurt i'the battle. 
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Par. Lose our drum ! well. 

Mar, He's shrewdly vex'd at something : XtOok, 
he has spied us. 

Wid, Many, hang you ! 

Mar, And your courtesy, for a ring-carrier ! 

[Exeunt Bertram, ParoUes, Officers, and Soldiers, 

Wid, The troop is past : Come, pilgrim^ I will 
bring you 
Where you shall host: of enjoin*d penitents 
There*s four or five, to great Saint Jaques bounds 
Already at my house. 

Hel, I humbly thank you : 

Please it this matron^ and this gentle maid. 
To eat with us to-night, the charge, and thanking. 
Shall be for me; and, to requite you further, 
I will bestow some precepts on this virgin. 
Worthy the note. 

Both. We'll take your offer kindly. 

lExeimi. 

SCENE VI. 

Camp before Florence. 
£ii/rr Bertram, and the two French Lords. 

1 Lord, Nay, good my lord, put him to't 3 let him 
have his way. 

2 Lord. If your lordship £nd him not a hilding> 
hold me no more in your respect. 

1 Lord. On my life^ my lord^ a bobble. 
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Bcr, Do you thinks I am so far deceived in him ? 

X Lord, Believe it, my lord, in mine own direqt 
knowledge, without any malice, but to speak of him 
as my kinsman, he*s a most notable coward, an in- 
finite and endless liar, an hourly promise-breaker, the 
owner of no one good quality worthy your lordship's 
^tertainment. 

2 Lord. It were ht you knew him ; le$t, reposing 
too far in his virtue, which h^ hath not, he might, at 
somQ gr^ dmA trusty business, in a maip danger, &il 
you. 

Ber. I would, I knew in what particular action to 
try him. 

Z Lord, None bettei* th$p to let him fetch off hifl 
drum, which ypo hear hio) so poi^dently undertake 
to do. 

1 Lord. I, with a troop of Florentines, wiU suddsply 
surprize bim i such I will have, whom, I am ^ure, he 
^Qows i^ot from the enemy : we will bind and hood- 
wink him so, that he shall suppose no other but that he 
is carried into the leaguer pf the adversaries, when we 
bring him to our tents : Be but your lordship present 
at his examination ; if he do not, for the promise of 
his life, and in the highest compulsion of base fear, 
offer to betray you, and deliver all the intelligence in 
bis power against you, and that with the divine forfeit 
of his soul upon oath, never trust my judgement in 
anything. 

2 Lord, O for the love of laughter, let him fetch 
his drum 5 ^ wys, he b99 a strat^ig^m for't : when ypur 
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lordship sees the bottom of his success in*t^ and to what 
metal this counterfeit lump of ore will be melted, if 
you give him not John Drum*8 entertainment*^, your 
inclining cannot be removed. Here he comes. 

Enter Parolles. 

1 Lord. O, for the love of laughter, hinder not the 
humour of his design 5 let him fetch off his drum in 
any hand. 

Ber. How now, monsieur ? this drum sticks sorely 
in your disposition. 

2 Lord, A pox on't, let it go; His but a drum. 
Par. But a drum ! Is*t but a drum ? A drum so 

lost .'--There was an excellent command ! to charge 
in with our horse upon oxur own wings, and to rend 
our own soldiers. 

2 Lord. That was not to be blamed in the command 
of the service 5 it was a disaster of war that Caesar 
himself could not have prevented, if he had been there 
to command. 

Ber. Well, we cannot greatly condemn our suc- 
cess : some dishonour we had in the loss of that drum ; 
but it is not to be recovered. 

Par, It might have been recovered. 

Ber. It might ; but it is not now* 

Pur. It is to be recovered : but that the merit of 
service is seldom attributed to tlie true and exact per* 
former, I would have that drum or another, or kh 
jacet. 

Ber. Why, if you have a stomach to't, monsieur^ 
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if jou think your mystery in stratagem can bring this 
instrument of honour again into his native quarter^ be 
magnanimous in the enterprize, and go on ; I will 
grace the attempt for a worthy exploit : if you speed 
well in it^ the duke shall both speak of it^ and extend 
to you what further becomes his greatness, even to the 
utmost syllable of your worthiness. 

Par, By the hand of a soldier, I will undertake it. 

Ber. But you must not now slumber in it. 

Petr, 1*11 about it this evening : and I will presently 
pen down my dilemmas, encourage myself in my cer« 
tainty, put mysdf into my mortal preparation, and, by 
midnight, look to hear further from me. 

Ber. May I be bold to acquaint his grace, you are 
gone about it ? 

Par, I know not what the success will he, my 
lord ; but the attempt I vow. 

Ber, I know, thou art valiant ; and, to the possibility 
of thy soldiership, w'dl subscribe for thee. Farewell. 

Par, I love not many words. [ExU. 

1 Lord, No more than a fish loves water. — ^Is not 
this a strange fellow, my lord? that so amfidently 
seems to undertake this business, which he knows is 
not to be done $ damns himself to do, and dares better 
be damn*d than to do*t. 

2 Lord, You do not know him, my lord, as we do : 
certain it is, that he will steal himself into a man*f 
£ivour, and, for a week, escape a great deal of dis* 
coveries 3 but when you find him out^ you have him 
civer after. 
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Ber. Why, do 70a think, he will make no deed at 
all of this, that so seriously he does address himself 
unto? 

1 Lord, None in the worlds but return ixrith an 
invention, and clap upon you two or three probable 
lies : but we have almost emboss'd him ^, you shall 
see his fall to-night ; for, indeed, he is not for your 
lordship* s respect. 

2 Lord. We'll make you some sport with the fox, 
ere we case him. He was first smoked by the old lord 
Lafeu : when his disguise and he is parted, tell me 
what a sprat you shall find him j which you shall see 
this very night. 

1 Lord. I must go look my twigs; he shall be 
caught. 

Bcr. Your brother, he shall go along with me. 

1 Lord. As't please your lordship : I'll leave you. 

[Exit. 
Ber. Now will I lead you to the house, and show you 
The lass I spoke of. 

2 Lord. But, you say, she's honest. 
Ber. That's all the fault : I spoke with her but once. 

And found her wondrous cold ; but I sent to her. 
By this same coxcomb that we have i'the wind. 
Tokens and letters which she did re-send -, 
And this is all I have done : She's a fair creature 5 
Will you go see ber ? 
2 Lord. With all my heart, my lord. 

lExemt. 
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SCENE VII. 

Florence, A Room in the Widow's House. 
Enter Helena^ and Widow. 

He!. If you misdoubt me that I am not she, 
I know not how I shall assure you further^ 
But I shall lose the grounds I work upon. 

Wid, Though my estate be fallen, I was well boni« 
Nothing acquainted with these businesses 3 
And would not put my reputation now 
In any staining act. 

• Hel. Nor would I wish you. 

First, give me trust, the count he is my husband j 
And, what to your sworn counsel I have spoken. 
Is so, from word to word 3 and then you cannot;^ 
By the good aid that I of you shall borrow, 
£rr in bestowing it. 

JVid. I should believe you ; 

For you have show*d me that, which well approves 
You are great in fortune. 

HeL Take this purse of goldj 

And let me buy your friendly help thus far. 
Which I will over-pay, and pay again. 
When I have found it. The count he wooes your 

daughter^ 
Lays down his wanton siege before her beauty^ 
Resolves to carry her 3 let her, in fine, consent. 
As we*ll direct her how 'tis best to bear it. 
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Now his important blood will nought deny 
That she'll demand : A ring the county wears^ 
That downward hath succeeded in his house^ 
From son to son^ some four or five descents 
Since the first fiither wore it : this ring he holds 
In most rich choice -, jet, in his idle fire. 
To buy his will, it would not seem too dear^ 
Howe*er repented afler. 

JVid. Now I see 

The bottom of your purpose. 

Hel, You see it lawfiil then : It is no mot^ 
But that your daughter, ere she seeras as won. 
Desires this ring ; appoints him an encounter $ 
In fine, delivers me to fill the time. 
Herself most chastely absent : after this. 
To marry her, 1*11 add three thousand crowns 
To what is past already. 

Wid, I have yielded : 

Instruct my daughter how she shall pers6ver. 
That time and place, with this deceit so lawful^ 
May prove coherent. Every night he comes 
With musicks of all sorts, and songs compos*d 
To her unworthiness : it nothing steads us. 
To chide him from our eaves 5 for he persists^ 
As if his life lay on*t. 

Hek Why then, to-night 

Let us assay otir plot : which, if it speedy 
Is wicked meaning in a lawfiil deed. 
And lawful meaning in a lawful act^'i 
Where both not sin, and yet a sinful fiict : 
But let*s about it lExamt. 
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ACT IF. SCENE I. 

4 Without the Florentine Camp. 

Enter first Lord, with five or sis Soldiers in andmsh, 

\ Lord, He can come no other way but by this 
hedge* comer: When you sally upon him, speak 
what terrible language you will > though you under- 
stand it not yourselves, no matter : for we must pot 
seem to understand him $ unless some one among us^ 
whom we must produce for an interpreter^ 

1 Sold. Good captain^ let me be the interpreter. 

1 Lord. Art not acquainted with him ? knows he 
not thy yoipe ? 

] Sold, No, sir, I warrant you. 

1 Lord, But what linsy-woolsy hast thou to speak 
to us again ? 

1 Sold, Even such as you speak to me. 

1 Lord, He must think us some band of strangers. 
i*the adversary's entertainment. Now he hath a smack 
of all neighbouring languages 5 therefore we must every 
one be a man of his own fancy, not to know what 
we speak one to another 3 so we seem to know, b te. 
know straight our purpose : chough's language, gab- 
ble enough, and good enough. As for you, interpreter, 
you must seem very politick. But couch, ho ! here 
he comes ; to beguile two hours in a sleep, and then^ 
to return and swear the lies he forges. 
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Enter Parolles. 

Par. Ten o'clock : within these three hours 'twill 
be time enough to go home. What shall I saj I have 
done ? It must be a very plausive invention that car- 
ries it : They begin to smoke me 3 and disgraces have 
of late knock*d too often at my door. I find^ my 
tongue is too fool-hardy -, but my heart hath the fear 
of Mars before it> and of his creatures^ not daring the 
reports of my tongue. 

1 Lord. This is the first truth that e*er thine own 
tongue was guilty of. lAside, 

Par, What the devil should move me to undertake 
the recovery of this drum 3 being not ignorant of the 
impossibility^ and knowing I had no such purpose ? I 
must give myself some hurts, and say, I got them in 
exploit : Yet slight ones will not carry it : They will 
say. Came you off with so little ? and great ones I dare 
not give. Wherefore ? what's the instance ? Tongue, 
I must put you into a butter- woman's mouth, and 
buy another of Bajazef s mule ^j if you prattle me. 
into these perils. 

1 Lord, Is it possible, he should know what he is, 
and be that he is ? {^Asi4ie. 

Par, I would the cutting of my garments would 
serve the turn ; or the breaking of my Spanish sword. 

1 Lord, We cannot afford you so. I Aside, 

Par, Or the baring of my b^ard 5 and to say, it waa 
in stratagem. 

1 Lord. Twould not do. , ^Aside. 
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Par. Or to drown my clothes, and say, I was 
stripp'd. 
: 1 Lord. Hardly serve. {^Ailde, 

Par, Though I swore I leap*d from the window of 
the citadel 

1 Lord. HQWdeep? ^ [Aside. 

Par. Thirty fathom. 

1. Lord. Three great oaths would scarce make that 
1^ believed. [Aside, 

Par. I would, I had any drum of the enemy's; I 
would swear, I recover'd it, 

1 Lord. You shall hear one anon. [Aside » 

Par, A drum now of the enemy's! 

[Alarum 'within4 

I Lord. Throca mffoausus, cargo, cargo, cargo. 

AU. Cargo, cargo, viUiandapar corbo^ cargo. 

Par*. O! ransom, ransom:— --Do not hide mine 
eyes* [Thetf seise him and blindfold him. 

1 Sold. Boskos ihromtddo bo$hm. 

Par* I know you are the Muftkos* regiment. 
And I shall lose my life fixr want of language : 
If there be here German, or Dane, low Dutch, 
Italiah, or French, let him speak to me, 
I will discover that which shaU undo 
The Florentine. 

1 Sold. Boskos vauoado ;— — > 

I understand th^, and can speak thy tongue :—• — 
KereljfbatUo .-——Sir, 

Betake thee to thy fiuth^ for seventeen poniards 
Are at thy bosom* 
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Par. Oh! 

1 Sold. O, pray, pray, pray, 

Manka revama dulche. 

1 Lord. Oscorbi dulchos voUfDorco. 

1 Sold. The general is content to spare thee yet 5 
And, hood-wink*d as thou art^ will lead thee on 
To gather fyom thee : hapiy, thoa may'st inform 
Something to save thy life. 

Par. O, let me live. 

And all the secrets of ourx^amp I'll show. 
Their force, their purpoees : nay, I'll speak that 
Which you will wonder at. 

1 Sold. But wilt thou faithiidly ^ 

Par. If I do net, damn me. 

1 Sold. Acordo Unta. ■ 

Come on, thou art granted space. 

lExit, with P^roUea guarded. 

1 Lord. Go, tell the count Rousillon and my bro- 

ther. 
We have caught the woodcock, and will keep him 

muffled. 
Till we do hear from them. 

2 Sold. Captain, I will. 

1 Lord. He will betray us all unto ourselves )<— 
Inform *em that. 

2 Sold. So I will, sir. 

1 Lord. Till then. Til keep him dark, and safely 
k)ckU \E»cml. 
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5C£JV^£ II. 

Ihrence. A Room in the Widow's House, 
Enter Bertram and Diana. 

Ber. They told me, that your name was Fontibell. 

Dia. No, my good lord, Diana. 

Ber. . Titled goddess J 

And worth it, with addition ! But, feir soul. 
In your fine frame hath love no quality ? 
If the quick fire of youth light not your mind. 
You are no maiden, but a monument : 
When you are dead, you should be such a one 
As you are now, for you are cold and stem ; 
And now you should be as your mother was. 
When your sweet self was got. 

Dia. She then was honest. 

Ber. So should you be. 

Dia. No: 

My mother did but duty j such, my lord. 
As you owe to your wife. 

Ber. No more of that ! 

I pr^ythee, do not strive agmnst my vows : 
I was compell'd to her ; but I love thee 
By love's own sweet constraint, and will for ever 
Do thee all rights of service. 

Dia. Ay, so you serve us. 

Till we serve you : but when you have our roses. 
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You bardy leave our thorns to prick ourselves^ 
And mock us with our bareness. 

Ber, How have I sworn ? 

Dia. Tis not the many oaths> that make the truth ; 
But the plain single vow^ that is vow*d true. 
What is not holy, that we swear not by. 
But take the Highest to witness : Then, pray you, tell 

me. 
If I should swear by Jove's great attributes, 
I lov'd you dearly, would you believe my oaths^ 
When I did love you ill ? this has no holding. 
To swear by him whom I protest to love. 
That I will work against him*^: Therefore, your 

oaths 
Are words, and poor conditions 3 but unseal'd 5 
At least, in my opinion. 

Ber. Change it, change it ; 

Be not so holy-cruel : love is holy 5 
And my integrity ne'er knew the crafts. 
That you do charge men with : Stand no more off. 
But give thyself unto my sick desires. 
Who then recover : say, thou art mine, and ever 
My love, as it begins, shall so pers^ver. 

Dia, I see, that men make hopes, in such af&irs. 
That we'll forsake ourselves. Give me that ring. 

Bar, I'll lend it thee, my dear, but have no power 
To give it from me. 

Dia, Will you not, my lord ? 

Ber, It is an honour 'longing to our house. 
Bequeathed down from many ancestors ; 
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Which were the greatest oUioquy i*die woM 
In me to lose. 

Dia. Mtae hononr's such a ring : 

My chastit7*8 the jewd of our house. 
Bequeathed down from many ancestors ^ 
Which were the greatest obloquy i*the world 
In me to lose : Thus your own proper wisdom 
Brings in the champion honour on my part> 
Against your vain assault. 

Ber, Here, tgrtce my ring : 

Mine house, mine honour, yea, my life be thine. 
And I'll be bid by thee. 

Via. When midnight comes, knock at my chamber 
window ; 
m order take, my mother shall not hess. 
Now will I charge you in the band of truth. 
When you have conquered my yet mmden bed. 
Remain there but an hour, nor speak to me : 
My reasons are most strong ; and you shall know 

them. 
When back again this ring shaU be delivered : 
And on your finger, in the night. 111 put 
Another ring > that, what in time proceeds. 
May token to the future our past deeds. 
Adieu, till then -, then, £aai not : You have won 
A wife of me> though therp my iiope be done. 

Ber, A heaven on earth I have won, by wooing 
thee. lExit. 

Dia» For which live lopgto thaxdL both heaven 4md 
me! 
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you may bo in the end. 

My mother told me just how he ^ould woo^ 

As if she sat in his heart y she says^ all men 

Have the like oaths s he had sworn te marry me. 

When his wife's dead -, therefore I'll lie with him^ 

When I am buried. Since Frenchmen are so braid**. 

Marry that will^ 1*11 live and die a maid : 

Only^ in this disguise^ I think*t no sin 

Tq ogsen hlmj that would unjustly win. [Exit* 

SCENE JIL 

The Fiorentine Cwnp. 
Enter the tv)0 French Lords, and two or three Soldiers^ 

1 Lord. Yott have not given him bis mother's 
letter ? 

2 Lord, I have deliver*d it an hour since : there 
is something in*t that stings his nature -, fbr^ on th» 
reading it, be changed almost iptp another man. 

1 Lord. He has much worthy blame laid upop him, 
for sha^ng off so good a wife, and so sweet a lady. 

2 Lord, Especially he haCh incurred the everlasting 
^pleasure of the king, who had even tuned his 
bounty to sitag happiness to him* I will tell yap a 
thing, but you shall let it dwell darkly with you. 

1 Lord. When you have spoken it, 'tis dead^ and I 
am the grave of it. 

2 Lord, He hatfa perverted fk young gentlewoman 
here in Florence, of a most chaste renown ; and tbif 
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night he fleshes his will in the spoil of her honour : 
he hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks 
himself made in the unchaste composition. 

1 Lord, Now, (Jod delay our rebellion } as we are 
ourselves, what things are we ! 

2 Lord, Merely our own traitors. And as in the 
common course of all treasons, we still see them reveal 
themselves, till they attain to their abhorred ends j so 
he, that in this action contrives against his own no- 
bility, in his proper stream o*erflows himself. 

1 Lord, Is it not meant damnable in us, to be trum* 
peters of our unlawful intents ? We shall not then have 
his company to-night ? 

2 Lord, Not till after midnight ; for he is dieted to 
his hour. 

1 Lord, That approaches apace : I would gladly 
have him see his company anatomiz*d j that he might 
take a measure of his own judgements, wherein so 
curiously he had set this counterfeit. 

2 Lord, We will not meddle with him till he 
come -y for his presence must be the whip of the 
other. 

1 Lord. In the mean time, what hear you of these 
wars? 

2 Lord, I hear, there is an overture of peace. 

1 Lord, Nay, I assure you, a peace concluded. 

2 Lord, What will count Rousillon do then ? will 
he travel higher, or return again into France ? 

1 lard, I perceive, by this demand^ you are not 
altogether of his council. 
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2 Lord. Let it be forbid^ sir ! so should I be agieat 
deal of his act. 

1 Lord, Sir^ his wife, some two months since> fled 
from his house 5 her pretence is a pilgrimage to Saint 
Jaques le grand ; which holy undertaking, with most 
austere sanctimony, she accomplished : and, there re- 
siding, the tenderness of her nature became as a prey 
to her grief; in fine, made a groan of her last breathy 
and now she sings in heaven. 

2 Lord. How is this justified ? 

1 Lord. The stronger part of it by her own letters j 
which makes her story true, even to the point of her 
death : her death itself, which could not be her office 
to say, is come, was faithfVdJy confirmed by the rector 
of the place. 

2 Lord. Hath the coimt all this intelligence ? 

1 Lord. Ay, and the particular confirmations, point 
£rom point, to the full arming of the verity. 

2 Lord, I am heartily sorry, that he*ll be glad of 
this. 

1 Lord, How mightily, sometimes, we make ug 
comforts of our losses ! 

2 Lord, And how mightily, some other times, we 
drown our gam in tears ! The great dignity, that his 
valour hath here acquired for him> shall at home b^ 
encounter'd with a shame as atnple. 

1 Lord, The web of our life is of a mingled yam, 
good and ill together : our virtues would be proud, if 
our faults whipp'd them not $ and our crimes would de- 
spair, if they were not cherish'd by our virtues. — 
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Enter a Servant, 

Hdw nolMT ? Where's your master ? 

Sero. He met the dnke in the street, sir, of wfaom 
he hath taken a solemn leave -, his lordship will next 
moming for France. The duke hath offered him letters 
of commendations to the king. 

2 Lord, They shall be no more than needM thei^> 
if they were more than they can commends 

En/fT Bertram. 

1 Lord, They cannot be too sweet for the king's 
tartness. Here's his lordship now« How now, my 
lord, is*t not afler midnight ? 

Ber, I have to-night despatched sixteen bnsinesses^ 
a month's length a-piece, by an abstract of success : I 
have conge'd with the duke, done my adieu with his 
nearest ^ butied a wife, moum'd for her ; writ to my 
lady mother^ I am returning ; eatertain'd my convoy ; 
and, between these main parcels of despatch, effected 
many nicer needs ; the last was the greatest, but that I 
have not ended yet. 

2 Lard, If the business be of any difficulty, and this 
momibg your departure hence, it requires haste of 
ybur lordship. 

Ber, I mean, the business is not ended, as fearing to 
hear of it hereafter : But shall we have fhis dialogue 
between the fool and the soldier P^'-^-^Come, bring 
fbrth this counterfeit module 5 he has deceived me, 
like a double-meaning prophesier. 
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1 Lord. Bring him forth : [Exeunt SoU&ers.'] he has 
sat m the stocks all nighty poor gallant knave. 

Ber. No matter; his heels hare deserved xi, in 
cidarping his spurs so long. How does he cany him<« 
self? 

1 Lord, I have told your lordship already; the stocks 
cany him. But, to answer yon as you would he 
understood ; he weeps, like a wench that had shed her 
milk : he hath confess*d himself to Morgan, whom he 
supposes to be a friar, from the time of his remem- 
brance, to this veiy instant disaster of his setting i*the 
stocks : And what think you he hath confessed ? 

Bir. Nothmg of me, has h6 ? 

2 Lord, HLs confession is taken, and it shall be read 
to his fao^ : if your lordship be in*t, as, I believe you 
are, you must have the patience to hear it. 

Re-enter Soldiers, xoith Parolles. 

Ber. A plague upon him ! muffled ! he can say 
nothing of me 5 hush ! hush ! 

1 Lord, Hoodman comes ! — Forto tartarossa, 

1 Sold, He calls for the tortures j What will you say 
without 'em ? 

Par, I will confess what I know without constraint; 
if ye pinch me like a pasty, I can say no more. 

1 Sold. Bosko chimurcho, 

2 Lord, BabHbindo chicurmurco, 

] Sold, Your are a merciful general : — Our general 
bids you answer to what I shall ask you out of a note* 
Par, And truly, as I hope to live. 
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1 Sold, Firsi demand of km how many horse the duke 
u strong. What say you to that ? 

Par, Five or six thousand ; but very weak and 
imserviceable : the troc^s are all scatter*d^ and the 
commanders very poor rogues, upon my reputation 
and credit, and as I hope to live. 

1 Sold. Shall I set down your answer so ? 

Par. Do; 1*11 take the sacrament on*t, how and 
which way you will. 

Ber. All's one to him. What a past-saving slave is 
this ! 

1 Lord. You are deceived, my lord ; this is mon- 
sieur ParoUes, the gallant militarist, (that was his 
own phrase,) that had the whole theorick of war in 
the knot of his scarf, and the practice in the chape of 
his dagger. 

2 Lord. I will never trust a man again, for keep- 
ing his sword clean } nor believe he can have every 
thing in him, by wearing his apparel neatly. 

1 Sold. Well, that's set down. 

Par. Five or six thousand horse, I said, — I will 
■ay true,— or thereabouts, set down, — for Til speak 
truth. 

1 Lord. He's very near the truth in this. 

Ber. But I con him no thanks for't, in the nature 
he delivers it. 

Par. Poor rogues, I pray you, say. 

1 Sold. Well, that's set down. 

Par. I humbly thank you, sir : a truth's a truths the 
rogues are marvellous poor. 
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1 Sold. Demand of him, of what strength they are a- 
foot. What say you to that ? 

Par. By my troth, sir, if I were to live this pre- 
sent hour % I will tell true. Let me see : Spurio a 
bimdred and fifty, Sebastian so many, Corambus so 
many, Jaques so many ; Guiltian, Cosmo, Lodowick, 
and Gratii, two hundred fifty each : mine own com- 
pany, Chitopher, Vaumond, Bentii, two hundred and 
^£ty each : so that the muster-file, rotten and sound, 
upon my life, amounts not to fifteen thousand poll; 
half of the which dare not shake the snow firom off 
their cassocks ^, lest they shake themselves to pieces* 

Ber. What shall be done to him ? 

1 Lord. Nothing, but let him have thanks. De- 
mand of him my conditions, and what credit I have 
with the duke. 

1 Sold. Well, that's set down. You shall demand 
of him, whether one Captain Dumain be i*tJie camp, a 
Frenchman ; what his reputation is with the duke, what 
his valour, honesty, and espertness in wars ; or whether 
he thinks, it were not possible, with well-weighing sums of 
gold, to corrupt him to a revolt. What say you to this } 
what do you know of it ? 

Par. I beseech you, let me answer to the particular 
of the intergatories : Demand them singly. 

1 Sold, Do you know this captain Dumain ? 

Par. I know him : he was a botcher's 'prentice in 
Paris, from whence he was whipp*d for getting the 
8heriff*s fool with child 5 a dumb innocent, that could 
not say him, nay. 

\^Dumain lifts up his hand in anger. 
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Ber. Nay, by your leave, hold your hands ; tbocigh 
I know, his brains are forfeit to the next tile that falls. 

1 Sofd. Well, is this captain in the duke of Flo« 
rence*s camp ? 

Par. Upon my knowledge, he is, and lousy. 

1 Lord. Nsy, look not so upon me ; we shall hear 
of your lordship anon. 

1 Sold. What is his reputation with the duke } 

Par. The duke knows him for no other but a poor 
officer of mine j and writ to me this other day, to 
turn him out o'the band : I thinks I have his letter in 
my pocket. 

1 Sold. Marry, we'll search. 
. Par. In good sadness^ I do not know j either it is 
there, or it is upon a file, with the duke*6 other letters^ 
in my tent. 

1 Sold. Here *tis; here's a paper ; Shall I read it to 
you? 

Par. I do not know, if it be it, or no. 

Ber. Our interpreter does it well. 

1 Lord. Excellently. 

1 Sold. Dion. The counfs a fool, andJuU of gold, — 

Par. That is not the duke*s letter, sir^ that is an 
fidvertisement to a proper maid in Florence, one Diana, 
to take heed of the allurement of one count Rousillon^ 
a foolish idle boy, but, for all that, very ruttbh : I pray 
you, sir, put it up again. 

1 Sold. Nay, I'll read it first, by your &vour. 

Par. My meaning in't, I protest, was very honest hi 
the behalf of the maid; for I kne^ir the young count to 
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be a dangerous and lascivious boy ; who is a whde to 
virginity, and devours up all tlie fiy it finds. 
Ber. Damnable^ both sides rogue ! 

1 Sold. When he swears oaths, bid km drop gold, and 

take it ; 
After he Scores, he never pays the score : 
Half won, i^ match well made; match, and weU make it^ 

He ne^erpays after debts, take it before; 
And say, a soldier, Dian^ told thee this. 
Men are to mell vjtth **, boys are not to kiss : 
For count of this, the counts a fool, I know it. 
Who pays before, but not when he does owe it. 

Thine, as he vow*d to thee in thine ear^ 
Parollbs. 
Ber. He shall be whipp'd through the army, with 
this rhjrme in his forehead. 

2 Lord. This is your devoted friend, sir, the mam- 
fold linguist, and the armipotent soldier. 

Ber. I could endure any thing before but a cat^ 
and now he*s a cat to me. 

1 Sold. I perceive, sir, by the general's looks, we 
shall be fain to hang you. 

Par, My life, sir, in any case : not that I am afraid 
to die ; but that, my offences, being many, I would 
repent out the remainder of nature : let me live, sir, 
in a dungeon> i'the stocks, or any where, so I may 
live. 

1 Sold. We'll see what may be done, so you con- 
fess freely ; therefore, once more to this captain Du- 
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main : You have answer*d to his reputation with the 
duke^ and to his valour : What is his honesty ? 

Par, He will steal, sir, an egg out of a cloister *• j 
for rapes and ravishments he parallels Nessus. He 
professes not keeping of oaths ; in breaking them, he 
is stronger than Hercules. He will lie, sir, with 
such volubility, that you would think truth were a 
fool : drunkenness is his best virtue ; for he will be 
swine-drunk -, and in his sleep he does little harm^ 
save to hb bed-clothes about him -, but they know his 
conditions, and lay him in straw. I have but little 
more to say, sir, of his honesty : he has every thing 
that an honest man should not have ; what an honest 
should have, he has nothing. 

1 Lord, I begin to love him for this. 

Ber, For this description of thine honesty > A pox 
upon him for me, he is more and more a cat. 

1 Sold. What say you to his expertness in war ? 

Par. Faith, sir, he has led the drum before the 
English tragedians, — to belie him, I will not, — and 
more of his soldiership I know not -, except, in that 
country, he had the honour to be the officer at a place 
there caird Mile-end, to instruct for the doubling of 
files : I would do the man what honour I can, but of 
this I am not certain. 

1 Lord, He hath out- villained villainy so far, that 
the rarity redeems him. 

Ber, A pox on him ! he's a cat still. 

1 Sold. His qualities being at this poor price, I 
need not ask you, if gold will corrupt him to revolt. 
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Par, Sir, for a qtiart ctecu he will sell the fee-simple 
of his salvation^ the inheritance of it -, and cut the 
entail from all remainders^ and a perpetual succession 
for it perpetually. 

1 Sold. What*s his brother^ the other captain Du- 
main? 

2 Lord. Why does he ask him of me ? 
1 Sold. What* s he ? 

Far. E'en a crow of the same nest ; not altogether 
80 great as the first in goodness^ but greater a great 
deal in evil. He excels his brother for a coward^ yet 
his brother is reputed one of the best that is : In a re- 
treat he out-runs any lackey 3 marry^ in coming on he 
has the cramp. 

1 Sold. If your life be saved^ will you undertake to 
betray the Florentine ? 

Par. Ay, and the captain of his horse^ count Rou- 
sillon. 

1 Sold. I'll whisper with the general^ and know hid 
pleasure. 

Par. I'll no more drununing; a plague of all 
drums ! Only to seem to deserve well, and to beguile 
the supposition of that lascivious young boy the count, 
have I run into this danger : Yet, who would have 
suspected an ambush where I was taken ? Inside, 

1 Sold. There is no remedy, sir, but you must die : 
the general says, you, that have so traiterously dis- 
covered the secrets of your army, and made such pes- 
tiferous reports of men very nobly held, can serve the 
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world for no honest use; therefore you must die. 
Come, headsman^ off with his head. 

Par. O Lord, sir ; let me live, or let me see my 
death ! 

1 Sold. That shall you, and take your leave of all 
your friends. lUnnvi^in^ km. 
So, look about you ; Know you any here ? 

Ber. Good morrow, noble captsdn. 

2 Lmrd. God bless you, captain FaroUes. 

1 Lord. God save you, noble captain. 

2 Lord. Captmn, what greeting will you to ray lord 
Lafeu ? I am for France. 

1 Lord. Good captain, will you give me a copy of 
the sonnet you writ to Diana in behalf of the count 
RousiUon ? an I were not a very coward, I*d compel 
it of you i but fiore you well. 

[Examt Bertram^ Lords, SfC. 

1 Sold. You are undone, captain; all but 3rour 
scarf, that has a knot on't yet 

Far. Who cannot be crushed with a plot ? 

1 Sold. If yon could fold out a country where but 
women were that had received so much shame, you 
might begin an impudent nation. Fare you weU, sir | 
I am for France too; we shall speak of you there. 

[ExU. 

Par. Yet am I thankfiil : if my heart were great, 
Twould burst at diis : Captain 1*11 be no more ; 
But I will eat and drink, and sleep as soft 
As captain shall : simply the thing I am 
Shall make me live. Who knows himself a braggart. 
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Let him fear this ^ for it will come to pass^ 

That every braggart shall be found an ass. 

Rust^ sword ! cool^ blushes ! and^ Parolles, live 

Safest in shame ! being fooFd, by foolery thrive ! 

There's place, and means^ for eveiy man alive. 

1*11 after them. [£«tV. 

SCENE IF. 

Florence. A Room in the JFidow*s House. 
Enter Helen a » Widow, and Diana. 

Hel. That jrou may well perceive I have not 
wrong'd you. 
One of the greatest in the christian world 
Shall be my surety j 'fore whose throne, 'tis needful. 
Ere I can perfect mine intents, to kneel : 
Time was, I did him a desired office. 
Dear almost as his life ; which gratitude 
Through flinty Tartar's bosom would peep forth. 
And answer, thanks : I duly am inform'd. 
His grace is at Marseilles -, to which place 
We have convenient convoy. You must know^ 
I am supposed dead : the army breaking. 
My husband hies him home ; where, heaven aiding^ 
And by the leave of my good lord the king. 
We'll be, before our welcome. 

IVid. €rentle madam^ 

You never had a servant, to whose trust 
Your business was more welcome. 

VOL. IV* c G 
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Hel fi^oT you, mistress^ 

Ever a friend, whose thoughts more truly labour 
To recompence your love ; doubt not, but heaven 
Hath brought me up to be your daughter's dower^ 
As it hath fated her to be my motive 
And helper to a husband. But O strange men ! 
That can such sweet use make of what they hate. 
When saucy trusting " of the cozen*d thoughts 
Defiles the pitchy night ! so lust doth play 
With what it loaths, for that which is away : 

But more of this hereafter : You, Diana, 

Under my poor instructions yet must suffer 
Something in my behalf. 

Dia. Let death and honesty 

Go with your impositions, I am yours 
Upon your will to suffer. 

Hel, Yet, I pray you,— — 

But with the word, the time will bring on summer. 
When briars shall have leaves as well as thorns. 
And be as sweet as sharp. We must away -, 
Our waggon is prepar*d, and time revives us : 
Affs 'well that ends XDeli: still the fine's the crown; 
Whatever the course, the end is the renown. [Exevnt. 

SCENE V. 

Rousillon. A Room in the CowUc8s*s Palace, 

Enter Countess, La f bit, and CUmn* 

Laf. No, no, no, your son was misled with a snipt- 
faffata fellow there; whose villainous saffiron ^^ would 
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hare made all the unbaked and doughy youth of a 
nation in his colour : your daughter-in-law had beea 
alive at this hour -, and your son here at home^ more 
advanced by the king^ than by that red-tail'd humble- 
bee I speak of. 

Count, I would^ I had not known him ! it was the 
death of the most virtuous gentlewoman^ that ever 
nature had praise for creating : if she had partaken of 
my fleshy and cost me the dearest groans of a mother, 
I could not have owed her a more rooted love. 

Lqf. *Twas a good lady, 'twas a good lady : we may 
pick a thousand sallads, ere we light on such another 
herb. 

C/b« Indeed, sir, she was the sweet-maijoram of the 
sallad, or, rather the herb of grace. 

Lrf. They are not sallad-herbs, you knave, they are 
nose-herbs. 

Ch. I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, sir, I have 
not much skiU in grass. 

Lqf, Whether dost thou profess th3rself ^ a knave, 
or a fool ? 

Clo, A fool, sir, at a woman's service, and a knave 
at a man's. 

Lqf, Your distinction ? 

Ch, I would cozen the man of his wife, and do his 
lervice* 

Lqf, So you were a knave at his service, indeed. 

Clo, And I would give his wife my bauble, sir, to 
do her service^ 
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Lcf, I will subscribe for thee 9 thou art both knave 
and fool. 

Clo, At your service. 

Jjif, No, no, no. 

Ch, Why, sir, if I cannot serve you, I can serve 
as great a prince as you are. 

Laf, Who's that? a Frenchman? 

Qh, 'Faith, sir, he has an English name \ but his 
phisnomy ** is more hotter in France, than there. 

Laf. What prince is that ? 

do. The black prince, sir, aliasy the prince of dark- 
ness 5 alias, the devil. 

Laf, Hold thee, there's my purse : I give thee not 
this to suggest thee from thy master thou talk'st oi^ 
serve him still. 

Clo. I am a woodland fellow, sir^®, that always 
loved a great fire 5 and the master I speak of, ever 
keeps a good fire. But, sure, he is the prince oi the 
world, let his nobility remain in his court. I am for 
the house with the narrow gate, which I take to be 
too little for pomp to enter : some, that humble them* 
selves, may ; but the many will be too chill and ten* 
der^ and they'll be for the flowery way, that leads to 
the broad gate, and the great fire, 

haf. Go thy ways, I begin to be a- weary of .th6e j 
and I tell thee so before, because I would not fidl 
out with thee. Go thy ways 5 let my horses be well 
looked to, without any tricks. 

C&>. If I put any tricks upon 'em^ sir^they shall be 
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jades* tricks j which are their own right by the law of 
nature. [ExtV^ 

Lqf, A shrewd knave^ and an unhappy*'. 

Count, So he is. My lord, that's gone^ made him-f 
self much sport out of him : by his authority he re- 
mains here, which he thinks is a patent for his sauci- 
Hess 5 and, indeed, he has no pace, but runs where he 
will. 

Laf. I like him well ; *tis not amiss : and I was 
about to tell you. Since I heard of the good lady's 
death, and that my lord your son was upon his return 
home, I moved the king my master, to speak in the 
behalf of my daughter 3 which, in the minority of them 
both, his majesty, out of a self-gracious remembrance, 
did first propose : his highness hath promised me to 
do it : and, to stop up the displeasure he hath con-^ 
ceived against your son, there is no fitter matter. 
How does your ladyship like it ? 

Count. With very much content, my lord, and I 
wish it happily effected. 

Laf. His highness comes post from Marseilles, of as 
able body as when he numbered thuty -, he will be 
here to-morrow, or I am deceived by him that in such 
intelligence hath seldom fail'd. 

Count, It rejoices me, that I hope I shall see him ere 
I die. I have letters, that my son will be here to- 
night : I shall beseech your lordship, to remain with 
me till they meet together. 

Laf. Madam, I was thinking, with what manners 
I might safely be admitted. 
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Count. You need but plead jour honourable pri« 
vilege, 

Laf. Lady, of that I have made a bold charter ; but^ 
I thank my God, it holds yet 

Re-enter Clown, 

Clo. O madam, yonder's my lord your son with a 
patch of velvet on*s face : whether there be a scar 
under it, or no, the velvet knows ; but 'tb a goodly 
patch of velvet : his left cheek is a cheek of two pile 
and a half, but his right cheek is worn bare. 

Lqf. A scar nobly got, or a noble scar, is a good 
lively of honour : so, belike, is that. 

Clo. But it is your carbanado*d fece*^ 

Lqf. Let us go see your son, I pray you 5 I long to 
talk with the young noble soldier. 

Clo. Taith, there's a dozen of 'em, with delicate 
fine hats, and most courteous feathers^ which bow the 
head^ and nod at ^eiy man. [Exeunt. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 

Marseilles, A Street, 

Enter Helena^ fVidow, and Di an a^ with two 
Attendants* 

Hel, But this exceeding posting, day and nighty 
Must wear your spirits low : We cannot help it j 
But, since you have made the days and nights as one» 
To wear your gende limbs in my affairs. 
Be bold, you do so grow in my requital. 
As nothing can unroot you. In happy time 5—^-^ 

Enter a gentle Astringer^ 

This man may help me to his majesty's ear. 

If he would spend his power. — Grod save you, sir. 

Gent, And you. 

Hel, Sir, I have seen you in the court of France. 

Gent, 1 have been sometimes there. 

Hel. I do presume, sir, that you are not &llen 
From the report that goes upon your goodness ; 
And therefore, goaded with most sharp occasions^ 
Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 
The use of your own virtues, for the which 
I shall continue thankful. 

Gent. What's your will ? 

HeL That it will please you 
To give this poor petition to the king ; 



Gent. Not, indeed : 

He hence removed last night, and with more haste 
Than is his use. 

Wid. Lord, how we lose our pains ! 

HeL AWs well that ends well, yet j 
Though time seem so adverse, and means unfit. — 
I do beseech you, whither is he gone ? 

Gent, Many, as I take it, to Rousillon -, 
Whither I am going. 

HeL I do beseech you, sir^ 

Since you are like to see the king before me. 
Commend the paper to his gracious hand ; 
Which, I presume, shall render you no blame. 
But rather make you thank your pains for it : 
I will come after you, with what good speed 
Our means will make us means ^ • 

Gent. This 1*11 do for you. 

HeL And you shall find yourself to be well thank'd. 
Whatever fells more. — ^We must to horse again j — 
Go, go, provide, [ExcmU, 
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SCENE II. 

RousUlon, The inner Court of the Counte$s*s Palace, 
Enter Clown and PaiiolL£s. 

Par. Good monsieur Lavatch^ ^ve my lord Lafeil 
this letter : I have ere now, sir, been better known 
to you, when I have held femiliarity with fresher 
clothes 'y but I am now, sir, muddied in fortune's moat, 
and smell somewhat strong of her strong displeasure. 

Clo. Truly, fortune's displeasure is but sluttish, if it 
smell so strong as thou speak'st of: I will henceforth 
eat no fish of fortune's buttering. Pr'ythee, allow 
the wind. 

Par. Nay, you need not to stop your nose, sur.j 1 
spake but by a metaphor. 

Clo. Indeed, sir, if your metaphor stink, I will stop 
my nose ; or against any man's metaphor. Pr'ythee, 
get thee further. 

Par. Pray you, sir, deliver me this paper. 

Ch. Fob, pr'ythee, stand away 5 A paper from for- 
tune's close-stool to give to a nobleman ! Look, here 
he comes himself. 

Enter Lafeu. 

Here is a pur of fortune's, sir, or of fortune's cat^ 
(but not a musk-cat,) that has £dlen into the unclean 
fishpond of her displeasure, and, as he says, is muddied 
withal : Pray you, sir, use the caxp as you may 1 for 
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he looks like a poor> decay^d^ ingenious^ foolish^ ris« 
cally knave. I do pity his distress in my smiles of 
comfort^ and leave him to your lordship. [Exit Cloron, 

Par, My lord^ I am a man whom fortune hath 
cruelly scratch*d. 

Laf. And what would you have me to do ? 'tis too 
late to pare her nails now. Wherein have you play*d 
the knave with fortune, that she should scratch you^ 
who of herself is a good lady, and would not have 
knaves thrive long under her ? There's a quart d*ecu 
for you : Let the justices make you and fortune 
friends ; I am for other business. 

Par. I beseech your honour, to hear me one single 
word. 

Laf. You beg a single penny more: come^ you 
shall ha't j save your word. 

Par, My name, my good lord, is ParoUes. 

Laf, You beg more than one word then. — Gox' my 
passion ! give me your hand : — How does your drum \ 

Par. O my good lord, you were the first that 
found me. 

Laf. Was I, in sooth? and I was the fiirst that lost 
thee. 

Par. It lies in you, my lord, to bring me in some 
grace, for you did bring me out. 

Laf. Out upon thee, knave ! dost thou put upon 
me at once both the office of God and the devil ? one 
brings thee in grace, and the other brings thee out 
[Trumpets sound."} The king's coming, I know by his 
trumpets.-^Sinah^ inquire further after n^ ; I had talk 
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of you last night : though you are a fool and a knave, 
you shall eat ^ ; go to> follow. 
Par, I praise God for you. {^Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

The Same. J Room in the Coumiess'M P<^ace. 

Flourish. Enter Kmg, Countess, La feu, Lords^ 
Gentlemen, Guards, SfC, 

King, We lost a jewel ef her ; and our esteem 
Was made much poorer by it : but your son. 
As mad in folly, lacked the sense to know 
Her estimation home. 

Count, 'Tia past, my liege : 

And I beseech your majesty to make it 
Natural rebellion, done i*the blaze of youth 5 
When oil and fire, too strong for ieason*s force. 
Overbears !(, and bums on. 

King. My honoured lady, 

I have forgiven and forgotten all 5 
Though my revenges were high bent upon him. 
And watch*d the time to shoot. 

Laf. This I must say,— — 

But first I beg my pardon, — ^The young lord 
Did to his majesty^ his mother, and his lady. 
Offence of mighty note } but to himself 
The greatest wrong of all : he lost a wife. 
Whose beauty did astonish the survey 
Of richest eyes-, whose words all ears took captive ; 
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Whose dear perfection^ hearts that 8com*d to serve. 
Humbly call'd mistress. 

King. Praising what is lost^ 

Makes the remembrance dear.-^Well, call him 

hither;— -i— 
We are reconcil*d^ and the first view shall kill 
All repetition •* : — Let him not ask our pardon j 
The nature of his great offence is dead. 
And deeper than oblivion we do bury 
The incensing relicks of it : let him approach, 
A stranger, no offender ', and inform him. 
So 'tis our will he should. 

Gent. I shall, my liege. 

[Exit Gentleman, 

King, What says he to your daughter > have you 
spoke? 

Laf, All that he is hath reference to your highness. 

King. Then shall we have a match. I have letters 
sent me. 
That set him high in fame. 

£;t/rr Bertram. 

Laf. He looks well on't 

King. I am not a day of season. 
For thou may*st see a sun-shine and a hail 
In me at once : But to the brightest beams 
Distracted clouds give way ; so stand thou forth. 
The time is £ur again. 

Ber. My high-repented Uamea, 

Dear sovereign, pardon to me. 
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King* All is whole; 

Not one word more of the consumed time* 
Let*s take the instant bj the forward top ; 
For we are old^ and on our quickest decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Steals ere we can efiect them : You remember 
The daughter of this lord ? 

Ber. Admiringly^ 

My liege : At first 

I stuck my choice upon her, ere my heart 
Durst mak& too bold a herald of my tongue : 
Where the impression of mine eye infixing. 
Contempt his scornful perspective did lend me« 
Which warp'd the line of every other fevour; 
Scom'd a fair colour, or expressed it stol'n ; 
Extended or contracted all proportions. 
To a most hideous object : Thence it came. 
That she, whom all men prais*d, and whom myself^ 
Since I have lost, have lov*d, was in mine eye 
The dust that did ofiend it. 

King, Well excused : 

That thou didst love her, strikes some scores away 
From the great compt : But love, that comes too late. 
Like a remorseful pardon slowly carried. 
To the great sender turns a sour offence. 
Crying, That's good that's gone : our rash faults 
Make trivial price of serious things we have. 
Not knowing them, until we know their grave : 
Oft our displeasures, to ourselves unjust. 
Destroy our friends, and after weep their dust.: 
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Our own love waking cries to see what's done> 
While shamefrd hate sleeps oat the afternoon. 
Be this sweet Helen's knell> and now forget her. 
Send forth your amorous token for fiur Maudlm : 
The main consents are had ; and here we*ll stay 
To see our widower's second marriage-day. 
Count. Which better than the first, O dear hearen. 



Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, cease ! 

Lqf, Come on, my son, in whom my house's name 
Must be digested, give a favour from you. 
To sparkle m the spirits of my daughter. 
That she may quickly come. — By my old beard. 
And every hair that's on't, Helen, that's dead. 
Was a sweet creature $ such a ring as this. 
The last that e'er I took her leave at court, 
I saw upon her finger. 

Ber. Hers it was not. 

King. Now, pray you, let me see it; for mine 
eye. 
While I was speaking, oft was fasten'd to't. — 
Thb ring was mine ; and, when I gave it Helen, 
I bade her, if her fortunes ever stood 
Necessitied to help, that by this token 
I would relieve her : Had you that craft, to reave her 
Of what should stead her most ? 

Ber. My gracious sovereign, 

Howe'er it pleases you to take it so. 
The ring was never her's. 

Count, Son, on my life. 
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I have seen her wear it 3 and she reckon*d it 
At her life's rate. 

Lqf. I am sme^ I saw her we^ it 

Ber. You are deceiv'd, my lord, she never saw it : 
In Florence was it firom a casement thrown me ^, 
Wrapp'd in a paper, which contained the name 
Of her that threw it : noble she was, and thought 
I stood engaged : but when I had subscribed 
To mine own fortune, and informed her fully, 
I could not answer in that course of honour 
As she had made the overture, she ceas'd^ 
In heavy satis&ction, and would never 
Receive the ring again. 

King. Plutus himself ^, 

That knows the tinct and multiplying medicine. 
Hath not in nature's mystery more science. 
Than I have in this ring : 'twas mine, 'twas Helen's, 
Whoever gave it you : Then, if you know 
That you are well acquainted with yourself. 
Confess 'twas hers, and by what rough enforcement 
You got it from her : she call'd the saints to surety. 
That she would never put it from her finger. 
Unless she gave it to yourself in bed, 
(Where you have never come,) or sent it us 
Upon her great disaster. 

Ber, She never saw it. 

King. f!hovi speak'st it falsely, as I love mine ho- 
nour; 
And mak'st conjectural fears to come into me. 
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Which I would fmn shut out : If it should prove 
That thou art so inhuman, — 'twill not prove so j— 
And yet I know not : — thou didst hate her deadly. 
And she is dead ; which nothing, hut to close 
Her eyes myself, could win me to believe. 
More than to see .this ring.— Take him away. — 

[Guards sdzt Bertram* 
My fore-past proofe, howe'er the matter fell. 
Shall tax my fears of little vanity. 
Having vainly fear'd too little. — Away with him j— 
We'll sift this matter further. 

Ber, If you shall prove 

This ring was ever hers, you shall as easy 
Prove that I husbanded her bed in Florence, 
Where yet she never was. [Exit Bertram, guarded. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

King, I am wrapp'd in dismal thinkings. 

Gent. Gracious sovereign. 

Whether I have been to blame, or no, I know not j 
Here*s a petition from a Florentine, 
Who hath, for four or five removes, come short 
To tender it herself. I undertook it, 
Vanquish'd thereto by the fair grace and speech 
Of the poor suppliant, who by this, I know. 
Is here attending : her business looks in her 
With an importing visage ; and she told me. 
In a sweet verbal brief, it did concern 
Your highness with herself. 
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King. [Reads,'] — Upoii his many protestations to 
marry me, when his wife was dead, I blush to say it^ 
he won me. Now is the count RousiUon a widower; 
his TOWS are forfeited to me, and my honour's paid to 
him. He stole from Florence , taking no leave, and I 
follow him to his country for justice : Grant it me, 
king ; in you it best Hes; otherwise a seducer flourishes, 
and a poor maid is undone. Diana Capulet. 

Laf, I will buy me a son-in-law in a fair^ and toll 
him : for this^ 1*11 none of him. 

King, The heavens have thought well on thee^ 
Lafeu> 
To bring forth this discovery. — Seek these suitors : — 
Go, speedily, and bring again the count. 

[Exeimt Gentleman, and some Attendants, 
I am afeard, the life of Helen, lady. 
Was foully snatch* d. 

Count. Now, justice on the doers ! 

Enter Bbrtram, guarded^ 

King, I wonder, sir, since wives are monsten to 
you. 
And that you fly them as you swear them lordshipj 
Yet you desire to marry. — What woman's that ? 

Re-enter Gentleman, with JVidow, and Diana. 

Dia, I am, my lord, a wretched Florentine, 
Derived from the ancient Capulet ; 
My suit, as I do understand, you know. 
And therefore know how far I may be pitied. 

VOL. IV. D D 
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Widi I am her mother^ sir, whose age and honour 
JBoth suffer under this complaint we bring. 
And both shall cease^ without your remedy. 

King, Come hither^ count 3 Do you know these 
women? 

Ber. My lord, I neither can, nor will deny 
But that I know them : Do they charge me further ? 

Dia, Why do you look so strange upon your wife ? 

Ber. She'snoneof mine, my lord. 

Dia* If you shall marry^ 

You give away this hand, and that is nunc ; 
You give away heaven's vows, and those are mine ; 
You give away myself, which is known mine 3 
For I by vow am so embodied yours, 
^at she, which marries you, must marry me. 
Either both, or none. 

Laf. Your reputation [To B€rtram.'\ comes too 
short for my daughter, you are no husband for her. 

Ber. My lord, this is a fond and desperate creature. 
Whom sometime I have laugh*d with : let your high- 



Lay a more noble thought upon mine honour. 
Than for to think that I would sink it here. 

King, Sir, for my thoughts, you have them ill to 
friend. 
Till your deeds gain them : Fairer prove your honour. 
Than in my thoughfHt lies ! 

Dia. Good my lord. 

Ask him upon his oath, if he does think 
He had npt my virginity. 

King. What say'^t thou to her ? 
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Ber. She's impudent^ my lord j 

And was a conunon gamester to the camp. 

Dia, He does me wrong, my lord ; if I were so. 
He might have bought me at a common price : 
Do not believe him : O, behold this ringj 
Whose high respect, and rich validity. 
Did lack a parallel -, yet, for all that. 
He gave it to a commoner o'the camp> 
Iflbeone. 

Count. He blushes, and *tis it : 
Of six preceding ancestors, that gem 
Conferred by testament to the sequent issue. 
Hath it been ow'd, and worn. This is his wife ^ 
That ring's a thousand proofs. 

King. Methought, you saidj 

You saw one here in court could witness it. 

Dia. I did, my lord, but loth am to produce 
So bad an instrumeht ; his name's Parolles. 

Laf. I saw the man to-day, if man he be. 

King. Fmd him, and bring him hither. 

Ber. What of him? 

He's quoted for a most perfidious slave. 
With all the spots o' the world tax'd and debosh'd; 
Whose nature sickens, but to speak a truth : 
Am I or that, or this, for what he'll utter. 
That will speak any thing ? 

King. She Hath that ring of yotirs* 

Ber. I think, she has : certain it is, I lik'd her. 
And boarded her i'the wanton way of youth : 
She knew her distance, and did angle for me. 
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Madding my eagerness with her restr^t^ 
As all impediments in ftncy's course 
Are motives of more fimcy ; andi» in fine^ 
Her insuit coming with her modern grace ^, 
Subdued me to her rate : she got the ring ; 
And I had that^ which any inferior might 
At market-price have bought 

Dion . I must be patient ; 

You, that tum*d oflFa first so noble wife. 
May justly diet me. 1 pray you yet, 
(Since you lack virtue, I will )ose a husband,) 
Send for your ring, I will return it home. 
And give me mine again. 

Ber, I have it not. 

King. What ring was yours, I pray you ? 

Did. Sir, much like 

The same upon your finger. 

King, Know you this ring ? this ring was his of 
late. 

Dia, And this was it I gave him, being a-bed. 

King, The story then goes false, you threw it him 
Out of a casement 

Dia. I have spoke the truth. 

Enter Parolles. 

Ber. My lord, I do confess, the ring was hers. 
King. You boggle shrewdly, every feather starts 
you. 
Is this the man you ^peak of? 
Dia. Ay., my lord. 
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King, Tell me^ hot, sirrah^ tell me true> I charge 
you. 
Not fearing the displeasure of jaar master, 
(Which, on your just proceeding, I'll keep off,) 
By him, and by this woman here, what know you ? 

Par. So please your majesty, my master hath been 
an honourable gentleman ; tiicks he hath had m him, 
which gentlemen have. 

King, Come, come, to the purpose : Did he love 
this woman ? 

Par, Taith, sir, he did bve her j But how ? 

King, How, I pray you ? 

Par. He did lore her, sir, as a gentleman loves a 
woman. 

King, How is that ? 

Par, He loved her, sir, and loved her not. 

King, As thou art a knave, and no knave :— What 
an equivocal companion is this ! 

Par, I am a poor man, and at your m^es1y*s com- 
mand. 

Lqf. He's a good drum, my hrd, but d naughty 
orator. 

Dig. Do you know, he promised me marriage ? 

Par, 'Faith, I know more than I'll speak. 

King, But wilt thou not speak all thou know'st ? 

Par. Yes, so please your majesty; I did go between 
them, as I said ; but more than that, he loved her, 
— for, indeed, he was mad for her, and taik'd of Satan, 
and of limbo, and of furies, and I know not what : 
yet I wns in that credit with tbem at that time, that 
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I knew of their going to bed ^ and of other motions, 
as promising her marriage^ and things that would de- 
rive me ill will to speak of, therefore I will not speak 
what I know. 

Kittg, Thou hast spoken all already, unless thou 
canst say they are married : But thou art too fine in 
thy evidence ; therefore stand aside, — 
This ring, you say was yours ? 

Did. Ay, my good lord. 

King, Where did you buy it ? or who gave it you ? 

Dia. It was not given me, nor I did not buy it* 

King, Who lent it you ? 

Dia. It was not lent me neither. 

King, Where did you find it then ? 

Dia. I found it not. 

King. If it were yours by none of all these ways. 
How could you give it him ? 

Dia. 1 never gave it him. 

Laf, This woman's an easy glove, my lord ; she 
goes off and on at pleasure. 

King, This ring was mine, I gave it his first wife. 

Dia. It might be yours, or hers, for aught I know. 

King. Take her away, I do not like her now ; 
To prison with her : and away with him. — 
Unless thou tell*st me where thou had'st this ring. 
Thou dlest within this hour. 

Dia. I'll never tell you. 

King, Take her away. 

Dia. m put in bail, my li^e. 

King, I think thee now some common customer. 
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Dia, By Jove, if ever I knew man, 'twas you. 

King. Wherefore hast thou accused him all thif 
while ? 

Dta. Because he*s guilty, and he is not gmlty 5 
He knows, I am no maid, and fae*ll swear to*t : 
ril swear, I am a maid, and he knows not. 
Great king, I am no strumpet, by my life ; 
I am either ptiaid, or else this old man*s wife. 

^Pointing to Lqfeu. 

King. She does abuse our ears ; to prison with her. 

Dia. Good mother, fetch my bail.— Stay, royal sir; 

[Exit Widow, 
The jeweller, that owes the ring, is sent for. 
And he shall surety me. But for this lord. 
Who hath abu8*d me, as he knows himself. 
Though yet he never harm*d me, here I quit him : 
He knows himself, my bed he hath defil'd ; 
And at that time he got his wife with child : 
Dead though she be, she feels her young one kick 5 
So there's my riddle. One, that's dead, is quick : 
And now behold the meaning. 

Bjt^enter Widow, with Helena. 

King. Is there no exorcist 

Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes ? 
Is't real, that I see ? 

Hel. No, my good lord ; 

*Tis but the shadow of a wife you see^ 
The name, and not the thing. 

Ber. Both, both } 0, pardon I 
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Hd, Oi my good lord, when I was like this tnaid^ 
I £)UQd you wond*rous kind. There is your ring> 
And, look you, here's your letter 3 This it says. 
When from my finger you can gd tkU ring. 
And are by me with child, &c. — ^This is done : 
Will you be mine, now you are doubly won ? 

Ber, If she, my liege, can make me know this 
clearly, 
ril love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 

Hel, If it appear not plain, and prove untrue^ 
Deadly divorce step between me and you ! — 
O, my dear mother, do I see you living ? 

Lqf. Mine eyes smell onions, I shall weep anon : 
—Good Tom Drum, [To ParoUes,] lend me a hand* 
kerchief: So, I thank thee ; wait on me home, I'll 
make sport with thee : Let thy courtesies alone, they 
are scurvy ones. 

King, Let us from point to point this stoiy hnawA 
Tq make the even truth in pleasure flow : — 
If thou be'st yet a firesh uncropped flower, 

[To Diana. 
Choose thou thy husband, and I'll pay thy dower; 
For I can guess, that, by thy honest aid. 
Thou kept'sta wife herself, thyself a maid.— . 
Of that, and all the progress, more and less. 
Resolvedly more leisure shaU express : 
All yet seem^ well ; and, if it end so meet. 
The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet. lEourisi. 
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Adoandng, 

The hinges a beggar, now the play is done : 
All is well ended, if this suiU be won. 
That you express content ; which we will pay. 
With strife to please you, day exceeding day : 
Ours be your patience then, and yours our parts; 
Your gentle hands lend us^ and take our hearts^ 

[Exttmi, 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



* — — m ward,] Under his particular care, as my 
guardian^ till I come to age. It is now almost for- 
gotten in England^ that the heirs of great fortunes 
were the King's ^wards. Whether the same practice 
prevailed in France^ it is of no gre^t use to enquire, 
for Shakspeare gives to all nations the manners of 
England. johnson. 

' — where an vnckan mmd carries virtuous qualities^ 
4^c.] Virtues in an unclean mind are virtues and traitors 
too. Estimable and useful qualities^ joined with an 
evil disposition, give that evil disposition power over 
others, who, by admiring the virtue, are betrayed to 
the malevolence. The Tatler, mentioning the sharpers 
of his time, observes, that some of them are men of 
such elegance and knowledge, that a young man who 
falls into their way^ is betrayed as much by his judge-, 
ment as his passions, johnson. 

' If the living be enemy to the grief the excess makes 
it 9oan mortaLli Lafe^saJ8, excessive grief is the enemy 
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of the lioing : the countess replies. If the Iking he an 
enemy to grief, the excess soon makes it mortal: that is, 
Jfthe living do not indulge grief, grief destroys itself by 
its awn excess. By the word mortal I understand that 
fphich dies; and Dr. Warburton [who reads — be not 
enemy — ] that which destroys, I think that my inter- 
pretation gives a sentence more acute and more re- 
fined. Let the reader judge. joh nson. 

• -^ these great tears grace his remembrance more, 
Than those I shed for him.^ The tears which the King 
and Countess shed for him. j o h n s on . 

^ In his bright radiance, 4^.] I cannot be united 
with him and move in the same sphere, but must bt 
comforted at a distance bj the radiance that shoots on 
all sides from hm. johnsok. - 

• — trick of his sweet favour :] So, in King John : 
** he hath a trick of Coeur de Lion's face." Trick 
0eems to be some peculiarity or feature, johnsok. 

^ — stain of soldier — ] We use the same sort of 
c5q)ression in our own days j '' he has a smack of the 
soldier about him," or ''he \% tinctwred with such 
and such a quality." 

• Your date is better in your pye, Src."] Here is a 
quibble on the word date, which means both age, and 
a candied/nit^ much used in our author*s time. So, 
in Romeo and Juliet: 

'' They caH for dates and quinces m the pastry.'* • 

STEEVEV8. 

• Aphomix, SfC."] The eight lines foUowingyHcii, 
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I am persuaded^ is the nonsense of some foolish con- 
ceited player. What put it into his head was Helen's 
sajing, as it should be read for the future : 
There shall your master have a thousand laves ; 
A mother^ and a mistress^ and a friend, 
/ know not what he shall — God send him well. 
Where the fellow^ finding a thousand loves spoken of^ 
and only three reckoned up, namely, a mothers, 4 
mistress's, and a friend's, (which, by the way, were 
all a judicious writer could mention 5 for there are 
but these three species of love in nature) he would 
help out the number, by the intermediate nonsense 7 
r and, because they were yet too few, he pieces out his 
laoes with enmities, and makes of the whole such 
finished nonsense, as is never heard out of Bedlam. ^ 

WARBURTON. 

*° — Senoys] are the inhabitants of Sienna. Se^ 
part of note 21 on this play, quoted firom sir T. Aanmerl 

" He had the wit, which I can well observe 
To-day im our young lords; SfC."] Your fat Iter, says the 
king, had the same airy flights of satirical wit with the 
young lords of the present time, but they do not what he- 
did, hide their imnoted levity in honour^ cover petty 
faults with great merit. 

This is an excellent observation. Jocose follies, 
and slight offences, are only allowed by mankind in 
hiio. that over-powers them by great qualities. 

JOHNSOK. 

'^ His tongue obey*d his hand:^ We should read— • 
His tongue obeyed the hand. That is> the hand of ^ 
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konouf'i clock, showing tht true minute wkm exception^ 
bad him speak. johnsok. 

• " So in ajyproof Irces not his epitaph^] We might, 
by a slight transposition^ read. 

So his approofUtes not in epitaph, stebvenb. 

" Enter Countess^ Steward, atid Clown.] A Clown 
in Shakspeare is commonly taken for a Ucensed jester, 
or domestick fool. We are not to wonder that we 
find this character often in his plays, since fools were 
at that time maintained in all great families, to keep 
up merriment in the house. In the picture of Sir 
Thomas More*s family, by Hans Holbein, the only 
servant represented is Patison ihe fool. This is a 
proof of the femiliarity to which they were admitted, 
not by the great only, but the wise. 

In some plays, a servant, or a rustic, of a remarkable 
petulance and freedom of speech, is likewise called a 

#l|, CloXim. JOHNSOX. 

" —to go to the world,] i. e. to marry, 
'^ A prophet I, madam ; and I speak the truth the 
next way :] It is a superstition, which has run through 
all ages and people, that natural fools have something 
in them of divinity. On which account they wero 
esteemed sacred : Travellers tell us in what esteem the 
Turks now hold them } nor had they less honour paid 
them heretofore in France, as appears from the old 
word benet, for a natural fool. Hence it was that 
Pantagruel, in Rabelais, advised Panurge to go and 
consult the fool Triboulet as an oracle > which gives 
occasion to a satirical stroke upon the privy council of 
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Fiancis the First— —Par Vaois, conseil, prediction dft 
fols vos sfooez quants princes, SfC» ont est 6 conservez, SfC» 
— ^The phrase — speak the truth the next toay, mean$ 
directly ; as they do who are only the instruments or 
canals of others i such as inspired persons were sup* 
posed to be, warburton. 

'^ Fond done,] i. e. foolishly done. 

" There* s yet one good in ten.] This second stanza 
.of the ballad is turned to a joke upon the women : a 
confession, that there was one good in ten. Whereon 
the Countess observed, that he corrupted the song ; 
which shows the song said — nine good in ten» 
If one be bad amongst nine good. 
There* s but one bad in ten. 
This relates to the ten sons of Priam, who all behaved 
themselves well but Paris. For though he once had 
fiAy, yet at this unfortunate period of his reign he had 
but ten > Jgathon, Antiphon, Deiphobus, Dius, Hector, 
Helenus, Hippothous, Pammon, Paris, and Potites, 

WARBURTOlf. 

^0 Though honesty be no puritaUi Sfcl The aversion of 
the puritans to a surplice is alluded to in many of th« 
old comedies. So in the following instances : 

" She loves to act in as clean linen as any gen- 

'^ woman of her function about the town -, and truly 
" that*s the reason that your sincere puritans cannot 
*' abide a surplice, because they say 'tis made of the 
" same thing that your villainous sin is Gonmiitted in, 
/' of your prophane holland.** 

Cupid^s fFhirligig, by £. S. I6I& 
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So in the Match at Midnight, l633, by W. R. 
" He has tum'd my stomach for all the world like a 
" puritan*s at the aght of a surplice,'' 

Again, in The Hollander, 1640. 

- " A puritan, who, because he saw a surplice in 

*' the church, would needs hang himself in the bell- 

*' ropes." 9TEEVENS. 

^ — captious and intenible sieve,"] Qqnicums is under- 
stood by Farmer to be here the meaning of Shak« 
apeare 5 but I have no doubt that his word is a^tious, as 
signifying taking in or recemng, 

•^ let higher Italy, 4-c.] This is obscure. Italy, at 
the time of this scene, was under three very different 
tenures. The emperor, as successor of the Roman 
emperors, had one part ; the pope, by a pretended do- 
nation from Constantine, another 3 and the third was 
composed of free states. Now by the last n^o^rchy is 
meant the Roman, the last of the four general mo- 
narchies. Upon the &11 of this monarchy, in the 
scramble, several cities set up for themselves, and 
became free states : now these might be said properly 
lo inherit ih&faU of the monarchy. This being pre- 
mised, let us now consider sense. The King says, 

Mgher Italy ; givii^ it the rank of preference to 

France ; but he corrects himself and says, I except 
those from that precedency, who only inherit the fsSk 
of the last monarchy $ as all the little petty states; for 
Instance, Florence, to whom these volunteers were 
going. As if he had said, I give the place of honour 
to the emperor and the pq>e, but not to the free states. 

WARBURTON. 
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The ancient geographers have divided Italy into the 
higher and the lower^ the Apennine lulls being a kind 
of natural line of partition ^ the side next the Adriatick 
was denominated the higher Italy^ and the other side 
the lower : and the two seas followed the same terms 
of distinction^ the Adriatick being called the upper 
sea, and the Tyrrhene or Tuscan the lower. Now 
the Sennones or Senois, with whom the Florentines are 
here supposed to be at war, inhabited the higher Italy, 
their chief town being Ariminum^ now called Rimini, 
upon the Adriatick. hakmer. 

Sir T. Hanmer reads. 

Those bastards that ifiherit, SfC, 
with this note : 

Reflecting upon the abject and degenerate con- 
dition of the cities and states which arose out of the 
ruins of the Roman empire, the last of the four great 
monarchies of the world. h a k m ea. 

Dr. Warburton*s observation is learned, but rather 
too subtle ', sir Thomas Hanmer*s alteration is merely 
arbitrary. The passage is confessedly obscure, and 
therefore I may ofler another explanation. I am of 
opinion that the epithet higher is to be understood of 
situation rather than of dignity. The sense may then 
be this^ Let tipper Italy, where you are to exercise 
your va^r, see that you come to gain honour, to the 
abatement, that is, to the disgrace and depression of 
those that have now lost their antient military fame, 
and inherit but the fall of the last monarchy. To abate 
IB used by Shakspeare in the original sense of abatre, 

VOL. IV. £ E 
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to depress, to sink, to defect, to subdue. So in Co* 
riolanus, 

' till ignorance deliver you. 
As most abated captives to some nation 
That %uon you without blows. 
And bated is used in a kindred sense in the Merchant 
of Venice. 

in a bondmaiCs key 
With bated breath and wki^*ring humbleness. 

The word has still the same meaning in the Ian* 
guageofthelaw. johnson. 

** —cicatrice,] means here a scar, the scar remain* 
ing after a wound. 

^ My noble grapes,] These words, my noble grapes, 
teem to Dr. Warburton and Sir T. Hanmer, to stand 
to much in the way, that they have silendy omitted 
them. They may be indeed rejected without great 
loss, but I believe they are Shakspeare's words. You 
mU eat, says Lafeu, no grapes. Yes, but you xoiU eat 
such noble grapes as I bring you, if you could reach 
them. JOHKSOK. 

^ I am Cressid's unck,'] I am like Pandarus. See 
Troilus and Cressida. johnson. 

^ a divulged shame, SfC."] Let us try, if possible, to 
produce sense from this passage without exchanging a 
fyllable. / xvould bear (says she) the tax of impudence, 
which is the denotement of a strumpet ; xoould endure a 
shame resulting from my failure in what I have under" 
taken, and thence become the subject of odious baUads; 
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id mi maiden reputation be otherwise branded ; and^ no 
worse of worse extended^ i. e. prooided nothing xoone 
is qfered to me (meaning violation) let my life be ended 
mth the worst of tortures. The poet for the sake of 
rhime has obscured the sense of the passage. The 
•worst that can befal a woman being extended to me, 
seems to be the meaning of the last line. 

STEEVEJrS. ' 

^ — prime — ] is the spring, and means here youth, 
the spring of life. 

^ Tib*s rush for Tom's fore-finger,'] This is supposed 
to allude to a custom which formerly prevailed of 
mock-manying by an interchange of rvsh-nngi when 
the parties meant to live in a state of concubinage. If^ 
however, this usage did really prevail at all, it must 
have been in other countries, for we have no proof in 
ancient writers of its existence in this kingdom. 

^ To be young again, if we could:] The lady cen« 
sures her own levity in trifling with her jester^ as a 
ridiculous attempt to return back to youth. 

JOHKSOK. 

•• Lord, «>,— ] A ridicule on that foolish ex- 
pletive of speech then in vogue at court 

WARBURTON. 

^ your dolphin is not lustier ;] By dolphin, I be* 
lieve, is meant the dauphin, the heir apparent and 
ha^ of the crown of France. His tide is so spelt in 
all the old copies. We should therefore read your 
Dauphin, &c. stesvens. 
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^' Lostick^ 08 the Dutchman «ay«;] iMSiig is the 
Dutch word for lusty^ chearful> pleasant. 

STEBVKNS. 

^^ Do they all deny her f ] None of them have yet 
denied her> or deny her afterwards but Bertram. The 
scene must be so regulated that Lafeu and ParoUes 
talk at a distance^ where they may see what passes 
between Helena and the lords^ but not hear it^ so that 
they know not by whom the refusal is made. 

JOHNSOK. . 

** ShaU seem expedient an the now-born brief> <S^c.] 
The brief is the contract of espousal, or the licence of 
the church. The King means. What ceremony is 
necessary to make this contract a marriage, shall be 
immediately /»fr/bnfie<f; the rest may be delayed. 

JOHNSON. 

^ for doing I am past ; 4*c.] The conceit, which is 
so thin that it might well escape a hasty reader, is in 
the word past, I am past, as I will be past by thee. 

JOHNSON. 

'* That hugs his kicksy-wicksy here at home ;] Sir 
T. Hanmer, in his Glossary, observes that kkhsy- 
wicksy is a made word in ridicule and disdain of a 
wife. Taylor, the water-poet, has a poem in disdain 
of his debtors, intitled, a kicksy-wmsy, or a Lerry 
come-twang. dr. orat. 

^ You have made a sh^t to run intoH, boots and spurs 
and all, like hm that leaped into the custard ;] This odd 
allusion is not introduced without a view to satire. It 
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was a fooleiy practised at city entertainments, whilst 
the jester or zany was in vogue> for him to jump into 
a large deep custard : set for the purpose, to set on a 
quantity of barren spectators to laugh ; as our poet says 
in his Hamlet. Theobald. 

'7 By self-unable motion :] We should read notion. 

WARBURTON. 

This emendation had been recoomiended by Mr. 

Upton. ST££VEN8. 

^^ the younger of our nature,] i. e. as we say at 
present, our young fellows. The modem editors read 
nation, I have restored the old reading. 

STEEVENS. 

'*> When thou canst get the ring upon my finger , SfC,'\ 
i. e. When thou canst get the ring, which is on my 
finger, into thy possession. Tl\f Oxford editor, who 
took it the other way, to signify, when thou canst 
get it on upon my finger, very sagaciously alters it to. 
When thou canst get the ring fi^m my finger, 

WARBURTON. 

I think Dr. Warburton's explanation sufficient, but 
I once read it thus. When thou canst get the nng upon 
thy finger, which never shall come off" mine. 

JOHNSON. 

*® — St. Jaques* pilgrim,] I do not remember any 
place famous for pilgrimages consecrated in Italy to 
St. James, but it is common to visit St. James of 
Compostella, in Spain. Another saint might easily 
have been found, Florence being somewhat out of the 
road firom Bousillon to Compostella. j o h n s o x . 
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^* are not the things they go under :] Are not really 
so true and sincere as in appearance they seem to be. 

** — brokes — ] Deals as a broker. 

** — John Drum's entertainment,'] There is an old 
motley interlude (printed in 1601), called Jack 
Drum's Entertainment : Or, the Comedy of Pasquil 
and Kathaiine. In this. Jack Drum is a servant of 
intrigue, who is ever aiming at projects, and always 
foird, and given the drop. And there is another old 
piece (published in I627) called, Apollo shroving, in 
which I find these expressions : 

Thuriger. Than hzei, hath Siug infected you f 

Why do you give such kind entertainment to that cob' 
web 9 

Scopas. It shall have Tom Drum*s entertainment ; a 
Jlap with afoX'tail. 

But both these pieces are, perhaps, too late in time, to 
come to the assistance of our author ; so we must 
look a little higher. What is said here to Bertram 
is to this effect. *' My lord, as you have taken this 
*' fellow (Parolles) into so near a confidence, if, upon 
" his being found a counterfeit, you don't cashier him 
*' from your favour, then your attachment is not to 

*' be removed." I'll now subjoin a quotation from 

Holinshed (of whose books Shakspeare was a most 
diligent reader) which will pretty well ascertain 
Drum's history. This chronologer, in his descrip- 
tion of Ireland, speaking of Patrick Scarsefield (mayor 
of Dublin in the year 1551) and of his extravagant 
hospitality, subjoins, that no guest had ever a cold or 
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forbidding look firom any part of his family : so that 
his porter or any other officer durst not, for both his 
ears, gice the simplest man, that resorted to his house, 
Tom DnmCs entertainment, which is, to hale a man in 
by the head^ and thrust him out by both the shoulders. 

THEOBALD. 

** — emboss'd him,] To emboss a deer or hound is, 
as has been before remarked, to run him till he foams 
at the mouth. 

*^ Is wicked meaning in a lawful deed. 

And lawful meaning in a hnful act;"] The sense of 
the two lines is this. It is a xoicked meaning because 
the woman*s intent is to deceive ; but a krwful deed, 
because the man enjoys his own wife. Again, it is a 
lawful meaning because done by her to gain her hus- 
band's estranged affection, but it is a wicked act because 
he goes intentionaUy to commit adultery. The riddle 
concludes thus, JFltere both not sin, and yet a sinful fact : 
u e. Where neither of them sin, and yet it is a sinful 
fact on both sides ; which conclusion, we see, requires 
the emendation here made. warburton. 

^ — Bajazefs mule,] We should read, Bajaxtt*% 
mute, t. e, a Turkish mute. So in Henry V. 
Either our history shall with full mouth 
S^peslk freely of our acts ; or else our grave. 
Like Turkish mute, shall have a tongueless mouth, 

WARBURTON. 

As a mule is dumb by nature, as the mute is by art, 
the reading may stand. In one of our old Turkish 
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histories^ there is a pompous description of Bajazet 
riding on a mule to the Divan. ste evens. 

*^ this has no holding. 

To swear hy him whom I protest to hoe. 

That I will work against him ;] i. e. that oath can 
never hold^ whose subject is to offend and displease 
that Beings whom I profess^ in the act of swearing by 
him, to love and reverence. warburtom. 

*8 — braid,] is crafiy, deceitful, 

*^ if I were to live this present hour,"] i. e. only this 
present hour. 

^ —cassocks,] Cassock signifies a horseman*s loose 
coat, and is used in that sense by the writers of the 
age of Shakspeare. So in Every Man in his Humour, 
Brainworm says — '' He will never come within the 
" sight of a cassock or a musquet-rest again.'* Some- 
thing of the same kind likewise appears to have been 
part of the dress of rusticks, in Mucedorus, an anony- 
mous comedy, 15g8, attributed by some writers to 
Shakspeare. 

Within my closet there does hang a cassock, 
Tho^ base the weed is, 'twas a shepherd's, 
Nash, in Pierce Pennilesse his Supplication to the Devil, 
isgs, says, '' I lighted upon an old straddling usurer, 
** clad in a damask cassock edged with fur, &c.** 

So in Ldngua, or a Combat of the Tongue, &c. 1607. 

" Enter Memory, an old decrepid man in a velvet 
cassock.** 

Again in Whetstone's Promos and Cassandra, 1578. 
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— '^ I will not stick to wear 
*' A blue cassock,** 
On this occasion a woman is the speaker. So again 

Puttenham, in his Art of Poetry, 1589 " Who 

" would not think it a ridiculous thing to see a lady 
*' in her milk-house with a velvet gown, and at a 
*' bridal in her cassock ofmoccado V* steevevs. 

** Men are to mell vnth, SfC,'\ To meU is to meddle: 
meter, French. 

In the west of England this word is, at present, in 
common use. ' Don't mell o*the fire,' or ' Don't meU 
with the apples,* is the daily language of the Devon* 
shire peasant to his children. 

*• He will steal, sir, an egg out of a cloisier;] I 
know not that cloister, though it may etjrmologically 
signify any thing shut, is used by our author otherwise 
than for a monastery, and therefore I cannot guess 
whence this hyperbole could take its original : per- 
haps it means only this : He xvUl steal any thing, how- 
ever trifling, frotn any place, however holy, 

JOHKSOK. 

*' — saucy trusting — ] saucy here means lascivious, 
** whose villainous saffron, SfC."] ParoUes is repre- 
sented as an affected follower of the fashion, and an 
encourager of his master to run into all the follies of 
it ; where he says. Use a more spacious ceremony to the 
noble lords'^they wear themselves in the cap of time ■ 
and though the devil lead the measure, such are to be 
foUoHxd, Here some particularities of feshionable 
dress are ridiculed, Smpt^taffata needs no expla« 
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nation ; but villmnoiu saffron is more obscore. Tluf 
alludes to a fantastic &hion, then much followed^ of 
using yellow itarch for their bands and rufis. So 
Fletcher, in his Queen of Corinth, 
Has he familiarly 
Disliked your yellcfw starch; or said your doublet 

Was not exactly frencMfied 

And Jonson*8 DeviTs an Ass, 
Carmen and chimney-sweepers are got into the yelhw 

starch. 
This was invented by one Turner, a tire-woman> a 
court-bawd; and, in all respects, of so infamous 
a character, that her invention deserved the name 
of villainous saffron. This woman was, afterwards^ 
amongst the miscreants concemed in the murder of 
ur Thomas Overbuiy, for which she was hanged at 
lybum, and would die in a yellow ruff of her own 
invention : which made yellow starch so odious, that 
it immediately went out of fashion. Tis this then to 
which Shakspeare alludes : but using the word saffron 
for yellow, a new idea presented itself, and he pursues 

his thought under a quite different allusion Whose 

•cUlainous saffron would have made all the unbaked and 
doughy youth of a nation in his colour, i. e. of his tem* 
per and disposidon. Here the general custom of that 
time, of colouring paste with saffiron, is alluded to. 
So m the Winter's Tale : 

I must have sqffron to colour the xoarden pyes. 

WARBURTON. 

** — his phisnomy is more hotter—] This is intoler* 
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able nonsense. The stupid editors^ because the devil 
was talked of^ thought no quality would suit him but 
hotter. We should read, — more honoured, A joke 
upon the French people^ as if they held a dark com- 
plexion, which is natural to them, in more estimation 
than the £nglish do, who are generally white and &ir. 

WARBURTOK, 

This attempt at emendation is unnecessary. The 
allusion b, in all probability, to the Morbus GalUcus. 

8TEEVBN8. 

*• I amawoodUrndftUow, SfcJ\ Shakspeare is but 
rarely guilty of such impious trashu And it is observ- 
able, that then he always puts that into the mouth of 
his/oo&, which is now grown the characteristic of the 
fine gentleman, warbvrton. 

^7 A shrewd knave, and an unhappy.] Unhapffy here 
means mischievous : we say now an unlucky rogue. 

*• ^-your carbonado*d facei] Carbonadoed means 
scotched like a piece of meat for the gridiron. 

*• Our means will make vs means.] . Shakspeare 
delights much in this kind of reduplication, some- 
times so as to obscure his meaning. Helena says, 
they will follow with such speed as the means which they 
have will give them ability to exert, Johnson. 

^ though you are a fool and a knave, you shall eat ;] 
ParoUes has many of the. lineaments of FalstaiF, and 
seems to be the character which Shakspeare delighted to 
draw, a fellow that had more wit than virtue. Though 
justice required that he should be detected and ex<* 
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posed^ yet his vices sit so fit in him that he is not at last 
fiufibred to starve. johnsok. 

*» ^— the first view shaU kill 

All repetition : — ] The first interview shall put an end 
to dU recollection of the past, Shakspeare is now hasten- 
ing to the end of the play^ finds his matter sufficient 
to fill up his remaining scenes^ and therefore^ as on 
other such occasions^ contracts his dialogue and pre- 
cipitates his action. Decency required that Bertram's 
double crime of cruelty and disobedience, joined like- 
wise with some hjrpocrisy, should raise more resent- 
ment ; and that though his mother might easily for- 
give him, his king should more pertinaciously vin- 
dicate his own authority and Helen's merit : of all 
this Shakspeare could not be ignorant, but Shakspeare 
wanted to conclude his play. j o h k s o n . 

^ In Florence was it from a casement thrown me,] 
Bertram still continues to have too little virtue to de- 
serve Helen. He did not know indeed that it was 
Helen's ring, but he knew that he had it not fi-om a 
window. 

^^ Plutus himself,'] Plutus the grand alchemist, who 
knows the tincture which confers the properties of 
gold upon base metaltj and the matter by which gold 
is multiplied, by which a small quantity of gold is 
made to communicate its qualities to a laige mass of 
metal. 

In the reign of Henry the fourth a law was made 
to forbid all men thenceforth to multiply gold, or use 
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any craft of multiplication. Of which law Mr. Boyle, 
when he was warm with the hope of transmutation^ 
procured a repeal. J o h n s ov . 

^ modem grace,] I believe modem means 

common. The sense will then be this — Her solkita^ 
tion concurring with her appearance of being common, 
i. e. with the appearance of her being to be had, as we 
say at present. Shakspeare uses the word frequently, 
though its sense caimot always be precisely deter« 
mined. 

——scorns a modem invocation. K, John, 
Full of wise saws and modem instances. As You Like It. 
Trifles, such as we present modem friends with, 
——to make modem and ^miliar things supernatural 
and causeless. st £ e v ens« 
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